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The Fight for Atlantic Commerce. 


BY WINTHROP TL. 


THE PRESENT 


SITUATION SHOWS 


MARVIN. 


THE GREAT NEW AMERICAN 


AND INTERNATIONAL SHIPPING COMPANY, COMMONLY KNOWN 
AS THE ‘“* MORGAN COMBINE,” FACING SOME POWERFUL GROUPS 


OF INDEPENDENT COMPETITORS. 


LD Father Neptune has always im- 
agined that he had a pretty good 
acquaintance with the men and the flags 
that sail most familiarly upon his un- 
easy waters. ‘There were the Pheni- 
cians and the Greeks and the Romans, 
the Venetians, the Genoese, the North- 
men, the Spaniards, the Portuguese, 
and later still the Dutch, the Britons, 
and the Yankees. Our fine old ocean 
deity has fancied that he could dis- 
tinguish all of them by the eut of their 
jibs when they were only dim specks on 
his moist horizon. But he is going to 
be puzzled as he never was before, for 


the greatest thing upon the sea, the 
new * Morgan combine,” now boldly 
challenging for the mastery of the At- 
lantic, is an international composite of 
truly bewildering character, 

Its huge fleet of a hundred and forty 
odd vessels flies the of Great 
Britain, Belgium, and America, and in 
hard and fast alliance with it are half a 
million tons of the steam shipping of 
the Fatherland. The Morgan armada is 
well named the International Merean- 
tile Marine Company. Its main ottices 
are in the United States; its executive 
control is vested in great American 
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LA TOURAINE (9,800 Tons, 12,000 HORSE POWER), OF THE COMPAGNIE GENERALE TRANSATLANTIQUE, 


OR FRENCH LINE, WHICH REMAINS OUTSIDE OF THE 
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financiers and ship-owners. But only 
ten of its seven score Atlantic steam- 
ships were built in American yards, and 
only twelve wear the Stars and Stripes 
at their taffrails. 


THE “COMBINE” AND ITS COMPETITORS. 


The battle for the North Atlantic 
ocean carrying trade to which the great 
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competition perhaps severer than be- 
fore. The proud mistress of the seas has 
heen quick to pick up the Morgan gage 
of battle. Before the final plans of the 
huge new company had been announced 

indeed, before the combination had 
been actually completed—the British 
government poured its largess into the 
coffers of the oldest and most famous of 















































J. PIERPONT MORGAN, THE FAMOUS FINANCIER 
WHOSE FIRM ORGANIZED THE INTERNATIONAL 
MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY. 


From a copyrighted photograph by Pach, New York. 


“combine” summons its rivals will, 
therefore, not be ranged along ethnic 
lines; but it is none the less truly a 
noble contest of a kind that irresistibly 
grips the imagination. The Inter- 
national Mercantile Marine Company is 
upon the sea what the United States 
Steel Corporation is upon the land. It 
is the most audacious example of the 
modern genius for industrial combina- 
tion. It was formed by powerful in- 
terests superbly conscious of their 
strength, and vet harassed by the pres- 
sure of an excessive and wasteful com- 
petition, 

It. is a “ combine,” but not a monop- 
oly. Indeed, the appearance of the great 
company is the harbinger of a new 


CLEMENT A. GRISCOM, OF PHILADELPHIA. PRESI- 
DENT OF THE INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE 
MARINE COMPANY. 


From a photograph by Elliott & Fiy, London 


British ocean lines, and the Cunard 
management was thus enabled to lay the 
keels of two new colossal twenty-five 
knot ships, destined to surpass in size 
and speed even the astonishing German 
grevhounds. Under its contract with 
the admiralty, which runs for twenty 
years, the company will become prac- 
tically a government concern. 

The contest for the blue ribbon of the 
Atlantic will, therefore, be between one 
mighty fleet under three or four flags, 
on. the one hand, and. on the other: a 
yroup of distinctively British. companies 
headed by the Cunard line, and the na- 
tional fleets of the lesser powers of the 
continent. There are more than one or 
two important companies still without 














THE FIGHT FOR ATLANTIC COMMERCE. 
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HOW THE ATLANTIC STEAMSHIP COMPANIES 


STAR LINER 


the fellowship of the combination. ‘The 
old Anchor line, which conducts an At- 
lantic business, has a fleet ‘of twenty- 
nine steamers of a hundred and twenty- 
nine thousand tons, or a larger force 
than even the twenty-four steamers and 
a hundred and fourteen thousand tons 
of the Cunard company. Then there is 
another formidable competitor in’ the 


AMUSE 
KROONLAND. 


THEIR PASSENGERS—THE BAND ON THE RED 


great’ French corporation, the Com- 
pagnie Générale Transatlantique, with 
thirty-nine ships and a tonnage of a 
hundred and sixty-three thousand—not 
all of it, however, engaged in the Atlan- 
tic trade. Holland has the Netherland- 
American fleet of ten good vessels of 
eighty-two thousand tons, and Italy the 
Navigazione Generale with a hundred 









































HOW THE ATLANTIC STEAMSHIP COMPANIES FEED THEIR PASSENGERS—THE 


GALLEY, OR KITCHEN, OF 


THE RED STAR LINER FINLAND. 
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vessels of a hundred and ninety thou- 
sand tons. 


LITTLE CHANCE FOR A MONOPOLY. 


Nor does this list of large independ- 
ent foreign corporations cover all the 
rivals of the Atlantic “ combine.” No 
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Such a powerful independent compe- 
tition sets an imperative veto upon any- 
thing like monopoly or extortion. In- 
deed, no such thing need be appre- 
hended in any case. The great finan- 
ciers and merchants who are the ruling 
spirits of the combination are alert, 









































THE LUXURY OF MODERN OCEAN TRAVEL—THE 


LLOYD STEAMER KRONPRINZ 


fewer than five hundred and forty-six 
British “ tramp ~ steamers of more than 
fifteen hundred thousand tons engaged 
last year in the Atlantic foreign trade 
of the United States; thirty-two Amer- 
ican tramps of fifty-one thousand tons; 
a hundred and forty-seven Norwegian 
of a quarter of a million tons; fifty 
German of a hundred and nine thousand 
tons. So it is easy to understand that 
the “ combine * will not have affairs all: 
its own way, although its own tonnage 
is enormous, and—more significant still 
—mostly of first-rate quality. 


DRAWING-ROOM OF THE CRACK NORTH GERMAN 


WILHELM. 


broad gage men, accustomed in all their 
enterprises to plan and build not for to- 
day merely, but also for the far more 
important tomorrow. 

It is thoroughly understood in the 
inner circles of the management, and 
indeed among the clients of the “ com- 
bine” without, that the International 
Mercantile: Marine Company will look 
for its profits not to an arbitrary ad- 
vance in rates but to a steady increase 
in the volume of business, and to im- 
proved efficiency and economy in opera- 
tion. That is the frank and sensible 
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THE GIANT OF ATLANTIC 
LINERS, THE WHITE STAR 





STEAMER CELTIC (LENGTH, 
700 FEET; TONNAGE, 
20,900)—THE UPPER EN- 
GRAVING SHOWS THE 
CELTIC IN DRY DOCK; IN 
THE CENTER IS~7 THE 
DINING-ROOM ; BELOW, A 
SECOND CLASS — STATE- 
ROOM. 





against foreign ships, 
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LUCANIA, ONE OF THE CRACK SHIPS OF THE LINE WHICH IS THE MOST ACTIVE 
COMPETITOR OF THE INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY. 
Copyright, 1900, by A. Loeffler, Tompkinsville, New York 


OFFI IK 


THE CUNARDER 
From a photograph 


brains against the ship-owning skilland = make them American; or so, at least, 
long experience of maritime Europe. his chief British lieutenant, the Right 
Mither willingly or unwillingly, Mr. Hon. W. J. Pirrie, head of the great 
Morgan seems to have bound himself Belfast shipbuilding firm of Harland & 
to keep the British ships of the “com- Wolff, has formally announced _ be- 
hine” British. and never to seek to fore a committee of the House of 












































BERNARD N. BAKER, OF BALTIMORE, FORMERLY THE RIGHT HON. W. J. PIRRIE, OF BELFAST, HEAD 
PRESIDENT OF THE ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE, OF THE SHIPBUILDING FIRM OF HARLAND & 
AND A LEADING FIGURE IN THE INTER- WOLFF, AND THE CHIEF BRITISH REP- 
NATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE . RESENTATIVE IN THE GREAT 

COMPANY. AMERICAN COMPANY. 


Fron a fhotograph by Falk, New York From a photograph by Abernethy, Belfast. 
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Commons. Mr. Pirrie declares that 
not only will the present Brit- 
ish steamers of the “ combine ~ re- 
tain their flag and registry, but 
that “ Mr. Morgan has offered the 
government, on behalf of the new 
combination, to make a contract 
for fifty years that any British 
ships built, or to be built, for the 
new * combine ’ would not be trans- 
ferred to a foreign registry with- 
out the written consent of the 
president of the Board of ‘Trade, 
and that all British ships built, or 
to be built, for the ‘combine’ 
should be held at the disposal of 
the admiralty, either for cruisers 
or transports, on the same terms 
as those that might be accorded to 
other British vessels;” and there 
can scarcely be any misunderstand- 
ing about so definite a statement. 

So the real interest of the situa- 
tion does not rest in the prospect 
of an immediate increase of the 
American merchant marine, or of 
a sudden growth of the proportion 
of ocean commerce conveyed be- 
neath American colors. Mr. Mor- 
gan and his associates have gone 
abroad and purchased a great fleet 
of foreign ships, and now propose 
to employ this fleet in aggressive 
competition with foreign — ship- 
owners—just as these same Ameri- 
can investors might have put their 
money into a boot and shoe factory 
in England, or a great system of 
port docks, and have sought there- 
hy to compete with other British 
hoot and shoe manufacturers or 
dock managers. 

Of course Mr. Morgan’s enter- 
prise does not appeal so keenly to 
the patriotic emotions of his fellow 
countrymen as it would if his ships 
were mainly American ships, and 
his new tonnage were built in 
American vards, manned by Yan- 
kee tars, and sailed beneath the 
gridiron ensign. Yet even as it 
is, the great financier and his col- 
leagues deserve the frank good will 
of our people, and are likely to re- 
ceive a good measure of it. It is 
an undeniable advantage to Amer- 
ica to have this vast and splendid 
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THE STEAMERS OF THE HAMBURG-AMERICAN 












LINE, NOW IN ALLIANCE WITH THE INTER- 
NATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 

(1) THE DEUTSCHLAND, WHICH HOLDS 
THE RECORD BETWEEN NEW YORK AND 
PLYMOUTH; (2) A CORNER OF THE 
DEUTSCHLAND’S DRAWING-ROOM ; (3) THE 
GYMNASIUM ON THE MOLTKE. 
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tonnage held in friendly hands, and 
used for the expansion of American 
commerce. 

Europe sees this, and though Europe 
does not really lose these noble vessels 
from her registry and her naval reserve, 
she is plainly alarmed at the immediate 


of progress on shore, has the same free 
field, or freer, on the sea. The very vast- 
ness of the ocean is an invitation to such 
a brave, great, and noble undertaking. 
When passengers leaving New York in 
haste for Europe can find a swift ship 
sailing on every one of six days of the 
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THE WESTERNLAND, OF THE RED STAR LINE, A 


From a photograph—Copyright, 1900, by 


outlook. So bold a stroke of American 
financial statesmanship was wholly un- 
expected. The sheer audacity of it has 
not impressed the Old World more pro- 
foundly than this new and marvelous 
revelation of American wealth. No 
group of European capitalists would 
have dreamed of purchasing so mighty 
a merchant tonnage and combining it 
under one administration, And yet 
British financiers could have achieved it 
without arousing any of the tremen- 
dous governmental jealousy and hostil- 
itv with which Mr. Morgan and _ his 
comrades have successfully contended. 
‘THE OCEAN TRAFFIC OF THE FUTURE. 
The new company comes into exist- 
ence just at a time when there is op- 
portunity for it and need of it. Intelli- 
gent concentration of capital and en- 
ergy, which has wrought such miracles 


TYPICAL SIX-THOUSAND-TON FREIGHT STEAMER. 


the International Navigati:n Company 


week, instead of a heiter-skelter bunch 
on one or two days, and when a daily 
mail from Europe comes with clock-like 
regularity into the New York post-ottice 
—when these things, long hoped for but 
until now unattainable, are achieved, 
the people of the New World and the 
Old will begin to realize the true signif- 
icance of this opening battle for the 
Atlantic ocean carrying trade, 

It is not a contest that must end in 
victory for one flag anid humiliation for 
another, but rather a rivalry which is 
sure to bring great and enduring gain 
to the travel and the commerce of both 
continents. Just as America and Brit- 


ain united to lay the first Atlantic cable, 
so now in this great new venture upon 
Neptune’s realm they join their best re- 
sources for a mighty and_ beneficent 
undertaking, with which neither, per- 
haps, could have grappled alone. 











The Next Head of the Army. 


BY WILLIAM H. CARTER, 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL, U.S. A. 


MAJOR-GENERAL YOUNG, THE TYPICAL AMERICAN SOLDIER WHO 
IS SOON TO SUCCEED LIEUTENANT-GENERAL MILES AS CHIEF 


OF THE UNITED STATES ARMY. 


HILE the nations play unceasingly 

at diplomacy, they keep their 
swords sharp and their guns in readi- 
ness for emergencies. Sometimes when 
the political firmament looks darkest 
and most threatening the clouds are 
dispelled by the rising sun of arbitra- 
tion; but the grim figure of war always 
looms in the background, The successful 
soldier is still a popular hero, and hero 
worship is strong in all warlike peoples, 
Now that the generation of men who 
fought through our great Civil War is 
represented upon the active list of the 
army by only a few score names, it is a 
matter for congratulation that the man- 
tle of high command is about to fall in 
rapid succession upon several of these 
veterans before they pass into retire- 


ment. First in the line stands Major-, 


General Samuel B. M. Young, whom it 
is the President’s announced intention 
to appoint to the lieutenant-generalcy 
when General Miles reathes the age 
Jimit in August next, 

General Young has served in_ the 
army for almost forty-two years, having 
hegun his career as a private in the 
Twelfth Pennsylvania Infantry on the 
25th of April, 1861, when President 
Lincoln issued the first eall for volun- 
teers. Hlow he played his part in the 
four stirring vears that followed is suf- 
liciently evidenced by the official record, 
which shows that he was thrice bre- 
vetted for gallantry in action, and that 
he was mustered out, a few weeks after 
Appomattox, with the rank of colonel. 

Although he quitted the volunteer 
service with the well earned eagles upon 
his shoulders, in the following vear 
Young entered the regular army with 
the modest straps of a second lieutenant 
of infantry. A few weeks later, how- 


ever, the army was reorganized, and in 
recognition of his war record he was 
appointed a captain of the Eighth Cav- 
alry. He went West to join his new 
regiment, and was ordered to duty in 
the desolate and inhospitable wilds of 
Arizona, where his troop met the hostile 
Apaches in a series of campaigns that 
involved much toil and little chance of 
distinction. 

Sixteen years of such service passed 
before Captain Young received his next 
promotion, and nine more before he be- 
came a_ lieutenant-colonel. Most of 
these years he spent at one or other of 
the cavalry posts in the wildest parts of 
the new West. The men of those fron- 
tier days who rode with Mackenzie, 
(irierson, the two Greggs, Merritt, 
Hatch, Carr, and Custer, needed to have 
endurance and pluck. It was a hard 
school for the practical soldier, but out 
of it came a splendid body of fighting 
cavalry, so serviceable and e‘ticient that 
the test of war has suggested no im- 
provement in its organization, 

Five vears ago Young had reached the 
grade of colonel by seniority promotion, 
and was commanding his regiment, the 
Third Cavalry, near the Canadian 
border. When it became evident that 
war with Spain could not be avoided 
much longer, the regular army was 
drawn southward, the chief point of con- 
centration being the great camp at 
Chickamauga, to which Young_and his 
troopers were ordered. He and some 
other Civil War veterans had been de- 
voting much time and attention to pre- 
paring their young officers and men for 
the call to the field. It was largely as a 
result of their work that the little army 
we sent to Santiago, as far as its per- 
sonnel was concerned, was one of the 
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THE NEXT HEAD 


best fighting machines of its size 
that the world has ever seen. 

Brigade and division com- 
manders being needed for the 
volunteer army, Young’s name 
appeared on the first list of brig- 
adier-generals, and he was as- 
signed to a cavalry brigade of 
Shafter’s corps. At Santiago his 
command was the first to come in 
touch with the enemy. Under 
Young’s orders it fought and 
won a sharp skirmish with the 
Spanish outposts at Las Guasi- 
mas; but before the more im- 
portant action at San Juan the 
general was stricken down by 
fever, 

In the following year, at the 
height of Aguinaldo’s insurrec- 
tion, it became evident :that a 
powerful force, led by some of 
our best generals, was needed to 
assert American authority in the 
Philippines. Lawton, Wheaton 
and Young were among. those 
chosen for the task, the last 
named being again put in com- 
mand of a cavalry brigade. Like 
the Indian warfare of the West, 
it was a thankless sort of serv- 
ice, but Young’s work was so 
elticient that it won him the re- 
ward of a major-generalship in 
the regular army. That coveted 
rank was given him by President 
McKinley in February, 1901. A 
few months later he came back 
to America, where he has since 
served as commander of the De- 
partment of California and as or- 
ganizer of the new War College. 

General Young’s personality 
is that of a typical American ofti- 
cer. He is a tall and soldierly 
figure, more than six feet in 
height, and it is unnecessary to 
add that he ts a fine horseman. 
Kntering the service as a private 
of volunteers, without the advan- 
tage of a West Point training, his 
promotion to the lieutenant- 
generaley will fitly crown his long 
career, and will be accepted by 
his fellow soldiers and by the 
country as a proper reward of 
merit and devotion to duty. 
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The Probationer. 


THE 


HOW THE REY. JOHN RITCHIE WAS CALLED 


“FOR KEEPS” TO CHURCH AT WHITE 


MAN'S LAKE. 


BY HERMAN 


I. 


Pp ULLING up his ponies on the crest 
of a Jong divide, Jake Mattheson 
extended his whip and growled: 

* Yon’s the school. Thar’s where we 
hold meeting.” 

The young minister who sat beside 
him shivered as he looked down on the 
wintry land. A twenty mile wind plas 
sixty degrees of frost is not productive 
of warmth, and the bitter prospect 
added a chiil to their rigors. All about 
them clumps of ragged poplar blotched 
the whiteness. Far off a range of hills 
thrust scrub crowned peaks against a 
livid sky; the snowy wastes were lifeless, 
In the east a sad spruce forest blackly 
loomed. Over all brooded the silence. 

The vastness of it all, the solitude, 
the blanehed, far-reaching desolation, 
awed and oppressed the young man. It 
was so different from the smug, road- 
ruled Eastern townships. Hard, cruel, 
brutal, its utter savagery repelled the 
eve and sickened the soul, 

“Settlement’s behind 
Jake added. “See it in 
Git up, thar!” 

In less than the specified time the 
young minister—student, rather, for he 
Was not vet ordained—looked down on 
the pastorate to which he had been 
called on probation. Its appearance was 
not inspiring. Over a wide range of 
rolling prairie a score or so of shanties 
were thinly scattered. Rude, they all 
were—some built of others of 
rough, unhewn logs. Only one or two 
boasted a second story; and to offset the 
pretensions of these, still others were 
simply mounds of straw threshed over 
loose pole frames. Grim, inhospitable 
looking, they amid unfenced 
fields, their spurting columns of wood 
smoke alone suggesting a note of cheer. 

* Looks homesome, dont it?” the 


the ridge.” 
five minutes. 


sod, 


stood 


WHITAKER. 


driver said. “Cold? Shore! We'll soon 
he thar.” 

Glancing quickly up, the student saw 
that a smile was softening the lines of 
the man’s grim visage. Amazed, he 
tried to think what in that bleak pros- 
pect could call forth a touch of feeling, 
and wondered if he, too, would some 
day come to love it. It did not seem 
possible. Stern and forbidding, the 
land frowned-upon him in its coldness. 

So steeped was he in this mood that 
he took no heed of the trail. Serub, 
bluff, and snowy waste passed by in dim 
procession until a shout, a crash, and 
the sudden impact of his own body 
against the dashboard — effectually 
aroused him. 

Turning quickly about a bluff, they 
had run into a mounted man and just 
wissed a girl who rode behind him. 
When the student recovered and looked 
around, the man was pinned in the deep 
snow beneath his beast, while the gir! 
sat her bronco and looked on with an 
expression of half amusement, half con- 
cern, 

* Jake.” velled the — fallen 
* kain’t vou give mea hand?” - 

But Jake’s broncos were showing 
what a Western pony can do in the line 
of kicking when he humps himself, and 
Jake said so in terms that were any- 
thing but polite. Uttering an oath, the 
young fellow continued his struggles 
until the student jumped from the 
sleigh and raised the fallen beast. Then 
growling surly thanks, he rose and 
dusted the snow from his mooseskin 
coat. 

“ Jake.” he growled, “T’ll take up a 
subscription to buy vou a string 0° bells. 
You came round thet bluff slick as 
silent death.” 

A contemptuous grin wrinkled the 
settler’s gnarled front. ‘“ Yer ears is 


Mah, 


long enough,” he snarled. “ Put the gal 
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PRETTY, HE THOUGHT, BUT— SO BOLD! ‘NO WOMEN OF HIS ACQUAINTANCE EVER RODE THAT WAY. 


ahead nex’ time, McCloud. She aint personal opinions, the student took note 
deaf.” of the girl. She was surveying his eler- 

Flushing angrily, the voung fellow ical garb with a half curious, half quizzi- 
made a sharp retort, which the settler cal glance. - At first he had taken her 
answered. While they were exchanging for a boy, for she rode astride, Western 
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fashion, and her long hair was coiled be- 
neath her cap; but the small waist, large 
eves, and unmistakably feminine hips, 


quickly .undeceived him. Pretty, he 
thought, turning his eyes from her 
short riding skirt, but—so bold! No 


women of his acquaintance ever rode 
that way, 

“Wal’,’ finished Mattheson, “1 
kain’t stop to bandy words with no fool 
idgit. Git up, thar’! Who is he?” 
Jake added to his companion when the 
ponies were once more flying along the 
trail. “ Yell find out soon enough. Him 
an’ thet gal hev’ kept us out of a min- 
ister for more’n half a year. Her name’s 
Walton, Ruth Walton, an’ she’s the 
derndest little minx west o? Winnipeg. 
Why,” he ejaculated, slapping his thigh, 
* she jest runs the vestry.” Then, with 
a rueful grin that vet contained an ele- 
ment of pride, he told how she had 
driven the last three probationers back 
to the haunts of men. 

“The first man,” he said, “was a 
right smart chap—you should hey’ seen 
him spank the Bible; but Ruth took a 


mislikin® to his hair. Said it was too 
straight, an’—well, he hed to go.” The 


student blushed as he remembered that 
his call had contained the rather unusual 
request for a photograph and a snip of 
his hair. * Yes,” Jake repeated, * he hed 
to go, for Ruth raised the boys agin’ him 
an’ made his place hotter ‘n blazes. The 
next chap,” he mused, pulling out and 
hiting off nearly half a plug of tobacco, 
“was a leetle too pale in the gills for 
her taste—didn't care much “bout him; 
but the third was a jim dandy. Licked 
two of the boys, an’ put some backbone 
in the vestry. Thought we was a goin’ 
to keep him, but “—he sighed—* man 
thet is born of weemen is small perta- 
ters an’ few ina hill. The derned fool 
hed to go an’ fall in love with Ruth. 
Thet fixed him. She made such a show 
of the eritter thet we fired him slick. 
She “lowed,” the settler finished, as the 
ponies pulled up in front of his door, 
“thet vou was a likely lookin’ chap. 
But Lordy,” he  dubiously added, 
“there's no tellin’. You hain’t got the 
beef o° the last chap, an’ the bovs might 
notion to hustle vou therselves. Mr. 


Ritchie. wife.” he said to the feminine 
duplicate of himself who just then 
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opened the door. “ He’sa goin’ to board 
with us. Hustle supper now.” 


Tut remainder of the week the new 
minister spent in making house to house 
calls, and everywhere he went he heard 
more of Ruth and her tricks. She was, 
he learned, an only daughter, the child 
of an English settler of whom little was 
known save that his speech and bearing 
proclaimed him of good family—such 
are plenty in the northland, whose vast 
womb lends itself to the burying of 
secrets. Of her mother, still less was 
known, but one or two who had seen the 
portrait which hung inher father’s 
room said that Ruth came honestly by 
her beauty. 

Yet despite her ancestry, Ruth was a 
child of the plains. _Motherless at three, 
she grew up free as the northern air, as 
unconventional as the wide plains, and 
saucy as a blackbird. She was a thorn 
in the side of the settlement preachers, 
the dollars of whose salary numbered 
less than the pains she inflicted upon 
them, 

One Sunday she came to chureh clad 
in a décolleté gown which «she had 
fished from her dead mother’s belong- 
ings, and so horrified the preacher that 
he broke down in his sermon. Another 
time she surreptitiously conveved cigars 
into meeting and helped the boys to 
smoke them. She had played dancing 
tunes on the church organ after a Sab- 
hath service, and offered the minister 
the loan of a vellow backed novel. All 
these things and many others, with ad- 
ditions, subtractions, surmises, and sug- 
gestions were poured into the young 
minister's ears by shrewd mothers of 
marriageable daughters who also main- 
tained that the things the girl had done 
were only a triffe less scandalous than 
those she had left undone. In view of 
which revelations the calm countenance 
the minister held at his first meeting 
covered a fair degree of nervousness. 

The attendance was large at that 
meeting. On the school benches were 
crowded the settlers from twenty miles 
around—long, lean men, angular wom- 
en, and young girls from whose tender 
hones hard work and harder fare had 
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“T WISH YOU WOULDN’T RIDE LIKE THAT.” 


worn the flesh. In the latter youth 
constituted the sole claim to beauty; 
and as the minister mentally compared 
their washed out prettiness with the rich 
hloom of the girl he met on the trail, 
he easily divined the source of her 
power over the vestry. As always, its 
members had paid conscious or uncon- 
scious tribute to the strongest influence 
which can be brought to bear upon their 
Sex, . 

As he rose silent 


from prayer, he 


found himself looking into her face. 
She was sitting on the front bench, al- 
most within reach of his hand. In her 
eves was the quizzical look of their first 
meeting, only to it she had added a 
touch of insolence. As their eyes met, 
she turned and whispered to MeCloud, 
who sat beside her. 

“Not quite up to sample.” 

Light as it was, the minister heard, 
and the girl saw that he heard. She saw 
him flush, and noted with secret admira- 
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tion the swift tightening of the lips that 
controlled the sudden pulse and turned 
his face to stone. In the brief glance 
that Hashed between them, each read 
consciousness of the situation and an- 
swered the other’s challenge. Rising, 
the minister proceeded with the service. 

After the hymns he preached a ser- 
mon suited to his hearers, using com- 
mon words, freely illustrating, strictly 
avoiding metaphor and tricks of rhet- 
orice. And as he warmed to his work he 
forgot Ruth, McCloud. and the staring, 
curious settlers. He saw only a great 
impersonality that embodied sin, unhap- 
piness, and all the ills that man is heir 
to. At this he preached, counseling, 
advising, exhorting, explaining, laying 
down an earnest, practical rule of life. 
As he talked, curiosity waned and gave 
place to an eager, breathless interest. 
Leaning forward, the people took the 
words from his lips; and when at the 
end of an hour he closed the Bible, a 
heavy sigh paid him the tribute of sus- 
pended breath. 

Now that his eyes were once more 
free, they drew naturally to the front 
bench. Ruth was looking coldly in- 
different. He had not seen her at- 
temps at calm abstraction while he was 
preaching, nor the flushing color which 
marked her failure. Sighing, he rose 
and pronounced the benediction. 

While the minister exchanged greet- 


ings with their wives and daughters, the - 


Vestry-men discussed his merits in the 
<table. Jake Mattheson—who was board- 
ing the minister, and therefore was 
biased in his opinions—opined that 
there were “no ‘tater bugs crawlin’ on 
him.” Si, Jake’s brother and the big- 
vest man in the settlement, indorsed the 
verdict in a voice of thunder. Old 
Jemmy Hodges, a weazened stick of a 
man, thought in a high squeal that the 
preaching sampled well, but cast his 
vote for a married minister. He always 
had maintained that none but a woman 
could put kicking straps on Ruth. Of 
this Si Mattheson was not so sure; any 
way, he was in favor of giving the lad 
ashow. If he did the job—well: if not, 


then they could eall a married man. 

“Let him fight his fight.” Si finished; 
“an? if he wins out, I’m for callin’ him 
for keeps.” 
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* Sore we!” chorused the others. 

For the next month the fight went on 
in rather desultory style. The boys 
were feeling their man. Apart from a 
little giggling in meeting, and one or 
two attempts to be funny at the min- 
ister’s expense, they had not committed 
themselves. And before these prelimi- 
nary skirmishes developed into anything 
serious, a furious storm burst over the 
settlement and winter closed down with 
the snap of a trap. 

It was the hardest season in thirty 
vears—-seven white months, a yard of 
snow on the level, and a mean tempera- 
ture of thirty-five below. Smoke col- 
umns, ascending from amid huge drifts, 


marked the sites of buried cabins. 
Landmarks were obliterated, and 
twenty feet of snow banked: in the 


bluffs. Travel, except on well beaten 
roads, was almost impossible, and social 
life—meager at the best of times— 
languished. To give this a fillip, and to 
break the monotony of existence, 
Ritchie enlisted the aid of such young 
folk as possessed talent, and got up a 
Christmas entertainment that was to 
he long remembered because of certain 
numbers which did not appear on the 
program. 

On the night of the social he found 
Si Mattheson waiting for him outside 
the school. 

“'There’s a goin’ to be trouble,” Si 
said in a rumbling whisper. ‘“ The boys 
hev’ a keg in the stable, an’ they've 
been hittin’ it hard.” 

Ritchie heard in silence. He looked 
at the school. Out of the darkness its 
windows punched warm squares of light, 
through the open door floated laughter 
and the hum of voices. Above him, mil- 
lions of cold stars gemmed the void. 
The northwester breathed an icy breath. 
Across the north, Aurora Borealis 
waved her shimmering veils of fire. He 
shivered. Chicken-hearted, Si  won- 
dered ? 

“Where is that keg?” 
denly inquired. 

“Tucked on top o’ the roof logs.” 

Turning, the minister vanished in 
the darkness. Si heard the stable door 
open, and just about the time his slow 
wits began to comprehend the min- 
ister’s purpose there came a crash, a 


Ritchie sud- 
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splash, and a strong spirituous smell 
drifted down the wind. Si gasped, and 
before he recovered his normal poise 
the minister’s voice sounded close beside 
him. 

“Come along,” he said. “The peo- 
ple are waiting.” 

North, south, east, and west, every 
trail had poured the settlers into the 
schoolhouse. It was crammed—men, 
women, and children packed the 
benches and lined the walls. In the far 
corner a score of young men herded to- 
gether—half of these were Canadians, 
and the remainder either English re- 
mittance men or Barnardo boys, grafts 
of the London slums transplanted to a 
sterner and healthier soil. Their flushed 
faces proclaimed the owners of the keg 
fully as much as their actions. They 
were playing rough jokes upon each 
other, and at the minister’s entrance 
they set up a hoarse laugh. 

In a glance Ritchie sized the situa- 
tion; then, cool, calm, almost indiffer- 
ent, he mounted the platform and gave 
out the first number. This, a quartet, 
the boys allowed to go by without inter- 
ference, applauding vociferously at its 
close; but later in the evening they be- 
gan to interject remarks, stamping to 
the music, and doing their utmost to 
confuse the performers. At times they 
became positively uproarious, yet 
through it all the minister kept his head. 

At the end of each number he rose, 
made some happy comment, announced 
the next number, and sat down un- 
ruffied. 

“He’s got nerve,” Jake Mattheson 
whispered to Si. 

“'Takes muscle to hold this crowd,” 
the latter pessimistically responded. 

At last Ritchie stepped forward to 
give his own number—a humorous mon, 
ologue. Coolly, as if enjoying perfect 
silence, he spoke the first few sentences. 
They could not be heard; still he held 
on, and soon, perhaps moved by curi- 
osity, the disturbers abated their noise. 
Little by little it lessened until he had 
almost perfect order. It appeared as if 
he had won out; but just when he 
paused to emphasize a line, a jeer broke 
on the stillness. 

A hush followed. The remark con- 
tained so vile an insult that even the 
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corner refused to father it. The people 
in front turned sharply round, those in 
the rear looked sheepishly ahead; all 
were excited, only the minister main- 
tained his coolness. He waited amid 
dead silence. He did not know the 
speaker, but there was no mistaking 
the accent; and just when the stillness 
was becoming oppressive he launched a 
retort that was sharper than a locust’s 
thorn. Quick, apt, biting, it covered 
the principal failings of a remittance 
man, and left a ripple of suggestion 
flowing in its wake. 

A roar of laughter followed. Ritchie’s 
retort was a master-stroke. It aroused 
instantly the fierce jealousy which ob- 
tains between Briton and Colonial, and 
set the corner by the ears. The Canadi- 
ans joined in the laugh against their 
fellows, and kept good order until, just 
when the last number had been given 
out, a window suddenly flew up and a 
raucous voice roared: 

“ All hands to take a drink! ” 

Instantly the man nearest the win- 
dow vaulted out; then, feet first, head- 
long, sideways, any way, just as their 
hurry and the press of thrusting hands 
permitted, Barnardo boys, Canadians, 
and remittance men streamed after. 
When the last rolled over the sill, 
Ritchie rose to dismiss the meeting, but 
had scarcely spoken the last word when 
an angry yell rose on the outside, and a 


scurry of feet came back from the 
stable. A whisper passed around the 
room. 


“He spilled ‘the liquor, an’ they’re 
a layin’ for himt”*, 

The minister went on buttoning his 
gloves. Women glanced fearfully in his 
direction, and whispered with their 
husbands, but these shook their heads. 
It was the minister’s quarrel; if he 
couldn’t hold his own he was no good 
in that settlement. Curious eyes turned 
on him as he strode towards the door. 

As he passed out, his eye fell on Ruth 
Walton. Her face was a study of emo- 
tion—anger, fear, apprehension, alter- 
nated in quick succession. Her eyes said 
stay, but her proud red mouth locked 
firmly on the words. In that strangely 
composite expression he read what he 
had to expect. 

Smiling, he stepped outside. A late 
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moon shed a flood of silver on the dark 
crowd surging about the door. Its many 
faces were black with anger, bitter with 
prejudice. 

“Where you a goin?” a _ voice 
growled, and a man stumbled heavily 
against him. 

It was McCloud. Whirling quickly 
round, Ritchie struck with all his heart 
a smart, clean blow that landed with 
a whip-like crack and drew a yell of 
lierce delight from the crowding men. 

“ He'll fight! ” they howled. * Go in, 
Jim, an’ give him fits!” 

McCloud needed no prompting. Re- 
covering from his surprise, he came with 
a rush; but before he could strike, a 
heavy body split the ring, he was seized 
about the waist and hurled headlong in 
the snow. 

“ Next!” Si Mattheson roared. * My 
night out! Next!” 

The crack of the minister’s fist had 
roused the fiercest fighting blood in six- 
ieen counties. The man was a berserk. 
His face gleamed white and stern, his 
eyes were stecl rays, his huge figure 
loomed larger in the tender light. 

“Next!” he shouted. 

“This ain’t your quarrel,’ a voice 
grumbled, then its owner fled precip- 
itately to avoid the sudden clutch of 
the giant’s hands. 

“ No one?” Si challenged, walking to 
and fro in the ring. 

From the way the crowd shrank from 
his threatening fist he might have been 
a giant of eld and they pygmys of the 
fable. One or two men on the edge of 
the ring slunk off to the stable. ‘They 
had seen big Jim McCloud lifted and 
shot like a stone from a sling—that was 
enough. He was slowly extricating 
himself from the deep drift which had 
)roken his fall. Curious faces peered 
from the school door. It was a dark 
picture, and the pallid moon framed it 
in gleaming silver. 

“Look here, Mr. Mattheson,” the 
minister said, laying a hand on the 
giant’s arm, “ I’m perfectly able to fight 
my own battles.” ; 

“IT believe you,” Si rumbled, “ but 
you don’t have to when I’m around. 
Preachin’s your lay. Come on now, 
won't you? . 

But the ring scattered for the stable, 
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from the shadow of which a_ voice 
yelled: 

* You think you’re smart, Si Matthe- 
son, but we’ll ketch him alone one 0’ 
these days!” 

* You will, will you?” Si growled. 

With the rush of a charging grizzly he 
swept down on the stable, but before he 
had covered half the ground a whip 
cracked, and a double team dashed off 
down the trail. The sleigh was black 
with men, and as it flew along their 
savage yells came floating back. <A 
minute and they were out of sight; 
then, one by one, the settlers hitched 
and followed. 

~ Thet was a right smart fillip you 
give McCloud,” Jake Mattheson said to 
the minister as they drove home, “ an’ 
it served you well. Sid sooner fight 
than eat, but he’d hev let the boys tear 
you in bits if you hedn’t shown grit. 
They'll shorely lay for you,” he added 
comfortingly. 


UI. 


AnD doubtless they would have if op- 
portunity had waited on inclination, but 
after Christmas another wild storm 
hurst over the settlement. For ten days 
it raged without let, and though it then 
eased for a single night, the next morn- 
ing the wind veered southeast and blew 
a perfect gale. Storm followed storm in 
quick succession; for weeks the air was 
thick as a fleece, and the temperatures 
dropped below the record. In two 
months the mercury never once thawed. 
the spirit thermometers often read 
down to sixty-five below. 

In the cabins meals froze on the table, 
meat .was chopped with an ax for the 
pot, bread came hard as a brick from the 
hox. Though one might keep from 
freezing, it was impossible to get warm. 
Men sat close up to red-hot stoves that 
were swallowing a cord of wood a day, 
and yet shivered with the cold at their 
hacks. In that frozen purgatory pas- 


sion languished, vendettas were laid 
aside, and petty jealousies dwarfed to 
their very seeds. 

At the end of January the leaden skv 
was still feeding fat the drifts. One 
morning Ritchie sat in his little study 
under the gable of Jake Mattheson‘s 
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house. The window was heavily frosted, 
but by breathing on a pane he had 
cleared a spot through which he pres- 
ently spied a dark object laboring 
through the drift. A man was coming 
along the trail towards the house. 

Springing up, Ritchie ran down 
stairs, and as he threw open the door 
Si Mattheson came stamping along the 
veranda. “ Any o’ you folks seen any- 
thin’ o° McCloud of late?” he asked. 
* There warn’t no smoke comin’ from 
his shanty this mornin’.” 

“ Mebbe he’s away,” Jake suggested, 
looking up from his place by the stove. 

Si shook his head. “ Might hev’ been 
teaming wood,” he allowed, * but thet 
don’t count. His out trail goes by my 
door, an’ there hain’t been a track on 
it in three weeks. Better come along 0° 
me an’ see what’s doin’.” 

“* Wait a minute,” said Ritchie, * and 
lil go too.” 

MeCloud, who was a bachelor, lived 
alone in a little log shanty a couple of 
miles to the north of Jake’s: but short 
as the distance was, it took the three 
men, spelling one another on the lead, 
iwo hours to make it—two hours of 
heart-breaking, wind-trying labor. 
About the shanty there was no sign of 
life. The wind whirled the flying scud 
drearily around its corners, the hissing 
drift flew by, a huge white mound 
hanked the door to the very latch. 

“Look’s bad,” Si muttered as he 
kicked the eumbering snow aside, then 
as he threw open the door he whistled 
his astonishment. 

Inside, the cabin was completely gut- 
ted—flooring, rafters, bedstead, table, 
stools, everything inflammable was gone. 
The cold stove straddled two floor joists. 
In the far corner, wrapped in his 
blankets, lay McCloud. 

A week before he had run out of 
wood, and, taking advantage of a lift in 
the drift, he had gone to the bush to cut 
a load. He had to break new trail all 
the way, and it was late in the afternoon 
when he loaded on the last stick. Twice 
on the way home his load upset, and as 
he reloaded the last time the wind rose 
and walled him in circling clouds of 
snow. Ifit had held to the one quarter, 
he might have made his shanty; but 
presently the storm slewed to the éast. 
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No team can face the raw east wind 
when it carries seventy degrees of frost. 
McCloud’s oxen fell off before it. To- 
wards evening, he threw off his load 
and traveled light, hoping to strike 
some settler’s cabin; but his team were 
headed away from the settled lands. 
Hours of tumultuous darkness ensued, 
during which he wandered like a lost 
soul in a black void. He felt himself 
freezing, but had no remedy until a 
merciful shift of wind turned his oxen 
home; and it was midnight when, with 
badly frozen feet, he crawled into his 
cabin. 

“ Hed to hey a fire,” he said, looking 
sheepishly at the minister, “ an’ for the 
las’ five days I kept her a goin’ with the 
tixin’s. Burned ’em all,” he added with 
a wave of his hand. ‘“ Would hew 
started on the stable logs, but them 
plaguey feet hold me down.” 

While Jake and Si cut the stable 
mangers into stove wood, Ritchie ex- 
amined MecCloud’s feet. In preparing 
for a frontier pastorate he had taken a 
course in medicine, and he saw at once 
that while the left foot might be saved, 
the right was hopelessly frozen. He saw 
also what this involveu. As yet no rail- 
road pierced those wilds. The nearest 
surgeon practised in Winnepeg, and be- 
tween him and them lay two hundred 
miles of drifted trail. His decision was 
quickly made. 

“*T stay here,” he said to Jake. “ Send 
my things over as soon as possible.” 

Before they left, Si and Jake tore up 
the granary floor and laid it in the 
shanty, and after they were gone the 
minister knocked up a table and a set of 
stools. While he worked, McCloud 
looked on ashamed. Once or twice he 
shuffled uneasily, and at last that which 
was on his mind found expression. 

“Say!” he burst out. “ Would i 
make you feel any better to lam me oie 
in the eye? If it would, jes’ fire away.” 

When the minister laughingly re- 
fused, he seemed almost offended. 

“Wal.” he grumbled, “I thought as 
vou might like to get even. Any way, 
you hit me one good crack. Shucks, 
didn’t I see stars!” 

Through all the next week the min- 
ister carefully watched the injured 
members, hoping that nature ‘might 


” 
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work a miracle; but when McCloud com- 
plained of dull pains in the knee and 
hip, he knew that the operation could 
no longer be deferred. Already he had 
gathered together such rude appliances 
as the settlement afforded, and now he 
called in Si and Jake. 

“ Jim stood it well,” Jake said, de- 
scribing the operation to Jemmy 
Hodges, “but Lord, man, I sickened, 
an’ Si plumb fainted.” 

“An’ the _ preacher?” 

ueried. 

* Didn’t like it no better than us, I 
reckon,” Jake answered. “ His face was 
white an’ sot like stone, but he cut an’ 
stitched, an’ ketched up them art’ries 
skilful as a surgeon.” 

Jemmy allowed that they would stand 
some show of keeping the minister after 
this. 

Jake agreed with Jemmy, and said 
that the boys were swearing by him. 

Jemmy dubiously suggested Ruth. 

Jake reckoned that she couldn’t do 
nothing without the boys, and reminded 
Jemmy that the minister hadn’t begun 
on her yet. 

“ Ruther 
Jemmy. 

“ Shore!” Jake agreed. 


Jemmy 


him nor me,” finished 


IV. 


For a week after the operation Me- 
Cloud did well; then, suddenly, blood 
poisoning set in. The news flashed 
through the settlement. For the first 
time since they had been snaiching 
their bread from the hands of the cruel 
north, death’s shadow loomed over the 
settlers, and now they pitted against it 
the sullen determination that had tri- 
umphed over frost, and drought, and 
creeping locust. One by one, through 
drift and blinding storm, they came to 
offer aid, and none came empty handed. 
Each brought some rude comfort from 
his scanty store; but while McCloud ac- 
cepted these he refused their help, say- 
ing quietly to Ritchie: 

“'There’s but one beside yourself as 
I'd like to hev about me.” 

“ Who?” asked Ritchie. 

“ Ruth,” he answered. 

And as if in answer to his wish, she 
came that night. The minister was sit- 
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ting by the bed, applying wet cloths to 
the patient’s burning head, when a clash 
of bells sounded on the outside. 

“ Walton’s!” McCloud exclaimed, 
sitting up. “ He’s the only man as owns 
a double string.” 

As he spoke the door opened on Ruth. 
On her fur coat frost diamonds sparkled, 
her face was flushed from the kiss of 
the breeze. 

“ All right, dad!” she called through 
the door. “ Good-by!” Then, walking 
over to the bed, she said: “ I’ve come 
to nurse you, Jim.” 

“ But,” the minister began, slightly 
shocked at the novel situation. 
“ But 3? 

“ Oh, it’s all right,” she went on with 
calm confidence; “I’ve brought my 
blankets.” Then, surveying him author- 
itatively, she added: “ You’re just worn 
out. Go and lie down.” 








“ But ” he stammered. 
“In that corner,” she went on. 
“Here, you haven’t half clothes 


enough! ‘Take my coat and spread it 
over your blankets.” 

Without further protest he obeyed, 
and had scarcely lain down before he 
was fast asleep. 

When he awoke he stared about him. 
The cabin was transformed. While he 
slept Ruth had swept the floor, scrubbed 
the table, cleaned the lamp, which now 
shone resplendent, and given Jim’s 
cooking pans a needed scouring. Neat 
and clean herself, she was getting 
breakfast ready. A savory smell of fry- 
ing bacon filled the cabin, and mingled 
with the odors of coffee and cooking 
biscuit. 

“Well!” the minister exclaime:, 
“You are a fairy godmother! ” 

“Looks homesome, don’t it?” Me- 
Cloud chuckled from the bed. “ Her 
ekal ain’t in the county.” 

Later, the minister came almost to 
believe it, for as her days of nursing 
dragged on to weeks Ruth developed 
wonderfully. The mother love which 
lies dormant in every girl’s heart came 
into full fruitage. She mothered thera 
both, and though on oceasion her ma- 
ternal authority trenched on the bounds 
of tyranny, it was exercised in such a 
sweetly pretty way that slavery under 
her would have seemed an enviable con- 
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dition. Other qualities, too, were ex- 
panding in the girl’s nature. The ro- 
hustness of soul that made her enemy 
to the milk and water type of preacher 
took no offense at Ritchie; and this first 
great requirement once satisfied, a nat- 
ural and most feminine inclination to- 
wards refinement made her take pleas- 
ure in his society. They became fast 
friends, and their friendship was none 
the weaker because she had found that 
in most things he was much stronger 
than herself. 

In moments when their patient 
balanced between life and death, she 
learned to look to Ritchie. One night, 
in particular, she never forgot. Mc- 
Cloud was nearing a crisis. Fever had 
stripped his strong bones of flesh until 
from sheer lack of fuel it had burned 
itself out; only his tremendous vitality 
kept him alive. He was lying motion- 
less, scarce breathing, but suddenly, in 
the middle of the night, she heard him 
ealling. 

“ Yes,” she answered, bending over. 

So faintly that she barely heard, he 
whispered: “ Good-by. I’m a goin’.” 

Pale, trembling, awed by this first 
glimpse of the end of life, she stood 
until Ritchie answered her sudden call. 
He found that the patient’s hands were 
icy cold, chills were slowly crawling up 
his limbs; he was surely dying. 

Stripping off his coat, the minister 
went to work. 

“Rub his hands! Slap them!” he 
said, and the masterful tone gave her a 
sudden thrill and restored her courage. 
“ Pour a little of this into his mouth.” 

He handed her the whisky, while he 
rubbed the man’s body with the fiery 
spirit. An hour passed, a second, a 
third, and all the while the faint spirit 
seemed to be slipping, slipping, slipping 
further from its clay. 

“Tt ain’t no use,” McCloud whispered 
once. “ Let me go.” 

“Nonsense!” Ritchie exclaimed, 
looking him full in the face. “ You'll 
live to ride the prairies many a day.” 

McCloud’s eyes wandered to his face; 
Ruth too looked there for comfort, for 
she intuitively felt that death was hovy- 
ering over them. It was the psycholog- 
ical moment when the attitude of a sick 
man’s mind turns the balance, and the 
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minister knew it. Though morally cer- 
tain that McCloud was dying, he turned 
to the probing eyes a countenance that 
was inscrutable and clad in a mask of 
hope. At last the patient spoke. 

“Wall,” he faltered, “I reckon you 
know best. Here goes—for—another— 
try!” 

And that try carried him past the 
crisis. He ought to have died; by living 
he violated all precedents known to 
medical science, but live he did, and 
once on the mend the rude health and 
virile energy of the plainsman brought 
him a quick convalescence. By the time 
that the ducks and geese were flying 
north, he was able to sit up, and a week 
after they set him in the warm sun by 
the door. Then Ruth went home. 

ivery day, however, she rode over to 
see how her patient was progressing, 
and after each visit the minister would 
walk with her as far as the turn of the 
trail. They were now on such friendly 
terms that he felt at liberty to speak 
on a matter which had given him some 
disquiet. He was beginning to assimi- 
late the Western life. One by one his 
astern prejudices had sloughed off, but 
as yet he had failed to accustom himself 
to her way of riding; and one day, just 
when she was about to leave him, he 
looked up suddenly and said: 

“1 wish you wouldn’t ride like that.” 

“ Why?” she queried, and the wonder 
that floated in her eyes filled him with 
shame of his prudery. “ How should one 
ride? ” she naively asked, and his dis- 
comfiture was complete. 

“Pardon!” he stammered. “ I—I— 
I ought not to have said it.” 

But she pressed for an answer. When 
he would not give it, she rode thought- 
fully away. Next morning she did not 
come, nor the next, nor the next. A 
week passed by, and still she did not 
come. Once or twice he caught a 
glimpse of her when she was riding, but 
always at sight of him she wheeled and 
rode away. He was now sure that he 
had given her mortal offense; but he 
was mistaken. She was seeing herself 
in his eyes, trying herself by his stand- 
ards. Having found out from her 





father how Eastern women ride, she 
tried their fashion, and after a fourth 
tumble pronounced it utterly hopeless. 
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“ Bother! ” she exclaimed. “It must 
be sheep these Easterners ride!” 


We 


Yer, in due course, the trouble 
worked out its own end. One morning, 
about sunrise, when she thought no one 
would be abroad, Ruth mounted her 
pony. Save for an occasional drift in 
the shadow of the bluffs the snow was 
all gone. An infinite greenness re- 
placed the whiteness and the silence. 
‘rom under lazy lids drowsy nature 
shot green glances; the warm air vi- 
brated to the song of the birds, the 
woods softly whispered a tale of sunlight 
glinting on the waters. The morning 
was perfect. It called Ritchie from his 
bed, and set Si Mattheson early on the 
trail. He and Jemmy Hodges were to 
drive McCloud to Winnipeg, there to be 
fitted with an artificial foot. 

“Didn’t expect you quite so soon.” 
the minister said when Si and Jemmy 
passed him on the trail; “ but Jim’s all 
ready. Go ahead, Tl say good-by when 
you come back.” 

IIe was feeling that morning the spell 
of the prairie—its mystery, its fascina- 
tion. Its vast rolling billows filled him 
with a sense of peace and power. Its 
infinitude awed him; its teeming life, 
reveling in the joy of existence, found 
answering expression in his own soul. 
On that great expanse the settlers’ 
cabins dwarfed to coops in a chicken 
yard; still each was the prolifie center 
of motley noises—the lowing of kine, 
the eackle of fowls, the cries of men. 
Far to the south lay the ridge from 
which he had first seen the settlement. 
As it eaught his eye he remembered the 
sudden sweetness which transfigured 
Jake’s rough face—he understood it 
now. 

“Tt is beautiful,” he murmured. 

Walking on he breasted a sandhill. 
As he crossed the ridge, Ruth came gal- 
loping up the rise with hair streaming 
on the wind, 
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“ Aha, young lady!” he eried, seizing 
her bridle. “ Now I’ve got you. Tell— 
why do you run from me?” 

She looked rebelliously from under 
her cloud of hair. He was tall; his eyes 
almost leveled hers, and she saw that 
while they were soft, they were also very 
determined. Bowing low, she said: 

“ I—I am so different from the wom- 
en you know. J—I—cannot sal 

* A—h?” he breathed. 

From her face his eye passed over the 
rounded bust, down all the length of the 
shameless, shapely limbs, and brought 
up at her foot. Within him, the man 
and his prejudice battled fiercely; but 
man is flame and woman is tow, and 
prairie winds blow strong. Up in his 
nostrils wafted a sudden sodden smell 
of the wild plains; his blood thrilled to 
the keen northern air; in his veins mad 
spring rioted. Stooping quickly, he 
kissed her instep. 

She flushed and trembled and leaned 
to him, her eyes raised to his; but as 
Ritchie lifted his hands to the yielding 
figure there came a loud halloa, and Si 
Mattheson’s buggy topped the rise. 

“Say!” Si rumbled, eying them 
curiously. “ What air you two up to?” 

“Oh, shet up, Si!” McCloud grinned. 
** Kain’t you see when you ain’t wanted ? 
Drive on!” 

Si whistled, but sat still and eyed the 
blushing girl with a meditative grin. 
“'Thet’s the way the cat jumps, is it?” 
he muttered softly. Then, fixing the 
distressed couple with a fatherly smile, 
he addressed himself to Jemmv. 
“Say!” he said, elbowing that antedi- 
luvian in the ribs. “ Don’t you reckon 
at it’s *bout time the vestry called this 
man fer keeps?” 

After giving the subject the consider- 
ation its gravity demanded, Jemmy still 
held to his former opinion that a min- 
ister ought to be married. 

Slipping his arm quietly about Ruth's 
waist, the minister faced the issue. 

“We're going to be married next 
week,” he said. 





EXILED. 
Gop pity those who, in an alien land, 
Friendless and homesick, mutely live apart ; 
But oh, God pity those who understand 
The grief to have no shelter in some heart ! 


Charles Hanson Towne. 














Mr. Munsey on Journalism. 


AN ADDRESS DELIVERED AT YALE UNIVERSITY ON JANUARY 12, 


IN THE ISAAC H. BROMLEY LECTURESHIP 


COURSE. 


HE DISCUSSES THE NEWSPAPER OF TO-DAY AND SKETCHES THE 
NEWSPAPER OF THE FUTURE—HE SAYS WE NEED A NEW SCHOOL 


OF JOURNALISTS AND 


A MORE CONDENSED AND _ TRUST- 


WORTHY NEWSPAPER—SPLENDID POSSIBILITIES FOR THE JOUR- 
NALISTS OF THE COMING GENERATION, WHICH WILL BE THE 
GOLDEN AGE OF THE SALARIED MAN. 


| HAVE no knowledge of the manner 

in which the distinguished men who 
preceded me in this course of lectures 
handled their subject. Neither do 1 
know what was the precise purpose of 
ihe founder of the course. 

if it was that these talks be in the na- 
ture of practical instruction in journal- 
ism, 1 must admit in the outset that the 
subject is not rich in possibilities, and 
that I am not the man to get the most 
out of it. 

Practical journalism can be learned in 
the editorial room, not in the college. 
An attempt to teach you shoemaking 
from a series of addresses would bring 
well-nigh as satisfactory results. ‘The 
grounding for a career in journalism is 
the substructure, not the superstruc- 
ture. The former you can get at your 
university; the latter must come from 
the newspaper shop. 

I cannot give you any specific formula 
for newspaper making. No one can. 


But I will touch upon a few points of a: 


semi-literary and journalistic nature, 
and will discuss briefly the newspaper of 
to-day and sketch the newspaper of the 
future. 

It is the daily paper of the future that 
means something to you who are to be- 
come journalists. On i your career 
nust be worked out, not on the news- 
paper of the past or the newspaper that 


is passing, 


THE BASIC ESSENTIALS OF SUCCESS. 


In a general way I should say that a 
first rate education, supplemented by 
wide reading, is the best foundation for 
& career in journalism. In none of the 


other professions and in no line of busi- 
ness can there be the direct and con- 
stant use of general knowledge. 

In journalism, education is the tools 
with which a man works. He cannot 
carve out an enduring statue without 


‘them, cannot even clothe an idea at- 


tractively. 

The work of the lawyer is mainly of 
a legal nature, that of the doctor is 
compressed within the channel of medi- 
cal science. But with the journalist 
there is no such limitation. His field 
encompasses the world, and his useful- 
ness is to a considerable extent meas- 
ured by the practical knowledge he has 
of this vast expanse. 

But education alone never made and 
never will make a journalist. It must 
be regarded as merely the rock bed base 
on which to build. 

Next in importance to a well stored 
mind is the faculty of accurate observa- 
tion. This sounds very simple, but to 
the journalist it is an accomplishment of 
high order. It is here that so many 
writers are fundamentally weak. Faith- 
ful and accurate work is not possible to 
them unless they see things and hear 
things as they are. . 

With this habit of accuracy in seeing 
and hearing once so fixed upon you that 
it isa part of your very self, the road to 
successful journalism and even to liter- 
ary renown will be open to you and 
easy to traverse. 


THE STYLE THAT MEANS MOST. 


The great thing in journalism is to 
have something to say, and to the man 
who sees things the world is full of in- 
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teresting themes. Style is of minor im- 
portance. It is the garnishing of the 
dish, not the food itself. 

The style that means most is that 
which comes from a man’s own soul. 
ivery one who cuts any figure in life 
has his own individuality, and it is this 
very individuality that gives character 
to style and lifts it out of the rut of the 
machine-made stuff. No man ever gets 
very far with the public who squares 
his work to the slant of other writers. 

We receive for our magazines an aver- 
age of three thousand manuscripts a 
month, of one kind and another. 
Ninety-five per cent of them are copies 
in style and form and atmosphere. 
They are colorless imitations. You 
would be astounded if you were to know 
the vast number of stories, or alleged 
stories, that begin on some such stereo- 
typed formulas as these: 

It was night. The moon rode triumphant in the 
heavens, the spangled sky looked down with chill 
splendor. The leaves in the forest rustled in a sort 


of tremor that was ominous of the morrow on 
whose eve Percival had now arrived. 
Or this: 

The sun was setting in a brilliant sea of flame. 
The hills drank in its glories eagerly; and the 
river that laved their feet seemed a molten mass as 
Cedric strode to its brink with sorrow in his heart. 
Or again: 

Away back in the years that have fled, things 
were different from what they are to-day. Wash- 
ington had not yet crossed the Delaware, nor had the 
Alpine snows resounded to the tread of Napoleon. 
In these unenlightened days, before the trolley 
car shot athwart the trend of civilization, or the 
telephone rang its mighty call to commerce, John 
Renwick was born. 


THE TENDENCY TO IMITATION. 


Formerly I read a great many manu- 
scripts, and I always knew what this 
sort of opening meant. It meant that 
there was no blood and brawn in the 
story, nothing worth the reading. I 
have rarely seen an exception. It 
showed that it was manner, not matter, 
that the writer had submitted, and the 
manner I knew to be an imitation. 

It is interesting to note, as one has 
an opportunity of doing in the editorial 
rooms of a magazine, how universally 
certain authors are copied at different 
periods. Individuality and originality 


are the rarest things imaginable with 
the great army of young writers. For a 
great many years, here in America, 
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Dickens was the model of the novice. 
He was the innocent cause of inflicting 
upon the world more unutterable rub- 
bish than all the authors that preceded 
or succeeded him. 

Then came the rage for the Howells 
school, a school in which all action and 
plot were squeezed out. And now the 
romantic writers who have forged to 
the front in the last few years are the 
models for beginners. 


Dickens alone could write as Dickens - 


wrote. The imitator inevitably floun- 
dered and fell by the wayside. Howells 
was impossible to the tyro, for with him 
style and delicacy of handling were the 
whole thing. 

There is one other class of story that 
rarely pans out. 
demonstrated that it is hardly worth 
the time to look it over, though, as a 
matter of fact, we maintain a bureau for 
reading all manuscripts, good, bad, and 
indifferent. This particular class of 
story is the one accompanied by a letter 
solemnly avowing that the tale is a true 
one. Notwithstanding the general belief, 
which is doubtless correct, that truth 
is stranger than fiction, truth in fiction, 
accepting the word of these writers, 
stands for mere drivel. 

I would not wish to be understood to 
hold that a true story cannot be good. 
It may well be better than pure inven- 
tion, but it rarely is. The significant 
fact about the writers who send in 
stories drawn from actual life is that 
they have no imagination, and without 
imagination and fancy one cannot write 
fiction. 

The essential thing in good literature 
is to have something to say, and to say 
it simply and elearly—to say it with 
courage and conviction, and in your own 
individual way. Put fancy into it, put 
intensity into it, put honesty into it, and 
you will come pretty close to producing 
something that people will wish to read. 

The best way to tell your story is to 
plunge right into it, and let the atmos- 
phere take care of itself, which it is 
sure to do in good time. The closer you 
can write to the way you talk, or the 
way you should talk, the closer you will 
come to interesting the reader and to 
attaining a good literary style. 

If you try to be literary, you will be 


Long experience has — 
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nothing; if you try to be simple and 
direct and earnest, you may be literary. 

You cannot produce literature with 
the compass and the square. Neither 
can the chemist give you a formula for 
it. It is not a question of so much at- 
mosphere with certain other ingredients 
to a given quantity of idea. Literature 
must be in the theme itself as well as in 
the handling. You cannot write poetry 
about a rotten log or found literature 

-on a cow pasture. 

The practice of dictating to a sten- 
ographer, and the use of the typewriting 
machine, have done more to degrade 
literary and journalistic style than any- 
thing else. Few men put the thought 
and quality and fiber into dictated mat- 
ter that they could get from the point of 
the pen. 

The typewriting machine, likewise, is 
not conducive to careful work. For one 
thing, it is more rapid, and then, too, it 
does not readily admit of changes, the 
substitution of one word for another, 
and the recasting of sentences that can 
be done easily with the pen. It has a 
mechanical quality about it from which 
the pen is free. It has no vibrancy. 
The shadings, the feeling, the atmos- 
phere, are not the same. And the 
thought is not the same. 

Dictation and the machine are neces- 
sities in business, but they do not lend 
themselves to the making of the best 
literature or the best journalism. 

Many writers dictate a story or an 
article, and then smooth it up with the 
pen. Experience and observation show 
that this method is fallacious and unsat- 
isfactory. Such writing is never so con- 
crete and so free from repetition of 
ideas and words as the pen product. 
Like a field overrun with weeds, it can 
never be thoroughly cleared. The proc- 
ess of pruning and elimination is never 
complete. 

Cling to the pen, then, if you would 
do the best there is in you. Moreover, 
there is a certain charm that possesses 
the writer when he becomes lost in his 
theme that does not come from machine 
methods, 


FICTION THE MOST FERTILE FIELD. 


The great field to-day for writers is 
fiction. There is not half enough to go 
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around. Publishers all over the world 
are reaching out for both short and 
long stories. Good ones are extremely 
difficult to find. Prices have gone up and 
up and up, but the supply does not be- 
gin to equal the demand. 

Our people are voracious readers of 
fiction. Nothing appeals to so wide a 
class or gives so much pleasure. Love, 
romance, mystery, adventure, will never 
lose their charm. They are as fresh to- 
day with the human heart as they were 
in old Pompeii and countless ages be- 
fore. 

To an editor there is nothing more 
ominous of rubbish than the announce- 
ment that the plot of a story is not in 
the beaten track. There are no stories 
out of the beaten track. All that stirs 
the human soul lies along this well 
traversed trail. The only new thing is 
the new application of old things. 

Mr. Howells would differ with me 
here. He has told me that he does not 
consider plot necessary or even desir- 
able. But I do not believe that a story 
is a story without it. The scheme, the 
antithesis of interests, the warring fac- 
tors, are the vertebra of a story. There 
is little virility without backbone. 


THE WEAKNESS OF DIALECT STORIES. 


A few years ago, when the dialect 
story was the rage, I issued an order 
to our editors forbidding the acceptance 
of any such manuscript unless it had a 
story in it. And this was rarely the 
case, as dialect, for the most part, was 
made to serve in lieu of action. 

I will quote something that I wrote 
some time ago bearing on this question 
of fiction. It was called forth by the 
miserable lot of “truck,” labeled as 
stories, that came to us in every mail. 
Here is what I said: 


We want stories ; not dialect sketches, not washed 
out studies of effete human nature, not weak tales 
of sickly sentimentality, not pretty writing. We 
want fiction in which there is a story—action, 
force, complications. Good writing is as common 
as clam shells ; good stories are 23 rare as states- 
manship. We'get thousands of manuscripts, alleged 
stories, in which the story is not worth the telling, 
meaningless, flat, inane; and yet many of these 
stories are cleverly told. They lack merely one 
thing, and that is the story itself. . 


I wonder that more writers do not 
take up fiction as a life-work. There 
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can be no more attractive occupation. 
Indeed, there are few so fascinating, 
and there is no training that so well fits 
aman for strictly literary work as that 
of journalism. A few years of news- 
paper reporting and experience in the 
editorial room are invaluable assets to 
the novelist. 

If you fix upon literature as a pro- 
fession, I should advise you not to go in 
for poetry. Poetry is a luxury for the 
rich or for the ethereal spirit who has 
few earthly wants. There is little or no 
demand for it. Witty jingles and light 
verse of sunny sentiment have a con- 
siderable market. 


THE PRESENT NEEDS OF JOURNALISM. 


What we most need in our American 
journalism to-day, it seems to me, is a 
new school of newspaper men. We have 
reached a condition where one cannot 
safely accept a piece of news as true un- 
til it is verified. The man who does so 
is an easy thing. We need to get back to 
fundamental simplicity and_ straight- 
forward honesty. 

I would no more consider the present- 
day reporter as dishonest in his work 
than I would hold that the editor of a 
generation ago was dishonest in his ex- 
treme partizan bias. 

The latter lived up to his coneeption 
of good journalism, and so are the men 
of to-day living up to their conception 
of wide-awake, modern journalism. The 
trouble is with the standard, not with 
the men themselves. 

lt is easy to criticize when no re- 
sponsibility attaches to one’s words. In 
the present case, however, I am shoul- 
dering my share of the responsibility, as 
I am already the owner of three daily 
newspapers: The New York Daily News, 
The Boston Journal, and The Washing- 
ton Times. 

I am not an idealist. The newspaper 
that is very much alive and has an abun- 
dance of virility and good red blood is 
the only kind of newspaper that is good 
for anything. I have no liking for the 
colorless, washed out sheet; and vet my 

wn papers, I regret to say, are not yet 
much beyond this stage of development. 
They are not Well written, measured 
by first rate standards, and the worst of 
it all is that I cannot find the men to 
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do the work as it should be done. The 
school does not exist. 

A newspaper staff must be created 
mainly from young men. Money cannot 
buy it. It cannot be transplanted. It 
must be a work of training and develop- 
ment. A high grade man may be added 
here and there with good results, but as 
a general proposition a publisher makes 
a sorry mistake when he buys up an- 
other man’s organization, moves it to 
his own shop, and fancies he will get 
the same results as the other fellow. 

This is true alike in literary work and 
in business. I cannot tell you just why 
it is so, but I know that it is so. 

This fact is my excuse with myself 
for not having already accomplished 
more with my own newspapers. Time 
is an important element in the develop- 
ment of a newspaper or magazine. Capi- 
tal alone cannot do it. 

The daily journal, particularly, is al- 
most wholly the product of the men a 
publisher has about him. As the men 
are, so will the paper be. The men, 
then, are the fundamental thing in 
newspaper making. 

Hence my statement that we need a 
new school of journalists—a school that 
will swing away from the hasty, sloppy, 
insincere work of the present. I don’t 
mean to say that all our work is insin- 
cere and careless, but I assert that this 
is the prevailing tone of the American 
press. ‘The great trouble is that report- 
ers have not been trained to be faithful 
in their work; and to be faithful means 
that first it is necessary to see a thing 
as it is, and then to tell it so that it will 
both read true and shade true. 

This question of shadings, by the way, 
is one whose importance can scarcely be 
overestimated. It is the shading more 
than the bald statement of facts that 
gives the coloring to a story,that consti- 
tutes the real picture the reader ab- 
sorbs. 

It is partially in the matter of color- 
ing or shadings that the present school 
of newspaper men is deficient and un- 
faithful to facts; and as to the facts 
themselves, they do not always see 
clearly, _ This, I think, is a sufficiently 


mild presentation of the case. 
In the discussion of the problem I 
have the advantage of considering it 
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both from the point of view of the citi- 
zen and from that of the newspaper and 
magazine publisher. 

I am sure that I have not criticized 
the news gatherers of America unfairly. 
I am confident that they themselves 
will agree with me. The excuse they 
would doubtless give for much of the 
untrustworthy work that is flashed over 
the wires is that their newspapers must 
have something snappy with which to fill 
their columns, and a sensation or two, 
if possible, as a kind of champagne for 
the reader. The snappy work and the 
sensations are all right, if true, but 
there are not enough of the genuine 
sort to go around. 


THE GENESIS OF THE NEWSPAPER MAN. 
The newspaper man of to-day is a 
composite type, the product of the New 
York Sun and the New York World of 
fifteen or eighteen years ago. These 
two newspapers represented two distinct 
and widely different styles of journal- 
ism. The World was alert, daring, ag- 
gressive, and sensational. It was about 
the liveliest thing that ever swung into 
New York from the West. Nominally 
it was here long before Mr. Pulitzer’s 
day, but actually it came in with his ad- 
vent. It shook up the entire American 
press. It did new things, and did them 
with a dash. Its circulation bounded 
from nothing to hundreds of thousands. 
Other newspapers were being forced 
upon the rocks. The World was Jt. 

The result of this cyclonic success 
was that most men, and especially young 
men just entering the profession, ac- 
cepted Mr. Pulitzer and his newspaper 
methods as the only guide to position 
and wealth; hence the great army of 
Pulitzer journalists that stretches from 
the shores of Maine to the Golden Gate. 

No man has ever stamped himself 
more thoroughly upon his generation 
than has Joseph Pulitzer on the journal- 
ism of America. He was the originator 
and the founder of our present type of 
overgrown newspaper, with its illustra- 
tions and its merits and its defects. 

INFLUENCE OF THE OLD “SUN.” 

The part the Sun played in this re- 
creating and rejuvenating of the Ameri- 
can press was purely literary. It was 


the first newspaper to make fiction out 
of faets—that is, to handle facts with 
the skill and the manner of the novelist, 
so that they read like fiction and pos- 
sessed all its charm and fascination. 

The Sun at that time consisted of 
hut four pages, and I am convinced that 
it was the best example of newspaper 
making ever produced anywhere. With 
the exception of one or two of these 
fiction-fact stories so charmingly told, 
it was the perfection of condensation, 
accuracy, brilliancy. I have never 
heard a newspaper man speak of this 
old four-page Sun without a plaintive 
note of regret that we did not have it 
yet. But the World, with its many 
pages, Was sweeping everything before 
it, and the Sun, like all other news- 
papers, felt that it had to fall into step 
with the demands of the hour, . 

Attractive as were the Sun’s fiction- 
fact stories, their influence upon jour- 
nalism has been as unfortunate in some 
respects as that of the Pulitzer methods. 
They were copied from one end of the 
country to the other, but the imitator 
never quite hits anything off on the 
same key. We have their verbosity with- 
out their cleverness. Instead of heing 
limited to one or two articles, at most, 
as was the ease with the old Sun, they 
have been multiplied until they well- 
nigh fill the whole paper. In time this 
Sun style became mixed with the World 
style, resulting eventually in a mongrel 
product which is largely the vogue to- 
day. 

THE LIMIT IN SIZE REACHED. 

We have no newspaper men at pres- 
ent who understand the condensation 
of news as the old Sun men understood 
it. They could tell a story in a few 
lines, and so tell it that the reader 
would get all the facts and get them at 
a glance. It is something of this sort 
to which we should return. 

We are the busiest people in the 
world. We compress more into a given 
space of time than any other ace. 
Ours is a life of hurry and rush and in- 
tensity. We have little leisure. Every- 
thing, with the exception of our news- 
papers, is adjusted to the labor saving 
idea, to the economy of time. 

Our daily paper, however, is not at all 
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in keeping with our characteristics and 
modes of life. In it we have expansion 
carried to a point unequaled in any 
other country. It is not the natural 
product of the American temperament. 
Instead of quantity we should have 
quality. Instead of expansion we should 
have contraction and condensation, a 
short cut to the news of the day. 

To be in thorough harmony with our 
way of doing things in other respects, 
we should come down to a thumb nail 
journalism, written in stenographic 
characters. But this would be swinging 
back to the other extreme. It would 
not be practical or possible. 

That the limit is already reached in 
point of bulk there can be little doubt. 
Bigger newspapers than those we have 
to-day would be intolerable. We should 
simply give up the task of reading 
them, without even making a start. As 
it is now, with our great big met- 
ropolitan journals, few people get much 
beyond headline reading—busy people, 
I mean, and we are all busy in this 
country. 


CONDENSATION THE KEYNOTE TO GOOD 


JOURNALISM. 


[ often hear journalists talking about 
a newspaper for busy business men, but 
as a matter of fact our business men 
are no busier than our whole race. 
Every minute of our day is mapped out, 
and we work on schedule time. This 
is as true of the women at home as 
it is of the men at their offices. It 
is as true of our society women as of 
our lawyers, our merchants, or our fin- 
anciers. All alike, in all classes and 
conditions of life, are rushed and hur- 
ried from sunrise to sunset and from 
sunset to midnight. 

If the movement towards a more 
concise and rational kind of journalism 
has not already begun, I am willing to 
hazard the opinion that it will not be 
much longer delayed. When it does 
come, we shall be a good deal better in- 
formed than we are to-day, for our 
newspapers will be small enough to be 
read and absorbed. 

But beyond the 
reader on the ground of brevity, 


advantage to the 
there 


will be the greater advantage of a better 
written newspaper. 


This will naturally 
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follow condensation. Condensation it- 
self means better writing, and the com- 
bined savings in the quantity of matter 
used, in white paper, and in composi- 
tion, will be so large an item that the 
publisher can well afford to pay much 
higher prices to the men who write his 
newspaper. 

But there is an important develop- 
ment that is going to play a chief part 
in bringing our newspapers down to a 
rational size and in establishing jour- 
nalism on better and broader lines than 
ever before. It will be the combination 
of many newspapers under a single 
ownership. 

If I read the signs of the times aright, 
three or four years will show great 
strides in this respect. In fact, it is my 
belief that the newspapers, the maga- 
zines, the books, and all periodicals of 
one kind and another will be published 
by about three or four concerns. 


THE GRANDEST OF PROFESSIONS. 


Journalism is the grandest of all the 
professions. Its scope is as wide as the 
world. The lawyer has comparatively 
few clients. The doctor’s patients will 
not number many more. The clergy- 
man’s voice reaches a thousand ears, 
while the writer talks to hundreds of 
thousands—often to millions. 

Formerly the orator swayed the peo- 
ple, but this is the day of the writer. 
Through the medium of the press he 
wields an influence so vast that he has 
become an unequaled power for good 
or evil. 

Mr. Carnegie is giving away millions 
on top of millions to establish libraries 
all over the world. It is a splendid phil- 
anthropy, but in no sense comparable 
with what he might do for the people 
with this same money used in estab- 


lishing a chain of high-grade news- 
papers. The library reaches but few 


people; the newspaper all the people. 
And it is the daily influence of the press 
that is most potent. Its teachings, 
whether for good or otherwise, are un- 
consciously absorbed. With the excep- 
tion of the common school, there is no 
other force that so impresses itself upon 
our national character. 

If you fix upon journalism for your 
life-work you will enter upon a career 
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that has no limitations. There is, more- 
over, no calling, I believe,so fascinating. 
The youngster who for the first time 
sees something in the newspaper that he 
has fashioned from his own vocabulary 
is on the highest peak of earthly happi- 
ness. This sense of pleasure never 
quite leaves one, no matter how much 
he writes or how old he grows. A man 
may weary of law and medicine and 
business and idleness and amusement, 
but he will never cease to get pleasure 
out of writing if he puts his heart 
into it. 


GREAT JOURNALISTS BORN, NOT MADE. 
The newspaper men who have 
reached the summit came into this 
world as newspaper men. Heaven cre- 
ated them for their profession, and it is 
here that all genius has its source. 
Early associations and universities never 
put into one qualities that he does 
not possess. This is God’s work, not 
man’s. 

Journalism with the average man is 
a trade. It is quite as much so as the 
calling of the machinist or the wheel- 
wright. Each alike must serve his ap- 
prenticeship, and in journalism as else- 
where the best mechanic will command 
the biggest wages. The genius alone 
knows how to write acceptably without 
learning the trade./ His training began 
away back somewhere, in the forgotten 
ages, perhaps. / 

We are wont to think of the writer as 
naturally a superior kind of man to his 
brother at the lathe or the bench, but 
this is not so. It is because journalism 
itself is on a higher plane that this opin- 
ion obtains. Something of the glamour 
and glory of the profession attaches to 
the men engaged in it. 

There is a phase of the writer’s call- 
ing, however, that has an elevating 
effect on him. He is all the while deal- 
ing with letters. He is in the field of 
knowledge, and necessarily associates 
with men of education. , Association is 
one of the most potent forces in life. 
No man is gsqastrong that he is exempt 
from its infiltence. The atmosphere 
of the editorial room and the library, 
and the associates one meets there, un- 
consciously quicken the intellect. 

Skill at the forge and in the shop is 
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hidden from the public eye. It attracts 
little attention and is known only in a 
narrow circle. The same degree of skill 
in journalism places a man well before 
the public. 

Literary work makes a man grow up- 
ward. With the artisan it is. more a 
matter of hand skill than of head skill. 
We grow as we think and work. 

This is the golden age of the salaried 
man. Formerly, few men ever attained 
to any considerable wealth unless they 
were in business, or in some way asso- 
ciated with business. But the present 
gives us an entirely different state of 
things. Salaries all along the line, from 
the laborer in the trenches to the presi- 
dent of a railroad, have for a good many 
years been reaching a higher level. And 
with the incoming of the trust, and with 
the enormous expansion of our great in- 
dustries, they have taken a sudden jump 
upward. This is especially true in the 
upper realms. And, large as these sala- 
ries are to-day, they will be much larger 
in the coming years, 

As organizations grow to greater pro- 
portions men themselves will become 
greater in answer to the responsibilities 
that fall to them. They must measure 
up to the new standards of requirement. 
Man’s capacity is elastic. It is not 
bounded by our present conception of 
its possibilities. But he rarely expands 
beyond the actual demands upon him. 
His latent powers must be called out, 
or his scope remains unchanged. 

As college men, I am sure you have 
first rate ability, but it does not all slant 
towards journalism, or law, or the pul- 
pit, or finance. Almost the greatest 
thing in life for you, as a fundamental 
move, is to determine the field for which 
your qualities of mind and body best fit 
you. Choose your proper sphere, and 
your chances of success are good, are al- 
most certain. You can measure well up 
to the stature of genius, if you have not 
genius itself. 


THE YOUNG JOURNALIST'S PROSPECTS. 

Should you choose journalism as your 
life-work it is well that you should do 
so with a proper understanding of your 
probable future. That you will be a sal- 
aried worker instead of a proprietor 


there is little doubt. This thought may 
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take a good deal of sunshine out of the 
picture, but in reality it will not work 
to your disadvantage. You will escape 
the wear and tear of proprietorship, and 
your earnings will doubtless be as great 
or greater. You will lose only senti- 
ment. Indeed, I see nothing but a splen- 
did future for the newspaper man, with 
an average income exceeding that of the 
lawyer, the doctor, or the clergyman. 

Men endowed with the ability to run 
successful enterprises of their own will 
still be factors in affairs, and will be 
better off in our new economic system 
than they have been as independent 
units in the industries and commerce 
of America. 

The modern tendency towards com- 
bination has created much uneasiness. 
But I am confident that this popular 
anxiety is not well founded. Each period 
in the march of time must work out 
its own systems. That they will be 


worked out equitably, and in the best 
interests of all, there is‘no doubt. It 
is simply a matter of readjustment 
to new ways of doing things, and the 
process will not be half so troublesome 


as it now looks to be. Difficulties are 
usually at their worst when in the per- 
spective. 

In the new order of things men will 
be free from the worries and anxieties 
of financing their enterprises. The or- 
ganizations themselves will bear this 
burden, and it is a burden, by the way, 
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that has broken the heart and crushed 
out the life of thousands of individual 
proprietors. The humiliation to which 
the borrower is often subjected will be 
cut out of the lives of the workers of the 
coming generation. 


THE NEW JOURNALISM. 


The journalism of the future will be 
of a higher order than the journalism 
of the past or the present. Existing 
conditions of competition and. waste, 
under individual ownership, make the 
ideal newspaper impossible. But with a 
central ownership big enough and 
strong enough to encompass the whole 
country, our newspapers can afford to 
be independent, fearless, and honest. It 
will no longer be a question of keeping 
the machinery in motion. 

Then giants will be the heart and 
brain of our journalism. This new jour- 
nalism will have a faculty such as no 
university in the world ever had or ever 
will have. A million dollars a year for 
the general editorial department for a 
chain of a thousand papers will mean 
only a thousand dollars to each paper. 

An organization like this will call for 
the best that there is in men, and 
will command the wisdom and the cul- 
ture of the world. With such a faculty 
at the head of our newspapers, you will 
have a postgraduate course daily in your 
own home, and the people will have 
their university. 





THE SPIRIT OF CONQUEST. 


THROUGH hostile lands he journeyed, holding fast 
The mirror of remorse in those strong hands 
Which should have borne a weapon and a shield. 
So he looked ever on what lay behind, 


And mourned, to coming dangers deaf and blind 
Because in that blurred mirror were revealed 
The places where, beset by savage bands, 

He had been conquered in his untrained past. 


Thus each new peril took him unaware 

And left him wounded, bleeding, vanquished, till 
He hurled the mirror from him, sought and found 
The sword Resolve ; its finely tempered blade, 


Hilt deep in earth, he wrenched it free, and made 
Fierce onslaught on the foes that hemmed him round ; 
Broke through them, won a steep hill’s lonely crest, 
And searred, spent, dauntless, died a conqueror there ! 


Grace H. Boutelle. 





The American Westminster Abbey. 


BY HARVEY SUTHERLAND. 


NEARLY FORTY YEARS AGO EACH STATE OF THE UNION 


WAS 


INVITED TO ERECT STATUES OF ITS TWO MOST FAMOUS SONS 
IN STATUARY HALL~—IT IS STRANGE THAT ONLY A MINORITY OF 
THE STATES HAVE ACCEPTED THE INVITATION. 


AS the inevitable fate, “ Dead 

and forgotten,” the human heart 
in the full tide of life protests with 
every throb. No! It must not be! A 
world in which we do not bear some 
little part is inconceivable. We concede 
-——not because we wish to, but because 
we have to—that we shall all die, but 
‘rom that defeat we wrest a victory, all 
the more overwhelming in that it cannot 
be disproved: After this once, we can 
never die again. 

But that is only half the battle. The 
doetrine of immortality applies to all 
men, but how to be held in everlasting 
remembrance is a problem yet unsolved 
save for the very few. And even for 
them, me cannot but think: 


When you and I behind the veil are past 
Oh, but the long, long while the world shall last! 


Nevertheless, with an optimistic pa- 
tience which is really wonderful when 
you think on it, men continue to strug- 
gle against nature’s surly refusal to let 
us prolong our life beyond our allotted 
days. Perhaps it is mingled pity and 
hope—pity that such brave efforts must 
finally be erushed by the dead weight of 
mere accumulating years; and hope that 
after all some way of success may yet be 
'ound—perhaps, I say, it is mingled pity 
and hope that makes us look so lovingly 
upon such places as Westminster Abbey 
or our own Statuary Hall in Washing- 
ton, the Pantheon of American heroes. 

There is a likeness between these two 
places, yet it is fainter than the dissimi- 
larity. Westminster Abbey is a church. 
It was once a blessed thing, and not a 
sanitary offense, to be buried within 
sacred walls, where throngs of worship- 
ers came. Natural selection kept out 
the poor and base-born; of the rich and 
powerful who were admitted it was only 
io he expected that some should be re- 


nowned, and that finally, with narrow- 
ing room for interment, only those 
whom the world held in honor should 
find a place to rest there. Family pride 
saw to it that every virtue was set forth 
where men might see and admire. 


THE HISTORY OF STATUARY HALL. 


Republics are notoriously ungrateful, 
and a small man living is accounted 
more than a great man dead. Our 
American Westminster Abbey—which 
did not grow by natural processes, but 
came into being by distinct purpose— 
illustrates both these maxims. It was 
President Lincoln who signed the act 
that designated the chamber once used 
by the House of Representatives as 
Statuary Hall, and nearly forty years 
have passed since the States were form- 
ally invited to set up therein effigies of 
their sons illustrious for “ distinguished 
civic and military services ”; yet to-day 
it contains but twenty-seven statues, 
contributed by sixteen commonwealths. 

No such millennial memories cement 
the fabric of our American Westminster 
Abbey as those of the shrine of Edward 
the Confessor. Yet so rapidly was his- 
tory made in the Nineteenth century 
that the early associations of Statuary 
Hall seem scarcely less ancient. In this 
very chamber, we may recall, Madison, 
Monroe, and Millard Fillmore were in- 
augurated Presidents. When the elec- 
tion was thrown into the House, here 
John Quincey Adams was elected over 
Andrew Jackson and William H. Craw- 
ford. These walls echoed—indeed, 
they echoed so much that a false ceiling 
had to be stretched across—these very 
walls echoed to debates whereon the 
very life of this Republic hung. An in- 
vading army marred and_ blackened 
them with the torch. 
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Less vital but of equal interest it is 
that in that gallery Charles Dickens sat 
day after day and drew a word-picture 
of Congress, and that the inventor of 
the telegraph, then but a portrait-paint- 
er, made a sketch in oils of it. Perhaps 
less dignified interest attaches to the 
place because it is the far famed 
“whispering gallery” of which every 
one has heard, and which every sight- 
seer demands to have shown him. Stand 
in the gallery and whisper. The spoken 
word is audible to him, and to him 
only, that stands upon a certain spot 
across the chamber, a hundred and ten 
feet away. The ceiling is the quarter 
segment of a globe, and the waves of 
sound are focused just as rays of light 
that fall upon a concave mirror. 

Until quite recently this historic 
room, practically neglected since the 
House removed from it in 1857, looked 
shabby and forlorn. But its architec- 
tural lines possess a beauty that is inde- 
structible, and it needed only to have 
its surface decorations refreshed, and to 
be restored to what it was to be in the 
mind of Brumidi, to make it worthy to 
contain the memorials of our country’s 
great men. The walls are now like old 
Siena marble; the ceiling is of steel, 
tinted a delicate buff, and an exact pat- 
tern of the old plaster ceiling, except 
that there are real ribs in relief and 
panels indented, instead of painted sem- 
blances. The plaster relief-work has 
been enriched with gilding, emphasizing 
the lines of ornament. A new skylight 
has been put in, and the accumulation 
of old and dusty books has been re- 
moved, giving the feeling of an ampler 
room. The color scheme is generally 
olive and maroon, the borders of latirels 
and ivy leaves after the classic style in 
vogue when the Capitol was designed. 
Along the corridors are portraits and 
mural paintings suggesting scenes and 
incidents of historic interest, and all is 
done in the same spirit as the decora- 
tions of the original architect. 

Besides the statues, there are other 
sculptured works. Over the inner door 
of the north entrance is a Parian marble 
clock, the work of Franzoni. Clio, the 
Muse of history, rides in a winged char- 
iot bearing her tablet and stylus. In 
the entablature above the pillars at the 
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southern entrance is a colossal figure of 
Liberty in—whisper it!—in plaster. It 
is by Causici. In those days there were 
no American sculptors; at least, so Con- 
gress thought. 

By far the greater number of the 
statues are of marble. This is what we 
have all been brought up to believe a 
statue should be made of. Ours is a 
cemetery taste in sculpture, and ranges 
from a little lamb, for people of moder- 
ate means, up to a life-sized angel for 
the monuments of bankers and corpora- 
tion lawyers. Our first impression of a 
bronze is that it would be much better 
for a thorough scouring; but the culti- 
vated taste, which has outgrown the 
stage of tidiness where it took delight in 
snow-white boots and frosted trousers, 
rejoices in the noble bronze, fittest of all 
materials for a portrait statue. 


TWENTY-SEVEN FAVORITE SONS. 


And who are these whom the nation 
delights to honor? Each State may 
choose but two of all her sons illustrious 
for “ civic and military services.” Here 
are the names of the men memorialized 
and of their sculptors: 

New York has selected Robert R. 
Livingston, modeled by E. D. Palmer, 
and George Clinton, by H. K. Brown; 
New Jersey, Richard Stockton and Gen- 
eral Philip Kearny, both by H. K. 
Brown; Pennsylvania, Robert Fulton 
and John P. Muhlenberg, both by 
Blanche Nevin; Massachusetts, John 
Winthrop, by Richard 8. Greenough, 
and Samuel Adams, by Anne Whitney; 
Rhode Island, Roger Williams, by 
Franklin Simmons, and General Na- 
thanael Greene, by H. K. Brown; Con- 
necticut, Jonathan Trumbull and Roger 
Sherman, both by C. B. Ives; Vermont, 
Ethan Allen, by Larkin C. Mead, and 
Jacob Collamer, by Preston Powers: 
New Hampshire, Daniel Webster and 
John Stark, both by Carl Conrads, al- 
though the Webster statue was modeled 
after that by Ball; Maine, William King, 
by Franklin Simmons; Ohio, James A. 
Garfield and William Allen, both by 
Niehaus; Missouri, Thomas H. Benton 
and Francis P. Blair, both by Alex- 
ander P. Doyle; Indiana, Oliver P. 
Morton; Illinois, James Shields, by 
Leonard W. Volk; Michigan, Lewis 
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Cass, by Daniel C. French ; 
Wisconsin, Pére Mar- 
quette, by Trentanove; 
Virginia, Washington, a 
plaster figure supposed 
to have been made from 
ihe life by Jean Antoine 
lfoudon, and West Vir- 
vinia, John E, Kenna. 

Reading over these 
names one feels a vague 
~ense of disappointment. 
\ strict construction of 
ihe words “ distinguished 
‘or civie or military ser- 
vices ” has evidently been 
followed. With few ex- 
-eptions, the occupants of 
sur American Westmin- 
-ter Abbey are soldiers 
and politicians. The clear 
and venerable name- of 
Washington glows with 
eternal luster, it is true, 
hut the others are lesser 
lights ,indeed. Many of 
ihem twinkle with the 
brilliance of a single in- 
cident or even phrase, and 
vet that deed or that 
phrase, and the spirit that 
lay behind it, were vital 
io the nation’s life. 

What is there of Jona- 
than Trumbull that lives 
in our memories except 
the name “ Brother Jona- 
than”? Yet who shall 
say what that has been 
worth to us? And there 
is Garfield’s: “God 
reigns, and the govern- 
ment at Washington still 
lives,’ words spoken at 
the critical juncture of 
the republic’s life. Who 
shall say that the spirit 
of uneconquerable deter- 
mination in the face of 
~ceming disaster that this 
phrase breathes is not the 
spirit that makes our peo- 
ple a living nation and 
not a mere formless ag- 
gregation? 

And there was John 
Stark, with his little 
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VIRGINIA’S CONTRIBUTION TO STATUARY HALL — THE 
STATUE OF WASHINGTON, 
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JAMES A. GARFIELD, OF OHIO—MODELED BY 


ALEXANDER P. DOYLE. 


band of patriots about to attack Bur- 


goyne’s supply train. It was not a 
great military action, but its- success 
meant the collapse of the British gen- 
eral’s campaign. “ Boys, there are the 
redcoats. We must beat them to-day, 
or Molly Stark’s a widow to-night! ’ 
Or, there is Ethan Allen seizing Ti- 
conderoga, Yankee-like, on bluff. “ Sur- 
render, in the name of Jehovah and the 


Continental Congress!” We know very 
well that Ethan Allen, the first man to 
print an infidel book in America, never 
said.any such thing; we know that his 
biographer, Jared Sparks, put those 
sonorous and high-sounding words into 


WILLIAM ALLEN, OF OHIO—MODELED BY ALEX- 
ANDER P. DOYLE. 
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his mouth, and that what he did say 
was: “ Come out o’ that, ye damned old 
rat!” but the thinking of things on a 
large scale is also American. 


Mountain 
when the British sought to make it 
worth Ethan Allen’s while to turn the 
territory over to the king, they learne:| 
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State to the Union: but 






































TWO OLD-TIME WORTHIES OF 


CONNECTICUT, ROGER SHERMAN AND JONATHAN TRUMBULL— 


MODELED BY C. B. IVES. 


All the way through Ethan Allen is 
iypical, not that he was an infidel—for 
I suspect that he was less irreligious 
than rebellious against the rule of the 
clergy, who carried things with a high 
hand in those days—but in that he stuck 
up for his country’s rights. Twice New 
York tried to oppress Vermont, and 
Allen beat the New Yorkers at it. One 
of the times very nearly lost the Green 


that, though he had been a friend of 
Arnold’s, he was by no means the same 
kind of a man. Something in_ that 
sprightly face attracts one, and I like 
to think that he believed this was his 
second time on earth; that before he 
had been a white horse. I wonder, 
though, if he didn’t say that just to 
make the old fogies sit up! 

Less known by name is John P. Muhl- 
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enberg, but boys that learned declama- 
tions should never forget him. There is 
a piece by T’. Buchanan Read that starts 
off: 


Out of the North the wild news came, 
Far-flashing on its wings of flame ; 
Swift as the boreal light that flies 

At midnight through the startled skies, 


tells how the minister roused the 
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ETHAN ALLEN, OF VERMONT—-MODELED BY LARKIN 
C. MEAD. 
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JACOB COLLAMER, OF VERMONT—-MODELED BY 
PRESTON POWERS. 


congregation with the story of Lexing- 
ton: how he called them to defend their 


rights, and, throwing off his gown, 
showed the military uniform beneath it. 
It is a fine, mouth-filling declamation. 
Well, John P. Muhlenberg was that 
minister. 

And there is Nathanael Greene. Long 
before the other patriots had seen that 
freedom would have to be fought for, 
he had joined the Kentish Guards, and 
had been “ put out of meeting” for it 
by the Society of Friends. But that is 
not what makes him a hero, to my 
liking. It is that Southern campaign of 
his when he did so much, though he had 
so little to do with—a raw and demor- 
alized army, and no supplies to speak of. 
If he got discouraged, nobody ever 
found it out; and he was a man whose 
defeats, when he was beaten, did almost 
as much good as if he had won. 

Samuel Adams stands for something 
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““WISCONSIN’S TRIBUTE ”—TRENTANOVE’S STATUE 
OF PERE MARQUETTE. 


more than the mere organizer of the 


Revolution. If the old Anglo-Saxon 
doctrine that power comes from the peo- 
ple and not from the king has become 
an undisputed commonplace to-day, it 
is because the doctrine lived in men 
like him in spite of all that the Tudors 
and the Stuarts had done to kill it. This 
college boy took for his graduation 
thesis the affirmative of the query: 


* Whether it be lawful to resist the su- 
preme magistrate, if the common- 
wealth cannot otherwise be preserved? ’ 
And he, too, made a deathless phrase, 
although it stands to Napoleon’s credit. 
It was Adams that first called the Eng- 
lish “a nation of shopkeepers.” 

Not alone political, but religious 
liberty is our heritage. In theory, the 
Puritan held that every man’s own soul 
was the battle-ground whereon God and 
the Devil fought for mastery; but in 
practice the pioneers of Massachusetts 
exercised a medieval control of the indi- 


























OLIVER P. MORTON, THE CIVIL WAR GOVERNOR 
OF INDIANA, 
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vidual’s thoughts and beliefs. Roge? 
Williams went out into the wilderness 
io -establish entire and total freedom 
of conscience. When next you look 
upon that figure, too, remember that he 
was a close friend of the man that 
wrote “ Paradise Lost.” 

It would not be an American West- 


























JOHN WINTHROP, GOVERNOR OF THE MASSACHU- 
SETTS BAY COLONY—MODELED BY RICHARD 
S. GREENOUGH. 
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JOHN P. MUHLENBERG, A REVOLUTIONARY HERO 
OF PENNSYLVANIA—-MODELED BY BLANCHE 
NEVIN. 


minster Abbey if there were not some 
historic marble to remind us of: that 
familiar character in our history, the 
poor boy with unquenchable thirst. for 


learning. Such is Roger Sherman, 
whom no one can see in his mind’s eye 
without calling up the picture of the 
shoemaker at his bench with the book 
set up before him. It is true that he 
merits place because he signed the Dec- 
laration of Independence, and because 
his labors in the constitutional conven- 
tion of 1787 did much to make a solid 
Union out of a loosely knit confederacy 
of jealous, bickering States. Yet it is 
the general passion for learning of 
which he is a concrete example, and he 
is worthy of honor for that “ supreme 
common sense ” of his, as Macon called 
it, which moved Thomas Jefferson to de- 
clare that “he never said a foolish 
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thing.” Orators and 








ieroes are well enough in. 
iheir way, but it takes 
men of common sense to 
make a nation. 

Doubtless Webster has 
a place in our Westmin- 
ster Abbey of right, but 
ihough his appearance 
is the first man of light 
and leading from the 
North in the days of 
southern supremacy 
marked the advent of a 
new era in the country’s 
\istory, there is a certain 
sadness when we think 
f him—in his later days 
a disappointed man, and 
me who found that the 
vorld had gone on when 
ie had not. 


SOME ILLUSTRIOUS ,ABSEN- 
TEES. 


We turn to look for 
Henry Clay’s statue. It is 
not there. Here is the 


ttigy of Thomas H. Ben- 
ton, who fought Andrew 


Jackson in a duel with 
cnives, but where is “ Old 
Hickory”? Here is the 
counterfeit presentment 
of Robert Fulton, who, if 
not the first American to 
build a steamboat, was 




















the first to make one pay; 
but where is the statue 











‘o the man that gave the 
world the telegraph, 8. F. 
5. Morse? Where are our 
American inventors, surely the men of 
whom we make our justest boast? 
Where is the discoverer of anesthetics? 
Did he not a “ civic service” ? 

Again, where is our Poets’ Corner? 
Americans have been poets. It takes 
at least three to make a corner, but 
there is not even one. Here is the 
statue of Pére Marquette, missionary 
and explorer of the Mississippi, but 
where is the memorial of the man who 
found the path across the Rockies to the 
Golden West? Here is Oliver P. Mor- 
ton, the strong and sturdy war-time 
Governor of Indiana; here is “ Fighting 


ROBERT FULTON, OF STEAMBOAT FAME, WHOSE STATUE, MODELED 
BY BLANCHE NEVIN, IS CONTRIBUTED BY PENNSYLVANIA, 


HIS NATIVE STATE. 


Phil’ Kearny; and here are Garfield 
and Francis P. Blair, but these are 
scarcely the most illustrious representa- 
tives of the period of the Civil War, a 
stirring time that was gemmed with 
illustrious names. 

Something near a smile is provoked 
by the effigy of William Allen, a good 
man, beyond a doubt—a_ statesman 
even, in some sense of that elastic term, 
but something too near us for a-demi- 
god. Memories arise of that tremen- 
dous voice of his that caused him to be 
nicknamed “the Ohio Gong,” and of 
his return to politics after an unbroken 
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TWO FAMOUS SONS OF RHODE ISLAND, 


NATHANAEL 


GREENE, THE REVOLUTIONARY GENERAL, AND 


ROGER WILLIAMS, THE APOSTLE OF RELIGIOUS LIBERTY—-THE STATUES ARE MODELED BY 
H. K. BROWN AND FRANKLIN SIMMONS RESPECTIVELY. 


recess of five and twenty years, which 
gained him another nickname, that of 


“Riseup William Allen.” A _ worthier 
subject, one cannot but think, had been 
his nephew, Allen G. Thurman, “ the 
noblest Roman of them all.” 

Are George Clinton and Robert R. 
Livingston the most illustrious of New 
York’s illustrious sons? Who are Jacob 
Collamer and William King and James 
Shields and John E. Kenna, that they 
should stand among American im- 
mortals? The thought occurs that if 
they did not deserve memorials, perhaps 
they needed them. And yet, if we but 
knew, each in his own State excites a 
memory of some characteristic, noble, 
laudable, making for the nation’s bene- 
fit and the common good, and worthy 
to be held in everlasting remembrance. 
Dashing, daring deeds, succinct and 
brilliant phrases, live in the memory. 
They attract attention, as the meteors 


that flash across the*heavens, while the 
steady stars of character shine on un- 
noticed, but that which gives faith in 
the destiny of our country, that which 
has hushed forever the one-time query: 
“The republic, will it endure?” is the 
consciousness that we have an unfailing 
succession of men whose minds are 
serene, steadfast, and immovable, more 
to be accounted than sudden heroism. 
Behind all and under all lies the 
sound common sense, such as Roger 
Sherman had; the unconquerable inde- 
pendence, such as Roger Williams had; 
the undaunted determination to do 
even if there is little to do with, such as 
Nathanael Greene had. 

Doubtless these qualities existed in 
the men for whom our history has found 
so little place, though their States have 
given them statues. Dead and almost 
forgotten they may be, but such virtues 
never can be. 
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Miss Gould and Her Charities. 


The modest little orphanage which 
\liss Helen Gould established eight or 
nine years ago at Woody Crest, not far 
‘rom her country home on the Hudson 
tiver, has grown, under her generous 
are, into an important and most benefi- 
ent charity. It began with a dozen or 
o of friendless children in an old stone 
iouse that stood among the wooded hills 
‘bove Tarrytown. It now has a fine 
nodern building that ranks with the 
est equipped structures of the sort in 
he metropolitan district. 

Miss Gould is well known, and de- 
-ervedly known, as one of the most 


charitable of American women. Even 
her large income, it is said, is taxed to 
maintain her various forms of practical 
benevolence; but she has always taken 
a special interest in her boys and girls 
at Woody Crest—* Helen’s Babies,” as 
some would-be humorist has dubbed 
them. And assuredly, of all the phases 
of sweet charity, the care of children 
who have lost their natural protectors 
is the most appealing. 

On page 848 there appears an engrav- 
ing of Miss Gould’s two nephews, MM. 
Boniface and George de Castellane, her 
sister Anna’s sons. The boys, who are 
six and five years old, respectively, have 
been visiting America with their mother. 






































THE NEW BUILDING OF THE HOME FOR FRIENDLESS CHILDREN, AT WOODY CREST, NEAR 


TARRYTOWN, 


ERECTED BY MISS HELEN GOULD. 
From a photograph by Turnbull, New York 
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THE BIGGEST GUN IN THE WORLD—THE TRIAL OF THE NEW SIXTEEN-INCH RIFLE AT SANDY HOOK 
ON JANUARY 17. 


From a photograph by O'Neil & Langley, New York. 


It is said that as they came into New and then a white, and then a red and a 
York harbor, just before Christmas, one white again?’ 
of them asked: “The American flag,” he was told. 

“ What is that flag with a red stripe It is evident that these little French 






































THE COMPLETION OF THE CABLE CONNECTING SAN FRANCISCO AND HAWAII—PULLING THE WIRE 
ASHORE AT THE CABLE STATION AT WAIKIKI, NEAR HONOLULU, ON NEW YEAR’S DAY. 


From a photograph by Rice & Perkins, Honolulu. 
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GENERAL FRANCIS VINTON GREENE, THE NEW HEAD OF THE 


POLICE DEPARTMENT OF NEW YORK CITY. 


From a photograph by Fredericks, New York. 


aristocrats, grandsons of the Delaware 
County farmer’s boy who became the 
wizard of Wall Street, have much to 
learn. 


The Biggest Gun in the World. 


It ought to be comforting to the citi- 
zens of New York to know that among 


the guns which guard the entrance to 
their harbor is the largest piece of ar- 
tillery in the world—a huge rifle that 
will fire a shot weighing more than a 
ton to a distance of twenty miles. New 
Yorkers are timid people at times. They 
had a bad seare in 1814, when the coast 
was blockaded by a British squadron. and 
another in 1862, when the Confederate 
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BARON HERMAN SPECK VON STERNBURG, GERMAN ENVOY EXTRAORDINARY AND MINISTER 
POTENTIARY, WHO HAS COME TO WASHINGTON TO REPLACE AMBASSADOR HOLLEBEN, 


From a photograph by Clinedinst, Washington. 


ram Merrimac spread short-lived con- the shadowy threat of Cervera’s squad- 
sternation throughout the North. Even ron was enough, five years ago, to create 
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THE MOST REV. WILLIAM DALRYMPLE MACLAGAN, THE MOST REV. RANDALL THOMAS DAVIDSON, 
ARCHBISHOP OF YORK. ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


From a photograrh by Elliott & Fry, London From a photograph by Elliott & Fry, London. 
THE TWO HEADS OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND, BOTH OF WHOM. ARE SCOTSMEN. 
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pened, so the fancy is free to picture 
the most sensational results; battle- 
ships sunk at a single shot, and an 
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January, at Sandy Hook, near the spot 
where it is to be mounted as one of the 
defenses of the chief American port. 






































BONIFACE DE CASTELLANE, AGED SIX, AND GEORGE DE CASTELLANE, AGED FIVE, 
THE SONS OF COUNT BONIFACE DE CASTELLANE AND HIS WIFE, FORMERLY 
MISS ANNA GOULD OF NEW YORK. 


From a photograph by Otto, Paris. 


enemy's fleet wiped out before it can get 
near enough to return the fire. 

At any rate, it is possible to fire the 
big gun, which is more than can be said, 
with truth, of some other new weapons 
for which great promises are made. It 
was successfully tried on the 17th of 


It is curious. to reeall that in 
MuNSEY’s MaGaziInE for May, 1898, 
there appeared a picture of this same 
gun, then in the form of a huge steel 
casting at the Bethlehem Iron Works. 
The legend beneath the engraving 
stated that the big rifle would be sent 
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to the Watervliet Arsenal for finishing, 
and would be ready in 1899. The fact 
that it actually came to trial in 1903 
may be variously regarded as indicating 
either the extreme laboriousness of the 
task of building so tremendous a 


weapon, or the magnificent leisureliness . 


of our official workshops. 


The Head of the New York Police. 


It is a matter of general agreement 
ihat one of the most serious questions 
now before the American people is the 
necessity of bettering the government 
of its cities. And it has seemed, at least 
to New Yorkers, that the problem has 
centered in the metropolis. There, at 
any rate, it has to be worked out—let 
us hope that it is being worked out— 
upon the most conspicuous stage and on 
the largest scale. 

Of all the branches of New York’s city 
government, the police department is 
the one upon which public attention has 
specially focused. It has admittedly 
been the stronghold of those evil in- 
fluences which the reformers have 
undertaken to combat. It has been a 
wonderfully well organized machine— 
for good, in some directions; for evil, 
in others. To maintain its efficiency asa 
guardian of law and order, and to end 
its still more remarkable power to en- 
foree, for its own profit, a secret and 
abhorrent code of its own devising— 
such was the extremely difficult task 
that fell to the commissioner who took 
office under the present municipal ad- 
ministration. 

Whether or not Mayor Low’s first ap- 
pointee succeeded in bettering the con- 
dition of his department, he certainly 
did not effect any radical measure of re- 
form. Retiring after a year’s service, 
he left the problem to his successor, 
teneral Francis Vinton Greene, prac- 
tically as he found it. Whether, when 
General Greene retires, we shall have to 
write the same verdict upon his admin- 
istration, only the future will show. 

We may, however, at least speak 
hopefully of the new commissioner. He 
has every apparent qualification for his 
exacting and important duties. He is 
a soldier and a man of affairs, who has 
held important commands in peace and 

4m 
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in war, and has had practical experience 
in business and public life. He is a 
son of the General Greene who won dis- 
tinction at Gettysburg. He was edu- 
cated for the army, and graduated at 
West Point in 1870, entering the en- 
gineer corps. As a lieutenant, he went 
to St. Petersburg as military attaché 
of the United States legation there, and 
had the interesting experience of ac- 
companying the Russian army through- 
out the war with Turkey. 

In 1883 Lieutenant Greene became a 
captain, and was put in charge of the 
public works of the city of Washington. 
Here he gained an expert knowledge of 
paving; and a little later, when an 
asphalt company offered him a salary 
several times larger than the meager 
pay of an army officer, it was not strange 
that he resigned his commission and 
went into business, in which he was 
very successful. 

Nevertheless, when the war with 
Spain broke out, he promptly gave up 
the presidency of the Barber Asphalt 
Company to volunteer for service. Com- 
missioned a brigadier-general, and or- 
dered to the Philippines, he commanded 
a brigade of Merritt’sforce in the opera- 
tions that led to the surrender of Ma- 
nila. After his return to the United 
States, President Roosevelt, who was 
then Governor of New York, urged the 
general to serve as State commissioner 
of public works, but the offer was de- 
clined—not from any distaste for the 
public service, however, as has been 
proved by General Greene’s acceptance 
of his present post, a much more trying 
one. 


‘The New German Envoy. 


Baron Speck von Sternburg, who as 
envoy extraordinary has become the rep- 
resentative of German interests at Wash- 
ington, owes his promotion in great part 
to his ready comprehension of all that 
is best and most characteristic in Amer- 


ican life. Born in England, with Eng- 
lish tastes and an English education, 
Baron Sternburg came to this country 
as an attaché with natural predilections 
for the study of American customs and 
American institutions. He served under 
Count Arco-Valley, when that rigid 
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disciplinarian was minister here and 
the German mission had a downtown 
home in Washington—later turned into 
a restaurant, and now remodeled into 
an office building. 

He came again to this country as a 
first secretary of embassy. While serv- 
ing in that capacity he was appointed 
Germany’s representative on the com- 
mission which investigated the bom- 
bardment of Apia, Samoa, by American 
and British war-ships, and which re- 
scinded the tri-dominium agreement be- 
tween the United States, Great Britain, 
and Germany. The value of his work— 
which became apparent later in the suc- 
cessful suit for damages to German 
property submitted to the arbitration of 
the King of Sweden—was promptly 
recognized by the Berlin government. 
He was promoted to be consul-general at 
Calcutta—a post, in spite of its designa- 
tion, held to be strictly in the line of 
diplomatic advancement. From Cal- 
cutta he was called, on Ambassador 
Holleben’s enforced retirement, to rep- 
resent his country in Washington. 

Baron von Sternburg married an 
American girl, Miss Langham, of Louis- 
ville, in 1900. He is therefore the sec- 
ond diplomatic representative of a great 
power now in Washington allied by mar- 
riage to the nation to which he is ac- 
credited. 

In person the new German envoy is 
short and slight, with a figure appar- 
ently frail, but in reality robust enough 
to enable him, in his earlier diplomatic 
days, to keep pace with the President 
and General Wood in many of their 
strenuous rambles about Washington. 
He has long been a close friend of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, and last fall, while on 
leave in this country, spent a week or 
more as a guest at the White House. 


The Archbishop of Canterbury. 


By the elevation of the Bishop of 
Winchester the Episcopalian church in 
England now possesses only Scottish 
born archbishops. The Most Rev. Ran- 
dall Thomas Davidson, Archbishop of 
Canterbury and Primate of All Eng- 
land, and the Right Hon. and Most Rev. 
William Dalrymple Maclagan, Arch- 
bishop of York, Primate of England and 
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Metropolitan, are both Scotsmen, both 
born in Edinburgh. This is the more 
remarkable when one considers that, 
although it is the established church of 
England, closely cdnnected with the 
state, the Episcopal communion is 
merely a dissenting body in Scotland, 
maintained by voluntary  contribu- 
tions. 

The Scottish bias towards things theo- 
logical is curiously demonstrated by the 
ecclesiastical career of those two digni- 
taries. Neither in early life seemed at 
all likely to make his way in the church. 
Dr. Maclagan, as a young man, entered 
the army. He had reached the age of 
twenty-six before he retired from ‘the 
service in India with the rank of lieu- 
tenant, and had then to commence his 
university career. He was thirty before 
he graduated B. A. at Cambridge, and 
thirty-four ere he obtained his first 
curacy. From that moment his rise was 
rapid, until Lord Beaconsfield recom- 
mended his appointment to the see of 
Lichfield in 1878. In 1891 he was trans- 
ferred to the archbishopric of York. 
Archbishop Maclagan was the son of a 
famous old doctor of Edinburgh who 
saw much fighting in the Peninsular 
War, and later was a surgeon in ordi- 
nary to Queen Victoria. The old doc- 
tor had the honor of being in his time 
president of both the Royal College of 
Surgeons and of the Royal College of 
Physicians of Edinburgh. Only once 
since have the two positions been held 
by one man, and then by his son, the 
elder brother of the archbishop, Sir 
Douglas Maclagan. 

The career of the new archbishop of 
Canterbury has been remarkable. Born 
in Edinburgh, in 1848, he was a boy of 
sixteen when a gunshot wound incapac- 
itated him from study. Although edu- 
cated at Harrow and at Oxford, much of 
his early youth was spent out of Eng- 
land. Ordained in 1874, he became 
chaplain and private secretary to Arch- 
bishop Tait in 1877. In the following 
year he married the archbishop’s daugh- 
ter, Miss Edith Murdock Tait. When 
the archbishop died, Dr. Davidson re- 
mained with Archbishop Benson as 
chaplain and secretary. So long a stay 
in Lambeth Palace gave him a unique 
opportunity to study the workings of the 
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see. As organizer of the conference of 
one hundred bishops at Lambeth in 
1878; as honorary secretary of the con- 
ference of one hundred and forty-five 
bishops in 1888; and as chief Episcopal 
secretary of the fourth Lambeth con- 
ference in 1897, he had a chance to dem- 
onstrate his capacity to deal with the 
(athers of the church in council assem- 
bled. Such experience will be inval- 
uable to him in his present high posi- 
tion. He has indeed practically served 
a long apprenticeship for it. 

In his biography of his father-in-law, 
Dr. Davidson shows that there is a hu- 
morous side even to the work of an 
archbishop. “I remember my bewil- 
derment,” he writes, “ when one after- 
noon, a few days after I had settled at 
Lambeth, the archbishop rebuked me 
seriously for a temporary absence which, 
he said, had prevented him from de- 
spateching an urgent and important 
letter because I had not seen it. Seeing 
my surprise, he added: ‘I have never, if 
[ could help it, written a letter of im- 
portance without giving it to somebody 
io pick holes in; for I often find the 
silliest people are the best critics.’ ” 

On another occasion, Dr. Davidson 
records that Archbishop Tait said to 
him: “ Davidson, write and tell that 
man that he is a consummate ass, but 
do it very kindly.” 

Queen Victoria took a special inter- 
est in Dr. Davidson. She made him an 
honorary chaplain, appointed him Dean 
of Windsor, and, in 1891, named him as 
clerk of the closet—a position in which 
he was retained by King Edward. In 
1895 he was appointed Bishop of Win- 
chester, from which see he is now trans- 
ferred to Canterbury. 

Archbishop Davidson is a young man 
to hold so exalted a position in his 
church, being not yet fifty-five, but he 
has demonstrated an organizing ability 
which justifies his appointment. 


When Blood Was Thicker Than 
Water. 


A tablet recently erected in the 
chapel of the Mare Island naval station 
is a pathetic reminder of an interesting 
historical episode, as well as an evidence 


of the tolerably well established fact 
that “ blood is thicker than water.” It 
commemorates the death of Lieutenant 
Lansdale and Ensign Monaghan, of the 
American navy, Lieutenant Freeman, 
of the British navy, and four American 
and five British sailors and marines, who 
lost their lives in Samoa during the dis- 
turbances of four years ago. It will be 
remembered that they were sent ashore 
to defend the settlement of Apia from 
Mataafa’s tribesmen, who had the sup- 
port of the Germans in their attack 
upon the lawfully established govern- 
ment of Malietoa. 

The necessary funds for the erection 
of the memorial were subscribed by 
American and British residents of San 
Francisco, and the unveiling, which was 
in charge of Rear-Admiral Miller, 
United States Navy, took place in the 
presence of official representatives of 
both countries. In his brief speech of 
dedication, the admiral said: 

“This tablet, erected to the honor 
of God and in loving memory of brave 
British and American officers and sail- 
ors, who fell in action in Samoa, we now 
formally unveil. May God bless it to the 
honor of our country, and to the useful 
purpose of teaching us lessons of pa- 
triotism, even at the sacrifice, if need 
be, of life itself.” 

The British consul-general also spoke, 
saying that the memorial “is an out- 
ward sign .of the spirit which binds the 
two nations together. It was in Samoa 
that Americans and Britons first fought 
in a common. cause; and this is the first 
monument upon American soil to the 
memory of men of both nations. It 
marks a new era of international good 
will.” 

The tablet, which is of bronze, is ex- 
tremely simple in design, yet not inartis- 
tic. At the bottom of the shield is a view 
of the harbor of Apia, with the two men- 
of-war whose crews furnished the land- 
ing party that met the insurgents in 
action—the American cruiser Philadel- 
phia and the British gunboat Royalist. 
In the background are the palm-clad 
hills of the beautiful but more or less 
distressful island that was the scene of 
the fighting, and in whose soil—now 
German territory—the fallen sailors 
were buried. 
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BY LOUISE KENNEDY MABIE. 


AN EPISODE OF THE REVOLUTION—A SERIAL BY A YOUNG 
AMERICAN WRITER, IN WHICH SOME INTERESTING HISTORICAL 
PERSONAGES FIGURE AS CHARACTERS IN A DRAMATIC STORY. 


I. 


HE times were indeed troublous 
ones, and the roads dangerous to 
travel. The entire Jersey land was 
trampled and beaten down by the 
marching hither and yon of two armies. 
Not only at time of actual battle was it 
perilous to be abroad, for there were 
riotous bands in plenty, ready to an- 
noy and often to rob and plunder the 
most inoffensive wayfarer, regardless of 
his politics. 

The heavy carriage that. was rolling 
along the country highways on this 
moonlit October evening was an ex- 
ample of the disregard shown to actual 
danger by some headstrong spirits. It 
is in feminine tactics that this care- 
lessness most often appears, the fair sex 
being averse to well regulated paths, 
vastly preferring to leap in the dark 
and trust to luck. Every woman is a 
gambler at heart, and will chance her all 
upon the cast, whether the play be for 
money or for life, or for a yard of blue 
ribbon. 

Much against the wishes of their 
hosts, these two self-willed ladies had 
set out for home unattended save by the 
black coachman upon the box, who had 
no mind of his own, and by the little boy 
fast asleep in his corner. 

Suddenly the coach stopped with a 
lurch. One wheel sank deep into the 
mud of the roadway, giving the stately 
vehicle an appearance of giddiness out 
of -keeping with its character. The 
horses were breathing heavily. 

“Oh, Theo,” cried a plaintive voice 
from the black interior, “ what is the 
delay? Pray look out and tell me.” A 
gentle yawn was smothered behind a 
pretty hand. “And I was dreaming 
so happily of the ball last night, and of 


what Captain Blackwell said of my eyes 
matching the sky—or was it the stars? 
something heavenly it surely was. Are 
you looking, Theo?” Another yawn 
was murdered ruthlessly. “Oh, dear! 
Shall we never go on?” 

“Be still, Cis,’ answered a sweet 
voice. “Isaac is trying to tell me.” 
The speaker rose and leaned from the 
window. “ What is it, Isaac? ” she said 
quietly. “Is the road so bad? ” 

“No, mistress.” The negro gulped 
audibly. “Done heard pistol shots 
ahead. I—I thought I better stop 
where I was. Phyllis don’t like shots, no- 
how. She’s alla quiver. It’s likely some 
o’ them red devils plunderin’ round.” 

There was a pause, while ears were 
strained to catch a sound. Nothing an- 
swered but the rustle of leaves in the 
strong October wind. The little boy in 
the carriage crept closer to his aunt. He 
could feel her heart beating hard 
against his ear in the silence. 

His mother was speaking again. 
“ Best drive on, Isaac. I hear nothing, 
and we are weary for our beds. The 
child 44 

“There! D’ye hear that?” the man 
interrupted, triumphant in spite of his 
terror. “It am shots, mistress! ” 

There was no denying the fact. 
Even the child had heard this time. 
The shots were nearer than before, then. 
The coachman’s teeth were beginning to 
chatter. 

“ Best drive on, Isaac,” repeated the 
quiet voice. “’Tis too long a distance to 
return.” 

“T—I don’t like shots no better’n 
Phyllis, ma’am,” protested the coach- 
man. He was almost blubbering in his 
vehemence. 

“Start the horses at once,” com- 
manded the lady in the same quiet voice. 
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She resumed her seat, and Isaac spoke 
to the team. People envied Mistress 
Prevost the obedience of her servants. 
The little boy climbed into his mother’s 
lap, and her arms closed around him. 
The horses pulled willingly enough, but 
to no purpose. The coach seemed re- 
solved to remain an undignified re- 
proach to the bad roads of the country. 

“Tell him to whip them,” suggested 
Miss de Visme with a yawn. 

“ Not if we stay here the night. I do 
not have my horses whipped,” was the 
quick answer. 

“We are likely to stay the month at 
the present state of progress, or be 
tilted over into the red mud. *Tis to be 
hoped that these ragged rebels win their 
freedom, if it means that a lady can 
travel in comfort and arrive at her 
journey’s end in an unspotted condition. 
Heavens, Theo, this is unbearable! ” 

Mistress Prevost leaned again from 
the window. 

“No use, ma’am,” protested Isaac. 
“ They’s willin’, but the coach ain’t and 
the mud ain’t.” 

“Very well. Do not urge them. Is it 
possible to walk the distance? What is 
the nearest house?” 

“JT don’t know what’s the nearest 
house. I don’t believe there’s any 
houses on this road—only mud and them 
thieves of English shootin’ round ”— 
gloomily. All had been quiet for a little 
space, and Isaac was willing to exhibit 
his courage. “ None of ’em hadn’t bet- 
ter come near me, or I'll fix ’em,” he 
muttered. 

The ladies were in consultation. 

“?Twould not be pleasant to have 


words with them,” said Theo. “ They . 


are the scum of the army, these plun- 
derers. They seem to delight in harry- 
ing our poor Jersey. What would you 
advise, Cis? ” 

Miss de Visme considered. “In our 
present helpless condition, I should ad- 
vise retreat—for some one else,” she 
said calmly. “”Ewould be awkward if 
we ran against Major Bellwood.” 

Her sister shuddered. “ Do not men- 
tion his name, I pray you!” Her voice 
was weighted with all the loathing she 
felt for the man. “Listen! I hear 
horses. They are nearer. They are 
coming down this road.” 
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“It grows exciting,” said Cis, sitting 
erect. “ Would that I had a pistol! ” 

Isaac was talking in at the window. 

“ We'd better all hide in the woods,” 
he suggested. He was already climbing 
down. 

“ Get back on the box,” said his mis- 
tress sternly. “I did not think one of 
my people would run before some paltry 
thieves.” 

Isaac was in that last state of terror in 
which the mind refuses to act for itself. 
He began climbing back on the box. 

“And hand me in the whip,” said 
Miss de Visme, “ that I may lay it over 
your shoulders if occasion demands.” 

Isaac obeyed. 

“They are getting very near,” said 
Mistress Prevost through her shut 
teeth. 

“Let them,” said her sister defiantly. 

“T’m frightened, mother,” whispered 
a small voice in the darkness. 

“ My precious,” whispered the mother 
back again, “ thou must sit very straight 
and be a big man, and protect mother, 
now father’s gone. Thou art not to let 
them harm me.” 

“Tf I only had my little gun! ” piped 
the small voice. 

“ Or if aunty only had thy little gun, 
my child,” added that lady. She bent 
the whip and held it doubled in her 
small hand. 

“T stuff my skin so full within 
Of jolly good ale and old,” 
shouted a drunken voice, and then came 
laughter that ended with a curse. 

“ Shut up, ye fool,” rumbled a hoarse 
command. “ Do ye want that confound- 
ed young rebel down on us all with his 
pretty face and his devilish cool way, 
blast im? He ain’t a nice surprise, that 
colonel ain’t, with a score of his rags- 
and-bones at his back, so shut your 
dirty—hul-lo! ” 

There came to the ears of the women 
a low whistle of astonishment and a 
murmur among the horsemen as they 
drew up at a little distance from where 
the coach was standing. 

“ Bet ye a pot o’ beer it’s a woman,” 
said the hoarse voice at length. The 
chief of this scouting party seemed on 
excellent terms with his men. 

“ Bet ye a pot o’ beer it’s anything ye 
like,” answered the drunken voice. 
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The party drew nearer, and one of 
them held high a lantern. Isaac was 
prominent upon the box, gasping and 
rolling his eyes. The “ red devils ” were 
upon him. 

“Please, Mister British, let me go! 
I ain’t done nothin’! I ain’t a goin’ to 
do nuthin’! Don’t hurt ole nigger ¥ 

“ Isaac,” came a cutting voice from 
the carriage, “ you are a disgrace to my 
service! ” 

The men pushed closer about the 
coach, and the one with the light flashed 
it into the window. 

“What can I do for you, gentle- 
men?” went on Mistress Prevost 
calmly, never blinking in the glare of 
the lantern. “ Why are you stopping 
about my carriage?” 

“Two of ’em,” broke out Hoarse 
Voice, “and a boy. Both of ‘em beau- 
ties, or I’m a Frenchy.” 

“T won the pot o’ beer,” put in the 
drunken voice. 

“Ye lie!” The fierceness of the tone 
reduced the claimant to silence. 

It was a party of seven, the horses 
loaded with plunder. One man was just 
visible over a huge feather-bed; another 
playfully sported a woman’s bonnet, his 
arms filled with clothing. The drunken 
man carried a goose under one arm, 
and just now wiped his tears upon it, 
much to its hissing indignation. All but 
the leader were loaded down, their uni- 
forms mud-caked, their beasts fagged. 
A successful scouting party, upon the 
face of it. 

Suddenly a new force came upon the 
scene. The small boy spoke. 

“ Go away from my mother, big, dirty 
redcoats!”’ he cried, eyes flashing de- 
fiance, and then, manhood proven, hid 
his face in his mother’s sleeve. 

There was a laugh from the men that 
was half a snarl. 

“Ho, ho, my young rooster!” called 
Hoarse Voice. “ Ye crow like a bloody 
rebel. Let’s have a look at ye!” 

He got down from his horse and put 
a dirty hand in at the window. Mis- 
tress Prevost spoke quickly. 

“ Do not dare to touch him! ” 

Her face was white as the drift of her 
powdered hair, and her eyes twin danger 
signals. The man drew back a step at 
the look she blazed upon him, but a 
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laugh from the trooper in the woman’s 
bonnet enraged him. He put out his 
hand again. 

“Come out o’ that, ye young rebel,” 
he cried roughly. 

“You will regret any harm you do 
us,” cried the lady. “ We are not rebels. 
Iam the widow of a British officer, who 
died serving his king in the Indies. 
This is his child. We have powerful 
friends. I warn you!” 

At another moment her earnestness 
might have carried conviction, but to 
these men, swelled with pride at their 
undisturbed plundering, crazed by the 
applejack imbibed at the last farmhouse 
—to these thieves and cut-throats, who 
found their evil opportunity ready made 
in the ravaged country near New York, 
it was no more than the rustle of the 
autumn wind in the leaves. They did 
not listen. 

“Ye young rip! Let’s see if ye can 
dance to the tune of ‘ Little Billy Whip 
Lash.’ ” 

He made a dive for the child. The 
mother clenched her small fist, and, as 
the man leaned across her, struck him 
furiously in the face. He turned and 
caught her wrist. 

“So, my lady,” he muttered, “ ye'll 
strike me, no less? I’ve changed my 
mind. Ye’ll both come out! ” 

“You brute! ” she panted with a sob. 
“You beast! ” 

He was pulling at the door, and got 
it open. With a jerk of her wrist he 
dragged her down the steps. The boy 
was weeping bitterly. 

“ Sawyer, pull out the brat!” 

Isaac prayed loudly upon the box seat, 
until a soldier cuffed him into silence. 
Sawyer advanced upon the coach, but 
stopped near the steps and hesitated. A 
girl stood upon the top step, her whip 
ready, 

“Come a little nearer,” she said to 
the man. “Td like to lay your cheek 
well open. Truly, brave English sol- 
diers you are, to wage war upon two 
women anda child! Your king would be 
proud of you. When we report your 
conduct at headquarters they will re- 
ward you handsomely—seven men 
against two women and a child! ” 

“Stop her mouth!” shouted Hoarse 
Voice, and Sawyer bent his head and 
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made a rush, two others at his heels. 
Quick as he was, the whip came down, 
and a red wale showed on his cheek. She 
lashed him again, and once again, be- 
fore they jerked the whip away. One 
man plucked the boy out. 

“ Now we will have a little dancing,” 
said Hoarse Voice, and the mother cov- 
ered her eyes. 

Once the lash came down upon the 
boy’s back. He stood white and rigid, 
uttering no sound. Mistress Prevost 
stretched out her arms to him, tears 
running down her face. 

“My little son!” she moaned. She 
tore a brooch from her throat with 
trembling fingers. “ See,” she cried, “ I 
will give it you if you spare him!” 

The man’s hand clutched it. “ Give 
the brat another,” he said. 

The ruffians had gathered into a close 
circle to see the show, and were ob- 
livious to a distant sound of galloping 
that was borne on the wind. The 
drunken man cackled sleepily. 

Suddenly Mistress Prevost raised her 
head from her hand. Her eyes flashed 
at her sister, and were answered. It 
might be more of the same Satan’s 
brood; it might be decent British sol- 
diers with an officer; it might be Conti- 
nentals! 

“A rescue! A rescue!” screamed 
Mistress Prevost, flinging up her hands. 
“ Help, for the love of God!” 

“Gallop, men,” came a quick com- 
mand, and a band of horsemen swept 
down the road. 

The marauders became demoralized. 
They dropped the women; they left the 
boy, and swarmed for their horses. 
They were sweating in craven fear of 
that galloping knot of men. They 
cursed; they bungled; they beat their 
tired horses into a trot, and the two 
women, on their knees before the boy, 
wept and clung to each other for joy. 

The horsemen swept on and by. To 
those beside the coach they seemed a 
party direct from heaven itself. Mis- 
tress Prevost kissed her son softly. 


II. 


Ir was with eagerness that the young 
officer ordered his men and their pris- 


oners back to the coach. He had caught 
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one flashing glimpse of a white face 
and great eyes under a wide black hat, 
and the sight had served to make his 
fingers itch more fiercely to get at the 
flying rascals. 

There had been despair in that clear 
ery that still rang faintly in his ears— 
despair, and bitter need, and perhaps a 
dawning hope. He was eager to see the 
woman who had called on him for help 
in her need. 

They were standing at the door of the 
coach, as he pulled up his horse, bow- 
ing low, three-cornered hat in hand. 
Two of them—but his eyes Hew to the 
one who held the child’s hand in hers, 
and there fastened themselves. The 
great eyes under the hat looked up at 
him, and he caught his breath at the 
look in their depths. 

“Did they harm you?” he asked. 
“Did they aught to injure you?” He 
was panting—partly because of his 
haste. 

“We are unhurt,” she answered 
sweetly. “They lashed the boy twice, 
but he is brave and complained not. For 
that he shall have the pony that he has 
long desired.” Again she stooped and 
kissed the child. “You have them 
safe? ” she asked anxiously, starmg into 
the darkness behind him. 

“The villains!” he exclaimed hotly. 
“ Did they attack your carriage? ” 

He had dismounted and was standing 
before them—a slight, young officer, not 
tall, but with a wonderful pride of bear- 
ing and eyes that seemed to burn 
through one’s own. He looked always 
at Mistress Prevost, but turned instantly 
as the sister spoke. He had been aware 
that there was some shadowy other 
woman, and now it seemed the shadow 
had a voice. 

“My sister and I—Mistress Prevost 
of the Hermitage,” she interposed, with 
a tilt of her head towards the other lady, 
to whom the officer bowed low—“ were 
returning home from a short visit at 
the house of a friend, twelve miles dis- 
tant. Our coach stuck fast in the mud; 
then along come seven pretty gentle- 
men the worse for wear, seeking for 
whom they might devour. We were 
helpless, our coachman a craven coward. 
You arrived most opportunely, sir, and 
we do heartily thank you.” 
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“A right straightforward maiden,” 
mused the officer as he bowed over the 
hand she extended him, “whom I 
should prefer as friend rather than 
enemy.” 

“T must not be behindhand,” said the 
other lady, and another small hand was 
held out to him. “ You did not tarry to 
ascertain our politics, whether we were 
Whig or Tory, high or low. *I'was in 
the true spirit of chivalry, sir, that you 
assisted us. Again we thank you.” 

“Tt was nothing—nothing,” he man- 
aged to stammer. Such hesitation was 
strange in a youth whose college pranks 
had set the gossips nodding, who—so re- 
port said—had left a trail of pierced 
hearts behind him, and who had the 
repute of being ready to beard the devil 
himself, if the humor seized him. And 
all the time, some small fiend seemed to 
be hammering, hammering into his 
brain three blunt words: “She is mar- 
ried! She is married!” with a deadly 


persistency that was fairly maddening. 
He cursed himself inwardly for a booby, 
as he imagined how he must appear— 
a staring, stammering lout with neither 


wit nor address; but all the cursing was 
of no avail. There seemed to be a spell 
upon him. 

It was with a feeling of relief that he 
heard his men approaching. Here was 
something to be done, and he became 
himself again. 

“Ts it far to your home? ” he asked. 

“ We have not gone half the distance, 
I fear. They kept us for a dinner party, 
against our will,” answered Miss de 
Visme. 

“T regret exceedingly that I eannot 
accompany you thither, but I must take 
those ruffians with me. Nor can I let 
you proceed alone, in the present state 
of the country. One course I can sug- 
gest, if you will consent. Let me invite 
you to headquarters for the night. 
There is ample accommodation, and in 
the morning we will send you safely 
home.” 

“Yours is the Continental regiment 
that lies near Ramapo? ” asked Mistress 
Prevost. 

“ The same,” he answered. 

“But your colonel? We hear tales of 
a martinet colonel, who is Argus-eyed, 
and demands heart and soul of an offi- 
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cer, as well as body and blood. Would 
this gentleman relish unexpected 
guests?” 

“Perhaps report exaggerates,” he 
smiled, and the ladies at length con- 
sented to his plan. 

It was but the work of three min- 
utes to pull the coach out of the slough, 
when lusty country arms and legs aided 
the horses. A few quick orders, and 
the cavalcade was in motion. The pris- 
oners, now disarmed and half stupid 
with terror, were the center of a knot of 
grim-looking Colonials, who saw no hu- 
mor in terrorizing women, 

The coach kept well ahead, with the 
officer in the lead. Such was the jolting 
of the carriage that little conversation 
was attempted, save a few scattered 
words. 

“What think you of our preserver, 
Theo? ” demanded miss of madam. “ Is 
he not an ideal gallant? Faith, I feel 
like a story-book lady who has Sir Gala- 
had rush up in the nick of time to res- 
cue her from ruffians. I fear my heart 
will melt before his black eyes, though 
he glanced not once in my direction. 
Are you not set up at his gazing and his 
stammering, Theo?” She laughed a 
mischievous laugh. “His eyes never 
once left your face.” 

“Fie, child, you do chatter to deafen 
one,” answered Theo, but she blushed 
a rosy color in the darkness, and quickly 
turned the subject. 

They knew but little of the roads they 
were following. Ladies drove out but 
seldom in those troublous days, -and 
then in a direction that left camps and 
armies at a good distance. But the 
round harvest moon was flooding the 
land with its mellow light, and the sight 
of it shining upon the river as they drew 
near was enough to make a Puritan 
write a sonnet upon its beauty. 

“?Tis a silver path reaching straight 
to heaven,” murmured Mistress Prevost. 

The noise of war had drifted far away, 
and there were left only the moonshine 
and the river and the chirp of crickets 
in the tall grass at the roadside. The 
officer drew up his horse at the coach 
window. 

“We are now but half a mile away,” 
he said. “I fear you are weary?” 
There was an anxious note in his voice. 
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“Not too weary to enjoy the moon- 
shine,” answered Mistress Prevost. 

“?Tis an illumination in your honor,” 
he said lightly, “and the one thing in 
the place worthy of you. I am begin- 
ning to tremble for your comfort. We 
enjoy a Spartan simplicity.” 

“Will there be no powder save that 
in your muskets? ” demanded Miss de 
Visme in mock concern. “And no 
rouge to be gotten? Heavens, Theo, 
what a poor figure you will cut in the 
morning light! Perchance there is a 
bed? ” 

“There will at least be a.supper,” he 
answered. 

“ And I, for one, will be ready for it.” 

He rode beside the window for a short 
way further, but the shadows in the 
carriage were dense, and she looked no 
more at the moonshine; so presently he 
turned his horse and galloped back to 
the troopers. But when the coach 
swayed up a long avenue lined with trees 
and stopped in-the light from an open 
doorway, he was standing ready to hand 
the ladies out. 

“Never did I see a more princely 
manner,” whispered the girl. “ My af- 
fections are engaged at last!” 

“For the five hundredth time,” re- 
joined her sister, laughing. 

In the wide hall lounged several 
officers, who sprang to their feet at the 
entrancé of the ladies, and saluted at 
sight of their preserver. He was carry- 
ing the boy in hisarms. A negro serv- 
ant appeared at the door. 

“Is the south room in order, Cato? ” 

“Tt am, sah.” 

He turned to the ladies. “ If you will 
come with me——” His manner was 
businesslike in the extreme as. they fol- 
lowed him up the broad stairway. At 
the door of the south room he set down 
the boy. “I trust you will find it com- 
fortable,” he said, looking at Mistress 
Prevost. “I shall order supper at once. 
You will come down? ” he added, eager 
eyes on hers. 

“We will come down,” she nodded, 
smiling, and his heart sank strangely. 
She was so lovely, and there would be 
all the other officers to meet her down- 
stairs. 

“T must see your fiery colonel,” she 
called to him softly. 
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He turned at the stairhead, and start- 
ed towards her blindly. Then, sense re- 
turning, he stopped short and walked 
with determination down the stairway, 
cursing himself roundly at every step. 

“T have gone silly,” he eoncluded at 
the last one. 

He was pacing the hall anxiously 
when the door of the south room opened. 
Miss de Visme came first, looking pretty 
and coquettish enough, but his eyes 
passed her swiftly to the lady behind. 
Mistress Prevost’s small hand slid down 
the mahogany rail and rested lightly 
upon the carved post at the bottom. It 
was with an effort that he held his own 
tight upon his sword hilt, so great was 
his longing to lay it upon hers. 

“ Where are the pretty officers? ” de- 
manded the girl, pouting. 

“ Gone to make themselves prettier in 
your honor,” he smiled, as he conducted 
his guests into a spacious room, lighted 
brilliantly with many candles, where 
a small table was laid for supper. Cato 
sprang towards the chairs, but the gen- 
tleman waved him aside, and settled the 
ladies himself. 

“ But the colonel? ” queried Mistress 
Prevost. “He appears not. I am be- 
ginning to tremble for our lives.” 

“ He will be with us presently.” 

“ Many tales we hear of this Colonel 
Burr,” put in Miss de Visme. “ Gossip 
calls him a small man. Is he so?” 

“ Quite dwarfish,” the officer said. 

“There are many stories of his gal- 
lantry to the ladies, and how they fight 
over him. I believe you have put us in 
his room, for I saw a letter fastened in 
the mirror, which was addressed to 
Colonel Burr, and a pair of muddy 
boots in the corner.” 

The officer gave Cato a glance, at 
which that delinquent cowered visibly. 

“T believe him a black villain,” con- 
tinued the girl calmly. 

The man moved quickly. “There is 
no occasion for concealment,” he said, 
smiling. “I myself am Aaron Burr.” 

Miss de Visme pushed back her chair. 
“How abominable of you not to have 
told us! And all the terrible things 
Theo has just said of you! How could 
you do it?” 

Theo said nothing, only watched him 
with wide eyes. 
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“ At first there was no necessity for 
my telling,” he went on pleadingly. “I 
detest the announcement of my name in 
large letters. Then you spoke of me as 
the Tories regard me—a horror, a fiend, 
or something of the kind; and—and I 
desired you to like me, if possible, with- 
out prejudice. It isa small matter, and 
now over with. Will you try this Ma- 
deira, madam? I secured it before the 
war from Major Bellwood, one of your 
officers—a rascally fellow enough, but a 
judge of good wine.” 

“Major Bellwood!” exclaimed the 
ladies in one breath. 

Burr glanced up in astonishment. 

“You know him?” he asked. 

“ Aye, sir, to our sorrow, we know 
him,” cried Mistress Prevost, “as we 
know some vile, crawling thing that 
creeps towards us, nearer and ‘nearer, 
while we sit, helpless, fascmated with 
terror. We know the gentleman too 
well, and, dear God, how I loathe him!” 

She had risen in her excitement, and 
stood straight by her chair, facing them. 
The man had also sprung to his feet. 

“What mean you?” he asked ear- 


nestly. “Is he your enemy? ” 
“Our most bitter enemy, under the 


guise of friendship. He knew my hus- 
band; they were intimates in the Indies, 
and when my husband died he came to 
prey upon us, to threaten us, frighten 
us. I do not. know why I tell you—a 
stranger!” She covered her eyes with 
her hands. “He will drive me mad,” 
she breathed. 

“Did I hear you say your husband 
was—dead? ” said he, very low. His lips 
were dry, and his throat felt parched. 

* Some time since,” answered Miss de 
Visme quietly. “'The major would not 
dare to hound us otherwise. We are 
alone, and have no champion.” 

She gazed steadily at Aaron Burr, 
watching his face. She saw him turn to 
her sister, now sunk into her chair, her 
hands covering her eyes. She crouched 
like a wounded bird. 

She saw his eyes brighten, and his 
hand close tightly. He walked to the 
bowed figure, and leaned over her. 
There was a world of tenderness in the 
act. 

“Let me be your champion,’ 
asked. “I would gladly aid you.” 


> he 
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She looked up into his face, doubt 
written upon hers. 

“ But you are a stranger,” she said. 

“Do you so regard me? I had hoped 
we were already past that.” 

“Oh, sir, you have been kind,” she 
answered, pained at the look in his eyes; 
“but I could not let you.” She looked 
to her sister. “’Tis not possible, think 
you, Cis?” 

“°Tis a most excellent idea,” an- 
swered that lady promptly. “Now I 
shall not have to marry that we may se- 
cure a defender. We will accept your 
aid gladly, Colonel Burr, if you mean 
a” 

He held out his hand to the girl im- 
pulsively. She seemed to him a comrade 
at arms rather than a woman to be pro- 
tected. That clasp of friendship lasted 
throughout their lives. 

“T am overruled,” said Theo. 

“Tis not easy to be rid of me,” Colo- 
nel Burr answered. “ Tell me the facts, 
but first let us move to the fireplace.” 

He dismissed Cato, placed chairs for 
them, and stood himself, one hand on 
the mantelshelf. 

“Twas not until my husband’sdeath 
that he appeared at our home,” said 
Mistress Prevost. “ In fact, he rode out 
from New York that day to extend his 
sympathy. This he told us, and I 
thought it kind, and yet could not like 
him. The man repelled me.” She 
shuddered, and looked appealingly at 
Burr. “He has a great red face, anid 
eyes that seem to gobble one, and coarse 
hands, you know.” 

“T know,” he said. 

“He came infrequently at first, and 
then never a week went by without his 
roan standing in our stable, and him- 
self sitting in our house. Presently he 
affected a devotion to myself.” Her 
voice faltered, and a quick color rose 
under Burr’s eyes, but she went steadily 
on. “TI would not listen. He persisted, 
and I forbade him the house. Still he 
came, and then I grew frightened. He 
would sit still, saying nothing, only star- 
ing, staring, till I was near to seream- 
ing. Then he would smile, and lick his 
thick lips, and say, ‘ You do not seem 
yourself to-day, madam?’ ” 

“The fiend!” put in Miss de Visme 
viciously, 
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“ Finally he threatened—vaguely, at 
first, and then came a day when I de- 
ianded plain speaking. He informed 
me that he had a letter—from my hus- 
hand—which would disgrace us if 
known, I told him he lied. He pro- 
duced the letter—and ’twas indeed from 
my husband.” 

* And it contained what lie said? ” 
Burr asked quietly, and she closed her 
eves. 

“ Yes,” she answered very low. 

“The price of his silence was your 
hand? ” 

“ Yes,” she answered as before. 

“ What did you do? ” 

“T have done nothing. I went upon 
this visit to escape him. I would ask 
none of my friends for aid. It was for 
me to bear alone. I do not understand 
why I tell you so freely.” 

* But surely you would not consent to 
this thing? ” 

She looked up, and he saw misery in 
her eyes. “’Twould mean disgrace to 
my boys,” she said steadily. “ I must go 
through with it.” 

“ Zounds, then, you must not!” cried 
Burr in indignation. “If ’tis a ques- 
tion of a mere letter we will manage it. 
You shall have the letter, madam.” And 
us he stooped and kissed her hand his 
vyes mutely added: “ And my life with 
it, if you will!” . 

There was the sound of moving feet 
in the hall, some words in a muffled 
voice, and then a loud cough just out- 
side the door. A gleam of amusement 
shone in Burr’s black eyes. 

“My pretty officers!” said Miss de 
Visme. 

Colonel Burr stepped to the door and 
threw it wide. 

“Gentlemen, will you join us? We 
are in need of gaiety.” 


TIT. 


In the clear light of the next morn- 
ing, the night’s adventure seemed to 
Theodosia Prevost as a thing far in the 
past, almost as a thing without: exist- 
enee. In truth, the adventure itself re- 


inained in her mind but as a background 
tor one vivid figure. 

It annoyed her that such should be 
ihe ease. 


She was pleased to consider 
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herself cool, critically observant, frost- 
ily unresponsive in her bearing towards 
men. She was not wont to remember 
the very words she had heard a man 
say, was not wont to think upon the 
tones of his voice, or of the expres- 
sion of his eyes, as he said a simple 
“ Good-night.” Something like a panic 
rose in her heart when she discovered 
herself to be dallying with such memo- 
ries. She dismissed them sharply. 

“ Colonel Burr has a like manner with 
all women,” she told herself, but even in 
the telling she did not believe it. 

No hint of her mental disturbance 
was allowed to reach the gentleman 
himself. Her bearing towards him was 
as serenely grateful as heart of man 
could rail against. 

She breakfasted in her room, and 
came down-stairs only with the an- 
nouncement of the coach. A bevy of 
officers surrounded the ladies at once, 
and Burr, to his disgust, was unable to 
get a word. At the carriage door he 
elbowed his way in sharply, at the loss 
of personal dignity, it is true, but with 
the result he desired—a word with 
Theodosia, and a long look deep into 
her eyes. 

“You will not forget,” he said, very 
low, “to send for me—when your 
enemy threatens ?” 

She dropped her lashes quickly over 
tell-tale eyes. “I will remember,” she 
answered, striving to speak easily; “ and 
I thank you—for everything.” 

He had turned his shoulders so that 
Miss de Visme and the laughing offi- 
cers were shut away. “I envy Captain 
Greene every rod of his ride with you. 
Would that I could take you myself! 
I am jealous—it is that already.” His 
eyes were burning into hers, for, 
against her will, she must look at him. 
“ You are adorable, Mistress Prevost,” 
he whispered. “I am tied down with a 
mass of work to-day, but—I am coming. 
[ warn you that I am coming! ” 

The lady drove homeward with his 
voice ringing in her ears, and the panic 
in her heart growing ,stronger. 

Colonel Burr stood long upon the 
doorstep, gazing down the empty drive. 
He was thinking of the woman just 
gone. His hand crumpled a_ letter 
brought to him that morning. After a 
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time he smoothed it out and read it 
hastily, distaste in every line of his face: 
My FRIEND: 

It is a week since I have seen you. Meet me at 
the big birch in the lane, at three in the afternoon. 


I would speak with you. 
ALICIA WENDELL, 


For a moment he stood irresolute, his 
eyes wandering from the letter down the 
stretch of brown roadway. 

“T will go,” he decided rapidly, “ and 
end it. But how I hate the business! A 
plunge into the inferno, after a—well, 
I will end it to-day!” He tore the letter 
into bits. 

His set face softened as he turned to 
enter the house. He saw again a small 
white face and dark eyes, under a black 
hat, flashing dimly in the light of car- 
riage lamps. He tossed the bits of 
paper far away upon the ground, and 
went in. The house seemed filled with 
her presence. He stopped at the stair- 
way and looked up. 


“T have met my wife,” he said softly. 
ok * * * 


All the riches of autumn, gorgeously 
flaming, were lost upon the man who 


walked in moody silence, eyes upon the 
ground. The flaunting grace of the 
woman at his side had as little power to 
move him. 

She was looking at him with side- 
long eyes, and the rage boiling with- 
in her spoke through her glance. If she 
could have flown at his throat and 
strangled him until he was dead, she 
thought peace might come to her— 
peace, and perhaps forgetfulness. But 
he would have smiled contemptuously, 
flung her aside, and continued upon his 
way. 

It was the bitter portion of the wom- 
an to lavish her thought, her love, anger, 
hatred—all upon this young man in 
Continental buff and blue, and to know 
that he cared for her not at all. His 
thoughts, even now, were miles away 
from her, with Washington and the 
army about Philadelphia, wondering, 
hoping, fearing for their safety; then 
skimming back to his own steady fellows 
and the dull work they were doing so 
earnestly. Young as he was, Colonel 
Burr spent much thought upon his regi- 
ment and its well-being. 

They were turning from the high 
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road into a lane that stretched away 
from the ragged village, and gave glimp- 
ses through the glory of its maples of 
dim Jersey hills ina purple haze. There 
was no one visible upon its length save 
themselves. 

In silence they paced slowly on, and 
one not knowing might have imagined 
them lovers, quiet through excess of 
bliss, or a pair newly wedded, indulging 
in a proud comradeship. But there are 
lulls even in the most furious gales, and 
so here. The woman was gathering 
courage for one last effort. 

“ Could you have meant what you said 
—that this is the end?” she began at 
length, in a quiet voice. 

“There can be no end to that which 
has never had a beginning,” he an- 
swered. 

“T will change the phrasing. You do 
not wish any more of my—attentions. | 
believe that was the word? ” 

“ Surely it was not. I could never have 
been so deficient in courtesy. What- 
ever time you have bestowed upon me 
has been given of your great kindness. 
But I am pressed with work. Even this 
afternoon I am neglecting duties; there 
are many matters to settle before my 
ride, and I merely suggested. ” He 
shrugged his shoulders slightly. 

“ What did you suggest? ” 

“That there are several officers in my 
regiment—strapping, handsome fellows 
—who admire you.” He relapsed again 
into silence. 

“You, I presume, do not!” exploded 
the woman, then bit her lip nervously. 
This was a bad beginning. She had 
meant to be humble and sweetly allur- 
ing, to win him in spite of himself; and 
already she was turning virago. It was 
no way to deal with this man. 

She forced herself into calm, and they 
paced on slowly. 

“Colonel Burr,” she said more 
quietly, “ be so good as to stand still and 
look at me.” 

He turned at once, and silently re- 
garded her. 

“ Am I so unhandsome? ” she coaxed 
lightly, moving nearer him. 

“On the contrary, you are marvel- 
ously well-favored, Mistress Alicia—a 
woman of intelligence and altogether 
charming.” He raised his three-cor- 
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or 


THE TRUE LOVE 


nered hat and bowed low. “It remains 
a mystery to me that you married Wen- 
dell.” 

“ Dick Charteris is crazy for me,” she 
smiled. 

“T must look after Dick,” he said 
seriously. 

“ He entreats me to elope with him,” 
she went on. 

“ Faith, little Dick’s in a sad case. He 
must have a furlough. We will send him 
back to his sweetheart. *T'will be de- 
light to her, and in two weeks of rus- 
ticity, with cards banished and no un- 
duly fascinating ladies, he will be a new 
man, and will need to be presented to 
you upon his return.” 

“ Am I so easily forgot? ” she sighed. 
“Two weeks of a Jersey farmstead and a 
rustic Phyllis, to cure so bad a case?” 
She pouted provokingly, and glanced 
up at him through her lashes. 

“T think the time an ample allow- 
ance,” he smiled. 

“ Captain Greene haunts the orchard 
behind my house. I found him there 
this morning after his ride. He tells 


me you rescued a charming lady. It 
makes a touching story.” She smiled 
on, but the laughing face seemed a mask 
for something hard and bitter. 

“T needed Captain Greene at head- 


quarters. He deserves a reprimand! 
Wasting his time upon ” Colonel 
Burr stopped short. “I am in no posi- 
tion to preach,” he thought. “ There is 
an immediate prospect of rain,” he 
added aloud. “If I might venture to 
suggest our return?” 

She was staring at him insolently, 
head flung back. “Your regiment! 
Headquarters! That is all you know, 
that paltry regiment. A suffering wom- 
an means naught to you. What do I 
care for Charteris, or Greene, or any 
of your officers?” she said fiercely. 
“What are they but dolls, puppets, 
fools? Dolts they are to so annoy me! 


As for you!” She laughed. “A man. 


of ambition, forsooth, who aims to be 
great and of much consequence in the 
land, who devotes his time and brains 
to-becoming a commander, with dreams, 
mayhap, of an ‘ in-chief’ to tack to the 
title. A pretty patriot!” Again she 
laughed tauntingly. 

Burr’s black eyes were blazing, and 
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shone in his set face like the flash of a 
storm against a gray sky, but he said 
nothing save: “It will be best for both 
if we return at once, madam. We are 
neither of us in pleasant humor! ” 

“Nothing to say in your own de- 
fense, Colonel Burr?” she flung out, 
blind to all but her raging desire to 
hurt him, no matter how. 

“ Nothing whatever to say to a mad 
woman, Mistress Wendell. You rave 
strangely.” 

She grew sullen at this, and then her 
eyes filled with tears. A woman with 
much evil in her, and some good, was 
this. If her life had been cast other- 
wise the good might have outbalanced 
the evil. It was to her great unhappi- 
ness that she had fallen into a deep love 
for this man. It crazed her that he did 
not return it, and Greene’s tale of the 
other woman had bitten deep. 

“You would not care if fifty captains 
haunted my orchard “i 

“T would, madam, if they were of my 
regiment.” 

“T can remember a time when you 
were not so chilling,” she went on, with 
a dreamy look in her eyes. “ The night 
I met you first—at Mistress Farring- 
don’s, in the rose garden. The sky was 
not black at all, just a deep-sea blue.” 
She sighed softly. “ Do you remember 
the scent of the roses I plucked you, 
and the kiss I gave you 

“Freely bestowed and gratefully ac- 
cepted, madam,” broke in Burr. “ Spare 
yourself these resurrections! ” 

“ And then you came to see me, and 
we grew close friends. You did not 
hinder me, Aaron, and then when I came 
to listen for your step among the rest, 
to see the world with the image of your 
face, your eyes before my own, when I 
would become your very footboy, did 
you so desire She broke off and 
turned upon him fiercely. “ You tire of 
me, do you not? Tire of me, and begin 
to sigh for a change! I hear you have 
already found one! [ll kill her! Pl 
kill her!” She was sobbing convul- 
sively. 

“ Silence, madam! ” thundered Burr. 
“You are not stating facts. I thought 
it the lightest flirtation to us both—a 
thing of bubbles to while away dull mo- 
ments in a stagnant town. I could not 
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tire of what I never cared for. You 
foree me to be cruel,” he said gently. 
“Do not continue thus. You deceive 
yourself. You do not love me. See, I am 
but a poor figure of a man, small and 
of no beauty. My brain, even, is not 
remarkable.” He was trying to speak 
lightly, so desperately sorry was he for 
her. “ You are far too pretty to humble 
yourself so.” 

He reached out his hand and took 
hers. “Let me take you home,” he 
urged. 

Suddenly she slipped down upon her 
knees in the dusty lane and laid her 
face against him. She was clinging to 
him with all her strength. 

“ Aaron, Aaron,” she whispered, “ you 
say that I am pretty, and you hike pretty 
people. Only love me! I'll do anything 
to keep you, work for you, scheme for 
you, turn traitor for you = 

He was trying to raise her, but she re- 
sisted. 

“Stand up, Mistress Wendell,” he 
said harshly. “It must end here and 
now.” He pulled her to her feet. 
“Understand me. There shall be no 
more of this. You are nigh out of your 
mind, and know not what you say. Once 
and forever, I do not love you. I never 
did; I never shall: Do you hear me? 
*Tis kinder to have it over quickly. Go 
back to your simple husband, and thank 
God that I’m not as black as I’m some- 
times painted.” 

He looked into her eyes, gleaming 
green, and hot with anger. 

“You will rue that speech one day, 
Aaron.Burr,” she said. “ I'll make you 
suffer—if I die doing it! Dear God, how 
I hate you!” 

“ Assuredly,” he said soothingly. “TI 
do not blame you. A good healthy hate 
is better than an unhealthy love. And 
now, pray let us turn towards the town. 
"Tis already the beginning of a drench- 
ing autumn rain.” 

“ There are people who will believe all 
evil of you,” she went on, with a strange 
note in her voice—the note of one 
speaking while rapid thoughts balanced 
one another in the mind. “ High peo- 
ple, and great people—the commander- 
in-chief, for example.” 


“No doubt, and rightly so.” He 


spoke as he might to a wilful child who 
must be humored. “ We will converse 
on the way.” 

She fell silent suddenly, with one of 
the abrupt changes of mood that be- 
longed to her, and turned towards the 
town, walking at a rapid pace. The rain 
was falling in driving gusts. 

“ Would that I had a cloak for you, 
madam,” said Burr. “I fear you will 
take harm of our walk.” 

She stepped on with no answer, ‘and 
the man, too, relapsed into silence. He 
was most uneasy. There was a good two 
miles to walk to town, and no house 
nearer to shelter her. It was with an 
immense feeling of relief, upon turning 
into the high road, that he perceived a 
family carryall jogging in their direc- 
tion. A cheerful black face peered from 
the driver’s seat. 

“Mr. Dutcher’s William, by all that’s 
lucky! You will not have to walk the 
distance, madam.” 

The man was stopping the horse at 
sight of them, grinning broadly, ex- 
pectant of company back and a fee at 
the end, for Colonel Burr was notori- 
ously free-handed. 

“Ah, William, will it put you much 
out to carry Mistress Wendell to her 
door? She is much fatigued, and the 
rain—in fact, *tis a trifle damp, Will- 
jam.” 

“Yas, your honor,” grinned William. 

Colonel Burr turned to the lady. 
“Will you take the carriage, madam? 
*Tis a good way to be rid of me quickly.” 

Somewhat to his surprise, for there 
was no counting upon her, she went at 
once to the carriage and climbed in. 
Her face was set and white. 

“Thank you, William. No, I will not 
come myself. I feel the need of the air.” 
He leaned towards the lady, and held 
out his hand. “May I hope that we 
meet as friends?” he said hesitatingly 
and very low. 

She looked down upon him calmly. 
“Drive on!” she said. 

William glanced at Colonel Burr, 
chirruped to the horse, and the earriage 
disappeared round a bend of the road. 

Burr removed his hat and wiped his 
forehead slowly. Then he settled down 
to a swinging pace back to town. 


(To be continued. ) 
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BY DOUGLAS STORY. 


A NEW AND NOVEL BRITISH ORDER, WITHOUT TITLE OR IN- 
SIGNIA, ADMISSION TO WHICH DEPENDS SOLELY UPON THE 
DEMOCRATIC TEST OF PERSONAL WORK AND ACHIEVEMENT. 


WwW the cheapening of British 
titles has come a certain in- 
crease of dignity in the rank of com- 
moner. The most famous of modern 
prime ministers lived and died plain 
Mr, Gladstone, the greatest peace advo- 
cate was Mr. John Bright, the most 
puissant leader of the House of Com- 
mons was Mr. W. H. Smith, the states- 
man Of strongest personality is Mr. 
Chamberlain, the present day premier 
is Mr. A. J. Balfour. Others, the great 
men of the generation, have refused 
every honor designed for them by the 
crown, have preferred the names they 
have themselves carved upon the cen- 
tury to the dignities they would have 
shared with prosperous brewers and suc- 
cessful tea merchants. Of such are 
George Frederick Watts, the greatest 
of England’s living artists; Herbert 
Spencer, her most famous philosopher ; 
John Morley, her most honest states- 
man; Algernon Charles Swinburne, her 
most celebrated poet. 


THE TWELVE MEN OF MERIT. 


For such men as these, Edward VII, 
the most tactful of monarchs, has in- 
stituted an Order of Merit without title, 
without insignia, without ribbon of dis- 
tinction. The roll of the Order of 
Merit is the circumscribed list of the 
nation’s greatest. In its absence of 
tinsel and glitter lies its claim upon 
men whose solid contributions to the 
good of their countrymen raise them 
above the need of their sovereign’s in- 
dorsement. It is unfortunately true 
that Swinburne and Spencer are not to 
be found upon the list; but with these 
omissions the selection could not be 
bettered, : 

Since the value of the distinction de- 
pends upon its limitation, the king has 


. 


been careful at its institution to con- 
fine the order to twelve representative 
men. Three of these are soldiers, two 
are sailors, two are investigators in pure 
science, two are masters of applied 
science, two are men of letters, one is 
an artist. Of the twelve, seven were 
born in England, four in Ireland, one 
in India. Neither Scotland,nor the col- 
onies directly contribute to the founda- 
tion members a single son. Yet is the 
choice a remarkably prudent one, and 
ten of the twelve recipients would be 
included in every list of similar numbers 
composed by any man of breadth cogni- 
zant of the march of affairs in Britain. 
All of the three soldiers appointed to 
the Order of Merit are Irishmen. Lord 
Roberts was born in Cawnpore, India, 
while his father, General Roberts, was 
quartered there ; Lord Wolseley was born 
in Golden Bridge House near Dublin; 
Lord Kitchener was born in Crotter 


_House, Ballylongford, County Kerry. 


Lord Kitchener has the distinction of 
being the youngest member of the 
order, eight years the junior of Lord 
Rayleigh, who stands next to him in 
order of seniority, and forty-one years 
younger than Admiral Sir Henry Kep- 
pel, the oldest recipient of the honor. 


KITCHENER’S WONDERFUL CAREER. 


Distinguished as is the career of each 
one of the twelve, none is so marvelous 
as that of the soldier who earned a place 
in the order at the age of fifty-two. A 
volunteer in the French army during the 
Franco Prussian war, he was a lieuten- 
ant of engineers engaged in the survey 
of Western Palestine in 1874; a major 
of cavalry in the Egyptian army in 
1882; deputy assistant adjutant general 
in the Intelligence Department in 1884; 
the governor of the Red Sea Territories 
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in 1886; sirdar of the Egyptian army in 
1890. On Good Friday of 1898 he de- 
feated twenty thousand Dervishes under 
Emir Mahmoud and Osman Digna at 
Atbara, killing three thousand of the 
enemy and taking four thousand pris- 
oners. For that victory he received 
congratulatory telegrams +from Queen 
Victoria and from the House of Com- 
mons. On September 2 of the same year 
he met the Khalifa at Omdurman, de- 
stroyed his army, and ended the Der- 
vish rule in the Sudan. In December 
of that year he was appointed governor 
general and commander in chief of the 
Sudan. From Parliament he received 
thanks and a grant of one hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars, from his sover- 
eign the title of baron. A year later he 
was chief of staff in South Africa. In 
1900 he was commander in chief in 
South Africa. In 1902 he brought the 
Boer war to a conclusion, was promoted 
full general, received the thanks of 
Parliament with a grant of two hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars, and was 
created a viscount. Later in the same 
year he was appointed commander in 
chief in India, 

The career of such a man reads best 
as a bald catalogue of achievements. A 
soldier in his fifty-third year, without 
social interest, without personal popu- 
larity, who has been commander in 
chief over three great armies in three 
different quarters of the globe, deserves 
well a place on his nation’s roll of fame. 


THE RECORD OF “ BOBS BAHADUR.” 


A man as different in personal char- 
acteristics as he is in physical formation 
from Lord Kitchener is Lord Roberts, 
at present commander in chief of the 
entire British army. Earl Roberts of 
Kandahar, Pretoria, and Waterford can 
challenge comparison with any living 
soldier as strategist and tactician in the 
field. A little man, neat, light on his 
feet, he affords a curious contrast to the 
gigantic, heavy footed Kitchener. To- 
gether they form a soldierly combina- 
tion without its like elsewhere in the 
world. Kitchener is essentially an organ- 
izer, a man content to wait for results 
that will be certain. Roberts is quick to 
seize advantages, brilliant in action, a 
hero to his soldiers. Kitchener is slow 
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and terribly sure, like some mighty ma- 
chine, and a mystery to his men. 

Roberts’ career is the career of a 
born fighting man. He gained his Vic- 
toria Cross for recovering a standard 
captured by sepoys at Khodagunje while 
but a lad, and was twenty-three times 
mentioned in despatches before the 
Afghan war of 1878 and 1879, in which 
he made his reputation as one of the 
century’s greatest soldiers. In that war 
Roberts disappeared into the mountain 
wilderness of Afghanistan with his 
army of nine thousand picked men for a 
period of three weeks, The world sup- 
posed him swallowed up. At the end of 
that time, however, the little man 
emerged from the trackless region be- 
tween Kabul and Kandahar triumphant 
and unscathed. He had accomplished 
one of the greatest marches of history, 
and had decided the issue of the cam- 
paign by one brilliant stroke. 

In the late war, when the mistaken 
strategy of the commanders in the field 
had imperiled Britain’s rule in South 
Africa, Lord Roberts performed a feat 
as remarkable as his previous achieve- 
ment in Afghanistan. With Lord 
Methuen repulsed, with General Gat- 
acre defeated, with Sir Redvers Buller 
held in check, he took command. In 
the second week of February, 1900, his 
dispositions were ready. On February 
15 he relieved Kimberley. On February 
27 he captured General Cronje’s four 
thousand men and six guns. On March 
13 he entered and oecupied Bloem- 
fontein, the capital of the Orange Free 
State. His operations had necessitated 
the recall of part of the. Boer investing 
force from Ladysmith, which Buller was 
enabled to relieve. On June 5 Lord 
Roberts entered Pretoria, the capital of 
the South African Republic. Had he 
been adequately supported by General 
Buller, the war had ended then in a 
fighting as well as a political sense. As 
it was, he had restored Great Britain 
her prestige, had saved her African 
colonies, had protected the- southern 
gate to India and Australia. 


A VETERAN OF MANY WARS. 


Field Marshal Viscount Wolseley, who 
was a brevet lieutenant colonel at the 
age of twenty-six, won his spurs in the 
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ADMIRAL SIR EDWARD H. SEYMOUR, A SAILOR 
WHO HAS WON DISTINCTION IN 
MANY WARS. 


From a photograph by Ellis, London. 


ADMIRAL SIR HENRY KEPPEL, THE VETERAN OF 
NINETY-FOUR WHO IS THE ‘“FATHER OF 
THE BRITISH NAVY.” 


From a photograph by Downey, London. 


Burmese war; fought and was wounded Houses of Parliament, and demon- 


in the Crimea and in the India Mutiny. 


In 1867 he com- 
manded the Red 
River expedition 


in Canada, and. 


crushed a formid- 
able insurrection 
in the wild north- 
western territories. 
In the Ashantee 
war of 1873 he re- 
ceived the submis- 
sion of the king at 
Coomassie. In 
1879 he conducted 
operations against 
the Zulu chief Se- 
kukuni. In 1882 
he acted as com- 
mander in chief 
of the British ex- 
peditionary force 
in Egypt; and two 
years later, of the 
expedition to the 
Sudan. In all of 
these affairs he was 
successful, earned 
the thanks of both 
5M 
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GEORGE F. WATTS, THE FAMOUS PAINTER, DEAN 
OF THE BRITISH ART WORLD. 


From a photograph by Eliott & Fry, London. 


strated his right to sueceed the Duke 


of Cambridge as 
commander in 
chief of the Brit- 
ish army. If there 
be merit in with- 
standing the ene- 
mies of one’s coun- 
try, in preserving 
old and adding 
new territory to 
the sum of its 
possessions, Lord 
Wolseley deserved 
his place among 
the recipients of 
the new distine- 
tion. 


TWO DISTINGUISHED 
SAILORS. 

We of the pres- 
ent generation 
have difficulty in 
realizing the deeds 
of Admiral Sir 
Henry Keppel, 
the man who 
commanded the 
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Childers of sixteen guns during the 
Spanish civil war, sixty-nine years 
ago; who was captain of the Dido 


of forty-one guns in the Chinese war . 


of 1845; who commanded the naval 
brigade before Sebastopol in 1855, and 
the boats that helped to destroy the 
Chinese war fleet in Fatshaw Creek in 
1857. Admiral Keppel had been com- 
mander in chief on the Cape of Good 
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tion he commanded the expedition that 
made the first. unsuccessful dash for 
Peking during the troubles of 1900. His 
reputation as a naval strategist and 
commander is high in the opinion of 
his countrymen, 


THE DEAN OF BRITISH PAINTERS. 


Once away from the gold braid of the 
soldiers and sailors, it is difficult to keep 




















WILLIAM E. H. LECKY, THE HISTORIAN, MEMBER 
OF PARLIAMENT FOR DUBLIN UNIVERSITY. 


From a photograph by Elliott & Fry, London. 


Hope and Chinese stations before most 
of the present generation was born. He 
retired from the navy with the rank of 
admiral of the fleet twenty-four years 
ago, and his right to the Order of Merit 
is written in the naval records of three 
quarters of a century. 

A man of our own time is Admiral Sir 
Edward Hobart Seymour, who was a 
midshipman when Sir Henry Keppel 
was a ‘commander in chief, who was on 
board the launch that sank at Fatshaw 
Creek when Sir Henry was in command 
there, who reached the rank of com- 
mander after the elder sailor had been 
made full admiral. As caytain of the 
Iris, Sir Edward was present at the 
bombardment of Alexandria, and as 
commander in chief on the Chinese sta- 


JOHN MORLEY, THE LIBERAL LEADER, STATES- 
MAN, JOURNALIST, HISTORIAN, AND CRITIC. 
From a photograph by Elliott & Fry, London. 


the eye steadily on the somber forms of 
the civilians. By right of his eighty-six 
years, and his preéminence in the art 
world, George Frederick Watts deserves 


first mention. Born in London in 1817, 
Watts first exhibited in the Royal: Acad- 
emy in his twentieth year. Since then 
he has given to the world a long series 
of portraits and mythological and ideal 
pictures. In the Houses of Parliament 
his hand painted the fresco in Poets’ 
Hall of “St George Overcoming the 
Dragon,” from the description in Spen- 
ser. In the hall of Lincoln’s Inn he 
painted the fresco occupying the west 
end of the chamber. Of greatest value 
to the nation, however, is the collection 
of forty portraits of contemporary 
statesmen, writers, and artists, which he 
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presented to the baronetey, but the 
National Portrait artist preferred 
Gallery, “ partly in _ i his distinction as 
the hope that the - a a craftsman to any 
pictures may form _ ~/ 7 title or decora- 
a nucleus of a na- ‘ tion. 
tional gallery of ; oes 
purely British art, dae ima mgagiings 
partly to identify || SCIENCE. 
art with the best : ; aT Two men are 
in the conscienee honored through- 
and action of the — «a out the world of 
age.” ’ science, accounted 
Undistinguished : benefactors of 
by any tangible . . their race—Lord 
mark of his fellow of}. ee Kelvin and Lord 
countrymen’s ap- | ee Lister. Lord Kel- 
preciation, it is ~~ oe vin is now a man 
understood that of seventy-nine, 
King Edward : _.. well preserved, en- 
founded the new ;' a ergetic, able te 
order with the in- make the vovage 
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From a photograph by the London Stereoscopic Company. Lord Lister is 
fellow recipients. three years his 
Queen Victoria had sent Mr. Gladstone junior, a man ranked with folk of 
tothe aging painter with offer of a middle age. Neither has cast off the 




















FIELD-MARSHAL VISCOUNT WOLSELEY, A SUCCESS- FIELD-MARSHAL EARL RGBERTS, THE HERO OF 
FUL SOLDIER WHO HAS FOUGHT IN A KANDAHAR, COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF OF THE 
DOZEN WARS. BRITISH ARMY. 


From a photograph by the London Stereoscopic Company. From a photograph by Russell, London. 
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LORD KELVIN (SIR WILLIAM THOMSON), THE 
FAMOUS SCOTTISH-IRISH ELECTRICIAN. 
From a photograph by Elliott & Fry, London, 
his 


exercises of youth, neither has 


yielded anything to the claims of ad- 


vancing age.- At Cambridge Lord Kel- 
vin was a keen oarsman and musician, 
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SIR WILLIAM HUGGINS, THE GREATEST AUTHORITY 
ON SPECTROSCOPIC ASTRONOMY. 











From a photograth by the London Stereoscopic Company. 


won the Colquhoun sculls, and was 
president of the ‘varsity musical society. 
As a result he missed being senior 
wrangler; but for six decades he has 
enjoyed the sea and the health the 
sea brings. To detail the events of his 
career is to tell the history of electricity 
for sixty years. When he was only 
seventeen he wrote a treatise on the mo- 
tion of heat and its connection with 
the mathematical theory of electricity 
which proved a great aid to the proper 
understanding of the young science. 
Since then he has given to electricians 
electrometers and electric balances, sup- 
ply meters, mirror galvanometers, and 
siphon receivers. An _ enthusiastic 
yachtsman, he has given t sailors the 
magnetic compass and the sounding 
machine. For practical good to human- 
ity it were difficult to equal Lord Kel- 
vin’s record. 

Lord Lister, the first medical man to 
receive a peerage purely on account of 
his contributions to the science of medi- 
cine, was an eminent surgeon before he 
gave to the world the result of his in- 
vestigations into the cure of wounds. 
His demonstrations in antiseptic sur- 
gery have revolutionized the science, 
have made possible such remarkable 
operations as that which saved King 
Kdward’s life last summer. Born in 
Essex seventy-six years ago, Lord Lister 
spent the years of his prime as professor 
of clinical surgery in the university of 
Edinburgh, made his experiments in the 
old infirmary there, and triumphantly 
proved the marvels of the new surgery. 
Since then he has received the medal 
of the Royal Society and the prize of 
the Academy of Paris, is sergeant sur- 
geon in ordinary to the king, and ranks 
as Baron Lister of Lyme Regis. 


RAYLEIGH, PHYSICIST, AND HUGGINS, 
ASTRONOMER, 

T'wo scientists of a more philosophical 
type are Lord Rayleigh, who was senior 
wrangler and Smith’s prizeman at Cam- 
bridge in 1865, and Sir William Hug- 
gins, who was born in London in 1824 
and never essayed a university career. 
Lord Rayleigh is a younger man, in his 
sixty-first year, who has published val- 
uable books on the theory of sound, and 
who, along with Professor Ramsay, 
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some ten years ago discovered a new 
element in the atmosphere to which 
they have given the name argon. Lord 
Rayleigh has been a professor at Cam- 
bridge and in the Royal Institution, 
and since 1896 has acted as scientific 
adviser to the Trinity House. He is one 
of the greatest of physicists. 

Sir William Huggins, as a young man, 
made a profound study of natural phil- 
osophy, conducted original experiments 
in chemistry, electricity, and magnet- 
ism, and erected his own observatory on 
Tulse Hill, London. With his knowl- 
edge of physical science he introduced a 
new element into the study of astron- 
omy, and by means of the spectroscope 
added greatly to our knowledge of the 
planets. Twice have medals been 
awarded him by the Royal Society, and 
twice by the Royal Astronomical So- 
ciety. He has been president of both 
societies. It is due to his example in 
great part that the photographic camera 
and the spectroscope have become in- 
struments of so great importance in the 
study of the stars. 

TWO LITERARY STATESMEN, 

There remain two recipients of the 
order, John Morley and W, E. H. Lecky. 
Mr. Morley is a Lancashire man, sixty- 
five years of age, and Mr. Lecky is an 
Irishman of the same age. Both had dis- 
tinguished records at the university, 
and both afterwards devoted themselves 
to historical research. Mr. Morley broke 
away into the wider fields of journalism 
and literary criticism, but Mr. Lecky 
kept closely to his first love. Both have 
seats in the House of Commons; but 
while the Englishman is an enthusiastic 
Home Ruler, the Irishman is a con- 
vinced Unionist. Both are men whose 
presence in Parliament is a credit to 
that historic body, men of a type far 
too rare in the national legislature of 
America. 

Not that either of them is a states- 
man of the first rank. Broad-minded 
scholar that he is, Mr. Morley has so 
-ignally failed to grasp the spirit of the 
age that some years ago he predicted 
the speedy separation of England and 
her colonies. Mr. Lecky is a student, a 
theorist, rather than a practical force. 
The inclusion of these two men in the 














LORD RAYLEIGH, THE MOST EMINENT OF LIVING 


BRITISH PHYSICISTS. 
From a photograph by Elliott & Fry, London 


list of twelve is probably occasion for 
more questioning than that of any other 
name upon it. Still are they well worthy 
of the distinction. 














LORD LISTER, THE DISCOVERER OF ANTISEPTIC 
TREATMENT IN SURGERY. 


From a photograph by Elliott & Fry, London. 





The Princes of India. 


BY CAPTAIN MICHAEL G. WHITE, 


STAR AND 
BADGE OF 
THE ORDER 
OF THE 
STAR OF 
INDIA. 


HE facilities of modern travel are 
operating in two ways to bring 


about familiar re- 
lations between the 
western and the 
eastern world. It 
is a matter of com- 
paratively little 
cost or labor, now- 
adays, to visit those 
oriental lands 
which only a few 
years ago seemed 
enveloped in mys- 
tery. In turn, the 
notable men of the 
east are tempted 
to journey west- 
ward and observe 
for themselves the 
sources of the civi- 
lization that is rev- 
olutionizing their 
destiny. At the 
coronation of King 
Edward VII, last 
August, there was 
a remarkable gath- 
ering of vassal 
rulers from the 
British sovereign’s 
Indian Empire. 
Such names as 
those of Sindhia 
of Gwalior, or 
Gaekwar of Baroda, 
no longer fall so 
strangely upon our 
ears. Still, few 
Americans, or even 
Englishmen, have 
precise ideas as to 
the relative im- 
portance of these 
princes, or as to 


LATE OF THE SCOTTISH RIFLES 


THE VASSAL MONARCHS OF KING EDWARD’S 
INDIAN EMPIRE, THE TITULAR SOVEREIGNS 
OF THE NATIVE STATES—A PICTURESQUE 
GROUP OF ORIENTAL POTENTATES. 


























THE RAJA OF BOBBILI, K.C. I. E.—BOBBILI IS A 
SMALL STATE IN THE MADRAS PRESIDENCY. 
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STAR AND 
COLLAR OF 
THE ORDER 
OF THE 
INDIAN 
EMPIRE. 


the rank they hold and the power they 
exercise in their own country. 


How the various 
native magnatesare 
rated by the British 
government may be 
determined by a 
reference to the 
table of salutes. 
Some hundred and 
twenty maharajas, 
nawabs, khans, and 
raos, are ranked in 
a descending scale, 
receiving from 


twenty-one guns in 


the highest class to 
nine in the lowest. 
But this is rather a 
British than a na- 
tive peerage, if one 
may use the term, 
as it is customary 
to reward a native 
prince for any con- 
Spicuous service to 
the imperial au- 
thorities by the ad- 
dition of two guns 
to his salute. It 
tells us nothing of 
a Hindu _prinee’s 
caste, and is there- 
fore not a true in- 
dication of the es- 
teem in which he 
is held by his 
countrymen, 
Indeed, high 
rank and high caste 
are far from be- 
ing synonymous 
terms. There is 
no barrier to pre- 
vent the low-born 
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PRINCE VICTOR 


DHULIP SINGH, THE THRONELESS AND EXILED GRANDSON OF THE GREAT SIKH 


RULER, RANJIT SINGH. 


Sudra of ability rising to the eminence 
of a throne, while high-born Brah- 
mans may daily be seen begging for 
food at his palace gate. So it has come 
about that among the richest and most 
powerful princes of India there are Brah- 
man kings who represent the native ideal 
of aristocracy, and men of inferior caste 
whose lineage may be traced back to 
some shrewd court intriguer or daring 
soldier of fortune. For example, the 


Maharaja Sindhia of Gwalior, who rules 
an important native state, is descended 
from a slipper-bearer, the Maharaja 
Holkar of Indore from a shepherd, the 
Nizam of Haidarabad from a successful 
general who carved his kingdom out of 
the wreck of the Mogul Empire. 


THE GAEKWAR OF BARODA. 


The story of the Maharaja Gaekwar of 


Baroda is especially typical of the 
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SIR PARTAB SINGH, MAHARAJA OF ORCHA, A 
PRINCE WHO TOOK A PROMINENT PART IN THE 
RECENT DURBAR AT DELHI. 


strange ways in which, even to-day, for- 
tune may dispose of an Indian throne. 
Some thirty years ago, the state of Ba- 
roda fell into a chaotie condition owing 
to the misgovernment of its ruler, and 
the reigning maharaja brought about 
his own dethronement by attempting to 
poison the British political resident. In 
default of an heir, and in accordance 
with Hindu law, it became the privilege 
of the queen dowager to “ adopt ” a suc- 
cessor to the vacant throne. So three 
little village boys, highly recommended 
hy their gurus, or godfathers, were pre- 
sented to her to choose from. What be- 
came of two of them is immaterial, but 
the one she approved is now his highness 
the Gaekwar of Baroda, probably the 
most enlightened of the powerful native 


rulers of India. But in spite of Ma- 
haraja Gaekwar’s position, wealth, and 
ability, his high caste neighbors of 
Udaipur would unhesitatingly refuse to 
ally themselves with his family, just as 
in days gone they declined the proposals 
of the Mogul emperors. Maharaja 
Gaekwar has risen to be a great prince, 
but he cannot alter his caste; and even 
the Brahman who begs food of him 
would not drink out of the same cup. 

A powerful prince who belongs to a 
high but not the highest caste is the 
Maharaja of Jaipur. His highness, who 
is a Rajput, or descendant of the an- 
cient Hindu order of warriors, is re- 
nowned for his piety. It is said that he 
spends six hours daily at his pooja, or 
prayers, and that upon certain occasions 
he has performed the praiseworthy act 
of feeding fifty thousand Brahmans. 
When not engaged at his pooja, his 
hobby is photography. His palace at 
Jaipur is a vast pile with acecommoda- 
tion for three thousand retainers. 

OTHER NATIVE RULERS. 

Another prince whose name was 
brought conspicuously before the public 
both at the coronation in London and at 
the more recent durbar at Delhi, is Sir 
Partab Singh, otherwise known as the 
Maharaja of Orcha. Sir Partab has al- 
ways been a loyal supporter of the im- 
perial authorities. Some years ago he 
showed his personal regard for his Brit- 
ish friends by an action which, compara- 
tively trivial as it may seem, was a bold 
defiance of Indian public opinion. He 
assisted in carrying the body of an Eng- 
lish officer to the grave, thereby jeopard- 
izing the oriental’s most cherished pos- 
session, his caste; for to touch the dead 
body of an unbeliever is by the Hindu 
code of ethics certain defilement. 

Mysore, in southern India, famous in 
history as the principality of Hyder Ali 
and Tippu Saib, is now ruled by a queen 
regent. She is a potentate of no small 
dignity and importance, having a per- 
sonal revenue of two million dollars an- 
nually, and being entitled to the coveted 
salute of twenty-one guns. 

The state of Bhopal, in central India, 
is ruled by a princess who succeeded her 
mother. The late Queen of Bhopal was 
the only woman ever honored by being 
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i ppointed a Knight Grand Cross of the 
star of India. She was not too proud, 
owever, to give her hand in marriage 
‘9 a schoolmaster. 

Many have been the vicissitudes of 
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Sikh confederacy, was one to conjtire 
with throughout India; but the power ~‘ 
that it had been his life-work to build 
went to pieces in the hands of his son, 
Dhulip Singh. After a period of strife 
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THE MAHARAJA OF COOCH BEHAR, WHOSE PRINCIPALITY LIES IN THE FOOTHILLS OF THE HIMALAYAS, 
NORTH OF CALCUTTA. 


India’s history. Some of her: ancient 
ruling houses are long ago extinct; 
others have fallen from their high 
estate. Two generations ago the name 
of Ranjit Singh, as the chief of the 


and anarchy Dhulip was dethroned by a 
British army; and his son, Prince Victor 
Dhulip Singh, who married the daughter 
of an English noble, is now a pensioned 
exile from his country. 
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Apart from the princes of saluting 
rank, there are several hundred Indian 
rajas and nobles who rule over a few 
square miles. These minor dignitaries 
often enter the Anglo-Indian army. 


THE LIFE OF AN INDIAN PRINCE. 
Since the assertion of British as- 
cendency in India and the enforced 


























THE MAHARAJA OF BIKANIR, WHO IS A MAJOR 
IN THE BRITISH INDIAN ARMY. 
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THE MAHARAJA OF JAIPUR, A RAJPUT PRINCE 
NOTED FOR HIS PIETY. 


maintenance of internal peace, the life 
of a native prince has been reduced to 
one of more or Jess wearisome inactivity. 
As neither ability, wealth, nor any other 
consideration can bridge over the caste 
barrier between neighbors, as the Brah- 
man cannot dine with the Rajput, and 
under no circumstances can the Rajput 
eat with the Sudra, while all three would 
consider themselves defiled by feasting 
with a Mohammedan, social intercourse 
at the Indian courts is much restricted. 
Furthermore, the absence of women 
from all entertainments where strangers 
of the other sex are present robs society 
of what we regard as its chief attrac- 
tion. Here is an outline of a typical day 
in. the life of a native ruler: 

He rises early, bathes, and, if a Hindu, 
distributes alms to the Brahmans who 
are in waiting to offer up prayers for his 
welfare. He then visits his private 
temple for his personal devotions, and 
returns to a light breakfast. After this 
he will perhaps ride or drive through 
the city for an hour or two, returning to 
the palace for the transaction of business 
with his ministers. At about noon he is 
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THE MAHARAJA OF KASHMIR, WHO RULES OVER EIGHTY THOUSAND SQUARE MILES OF MOUNTAIN TER- 


RITORY, WITH A POPULATION OF TWO AND A HALF MILLIONS. 


served with a substantial meal, which 
nowadays will often comprise European 
as well as native dishes, though in the 
case of a Hindu, beef, the flesh of the 
sacred animal, is never placed on the 
table. During the heat of the day he 
inay while away the time by a visit to 
his zenana, by gossiping with his minis- 


ters, or by listening to the philosophical 
dissertations of his pundits. Towards 
evening he will probably drive out in 


-state, surrounded by his bodyguard of 


lancers. As it is not permissible for 
his wife to sit at table with him, he 
dines alone, as he breakfasted. If he is 
entertaining distinguished guests, this 
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the dishes, unless specially 
prepared by his own cook. 
lor other diversions he falls 
back upon story-tellers, hunt- 
ing, and an occasional prog- 
ress through his state. 

To the European, the at- 
mosphere of a native court 
has a distinct flavor of comic 
opera. He finds it difficult 
to preserve a becoming grav- 
ity of demeanor when he 
hears the grandiloquent lan- 
guage in which his highness 
is addressed, or sees the at- 
tendants snap their fingers 
to prevent an evil spirit 
jumping down his highness’ 
throat when the great man 
yawns. But it must not be 
forgotten that many of our 
western customs appear 
equally strange to orientals. 

To each of the principal 
native courts is attached a 
British military officer, with 
the title of political resident, 
whose mission is to observe 
the ruler’s conduct of affairs 
of state. He must possess 
much diseretion in knowing 
when to humor the prince 
into some course of action. 
and when to force matters by 
taking a firm stand. In such 
well governed states as that 
of the Gaekwar of Baroda. 
the position of the political 
resident is a sinecure, the 
officer’s chief duty being to 
attend upon his highness 

















when he travels abroad, and 








THE GAEKWAR OF BARODA, ONE OF THE 


may be followed by a nautch dance, but 
in any case late hours are not the rule 
in his household. 

Almost all Indian princes take pride 
in their horses, and the race-course is 
one of the few places where they meet 
Europeans on a plane of mutual inter- 
est. True, upon certain occasions they 
entertain foreigners lavishly, and will, 
in turn, accept invitations to banquets: 
but the prince would be in advance of 


MOST ENLIGHTENED 
AND INFLUENTIAL OF THE INDIAN PRINCES. 


to see that due respect is paid 
to the person of a ruling po- 
tentate. At other courts 
the resident may often find his policy 
thwarted by an intangible opposition. 
While the patriotism, the fidelity, and 
the personal courage of the Indian 
women of rank are worthy of all praise. 
the seclusion of centuries has natu- 
rally made them suspicious of the good 
intentions of the foreigner. The Ma- 
harani of Baroda, an enlightened prin- 
cess Who has mixed freely in English so- 
ciety when visiting London with her hus- 
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hand, has recorded her judgment that 
“native public opinion is not yet pre- 
pared for any radical change in the 
condition of Indian women.” 

Among the princes, however, a 
marked change is already taking place. 
A few of them have been educated in 
England; others, trained in India under 
the care of English tutors removed from 
“zenana influence.” have learned to 
appreciate what manliness means ac- 
cording to our standard. It is safe to 
predict that among the native rulers of 
the next generation, the whimsical, in- 
dolent prince of the immediate past will 
be the rare exception. 

THE RICHES OF THE PRINCES. 

In only a few cases can the public 
revenues of the Indian potentates be 
said to be of princely dimensions. The 
richest of them is probably the Ma- 
haraja Sindhia, with some fifteen mil- 
lions of dollars annually. Their private 
possessions it is impossible to estimate. 
Of the value of some of their jewels, 
however, we know more definitely. 
A few vears ago the gems of the Ma- 
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haraja Gaekwar were appraised by a 
European expert at fifteen million dol- 
lars. In this collection is the Star of 
the South diamond, valued at four 
hundred thousand dollars, a diamond 
necklace worth six hundred thousand, 
and a cloak of woven pearls with an 
arabesque border of diamonds, rubies, 
emeralds, and sapphires, valued at five 
mnillions. This latter garment is prob- 
ably the most artistic and costly piece 
of jewelry in the world. 

Like their masters, the Indian palaces 
have entered upon a period of transi- 
tion. The old fortress palace, a maze 
of innumerable narrow passages, in- 
closed courts, and darkened chambers, 
has given place to buildings which in 
their general outlines are modifications 
of European architecture. Within, one 
may find European upholstered furni- 
ture, gigantic mirrors, huge chandeliers, 
and many things that seem less suited to 
the sweltering heat of the climate than 
the simplicity of former internal ar- 
rangements. It is a loss to the lovers of 
the picturesque, but it exemplifies a ten- 
denev that is at work all over the world. 









































THE STATE ELEPHANT OF AN INDIAN MAHARAJA. 





William Henry Hopkins, Drafted Man. 








A PLAIN TALE OF 
THE SOLDIER'S 
LIFE AS It 
ACTUALLY 


Is. 


FREDERICK 
WALWORTH. 








IVE feet four in his cowhide boots 
he stood, and he had to stretch 
to do that. He was emaciated as by 
starvation. The recruiting sergeant 
looked him over with a high tragedy air 
and said something uncomplimentary 
and profane. He was the third recruit- 
ing sergeant who had acted in this wise 
within a vear. The frightened eyes of 
the little man cleared hopefully. Per- 
haps he wouldn’t be drafted, after all. 
The sergeant ran a rough hand down 
his arm, as one feels the legs of a horse 
hefore buying. There was good muscle 
under the patched sleeve—hard, firm 
meat and sinew. 

“T guess you can carry a gun,” said 
the sergeant. “Git on in there. We'll 
take you,” and William Henry Hop- 
kins became a soldier. 

He was not enthusiastic. He was 
among the last able-bodied men. in his 
community. His time had come. Dumb 
with despair, he shrank from his fate. 
He had known since the first loose 
rumor of war that if he went as a soldier 
he would be shot. He even knew the 
place where the bullet would hit him. 
It would be in the stomach. It is not 
conducive to martial enthusiasm to be 
utterly certain that in the near future 
your digestive organs are to be perfo- 
rated by a lead slug. 

They dressed his unprotesting form 
in a dark blue coat and light blue 
trousers. The latter he turned up twice 
at the bottom to give his feet a chance. 
They put a rifle in his hand and 
marched him back and forth. up and 
down, many hours a day for many days, 























THEY PRONOUNCED HIM A SOLDIER. 


and at the end pronounced him a sol- 
dier. That was a military fiction. 
William Henry Hopkins knew it. Most 
of the company really thought they 
were soldiers, and were mentally en- 
larged thereby, but William Henry was 
not deceived. 

Then one day he was on a flat ear jolt- 
ing southward, turning east or west to 
round a hill or cross a river, but in the 
end making ever south. To the south 














justice of it all. 
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was trouble. A mighty mill was grind- 
ing, and he was a grain of the corn—a 
mill started by men and fed with men, 
but beyond all human control. Grim 
and inexorable, its shadow grew upon 
his spirit as the train toiled southward. 
Periodically it stopped and women fed 
the weary men. William Henry Hop- 
kins ate and drank what was given him, 
without joy. So also if the train failed 
to stop he went hungry without con- 
plaint. It was all part of a bad business, 
and he took it as it came. 

He had a lacerating sense of the in- 
He asked himself ques- 
tions. Why must he stand up and be 
shot in the stomach? What did he care 
about a lot of niggers down South? 
What business of his was it if the South 
drew out of the Union? He lacked that 
fine uplifting which inspires men to per- 
sonal immolation for a cause. 

Eventually the train stopped for 
good, The officers cursed the men into 
what by courtesy was called a line, and 
they told off by fours. One, two, three, 
four. One, two, three, four. Later they 
received some rations—hardtack, bacon, 
and coffee—and had breakfast. It was 
the coffee that saved them. They soaked 
their crackers in it, and were enabled to 
bite them if their teeth were good; and 
after each mouthful of bacon they took 
a swallow of the precious liquid to re- 
move the taste of the “ sow belly.” 

Here they waited many days, days of 
monotonous drill and doubly monoto- 
nous sentry duty; days of nothing to do 
but wateh a red sun rige in the east, 
shine through a vellow day, and set in a 
red west; days when anything at all was 
a diversion to be hailed with boisterous 
shouts. Probably the regiment would 
have taken root and become part of the 
surrounding real estate but for the proy- 
idential presence of two men. Of these 
one was Hopkins; the other was a huge 
[rishman named Murphy. 

Murphy was the regimental joker, 
Hopkins the regimental jokee. All reg- 
imental fun originated with Murphy 
and centered upon William Henry. The 
latter took everything that came his 
way with an exasperating meekness, be 
it a pail of water at midnight or extra 
sentry duty for another’s fault. The 
men guyed and harried him to the edge 





of tears, especially Murphy. Murphy 
was a rough and tumble scrapper, with 
a reputation, and his constant boast was 
of things he would do to “them 
Johnnies ” if he ever got among them. 
He would be very terrible. No question 
of that. The company listened open 
mouthed, for they were new to this 
game of the mill, and Murphy had al- 
ready pummeled their best. 

At the end of his recital Murphy 
would turn to William Henry and ask 
with a broadside wink to the crowd, 
“What'll you do, Baby? ” and William 
Henry found no answer. He didn’t 
know what he would do. He wouldn't 
do anything if he could help it. 

“The Baby’s a hot fighter, bovs, but 
he’s tongue-tied.” Thus Murphy, while 
the crowd yelled and William Henry 
disintegrated towards his tent. 

Unexpectedly the regiment was awa- 
kened early one morning, bolted a hur- 
ried breakfast, slung its knapsacks and 
blankets, shouldered its rifles, and 
marched south with a fearful joy in its 
heart. It did not know where it was 
going, or what it was to meet, and it 
did not much care. The change 
from wearing out its trousers to wear- 
ing out its boots was acceptable, 
come what would. The men discussed 
the probability of a fight, and endeav- 
ored to appear glad—all but the Baby. 

William Henry's place in the column 
of fours was beside Murphy. It was 
hard going, harder than any plowing he 
had ever done. But being small and 
muscular, he did his work without dis- 
tress. Not so the Irishman. The viscid 
Virginia mud gripped his huge, deep 
planted feet at every step. The sun 
fried the surplus fat out of his lumber- 
ing carcass, and perspiration ran in a 
river to his boots. He cursed and 
sweated and sweated and cursed, and ar- 
rived at the end of the day with the 
column only because the Baby earried 
his rifle for hours. They had come 
twenty miles, and there was no need of 
wind to bring up ominous sounds from 
the south. Yet even William Henry 
slept. 

In the grim dawn they were brutally 
awakened. Coffee and crackers, and off 
to the south. ‘the mist lay like a sheet 
of lead, and the line kieked leaden 
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THE COMPANY GAVE A YELL, AND BROKE INTO A RUN, 


footed through it. The colonel rode be- 
side the regiment and nervously bit his 
mustache. He, too, was new to the game 
of the mill. An hour after day came a 
staff oflicer, rusty gold and dusty blue 
and ten days bearded. 

“ Hurry up your men, colonel. You'll 
be on the extreme right. Hold ’em at 
any cost. Turn their flank if vou can, 


but for God’s sake don’t let “em turn 
yours: and on down the writhing line 
he went. 

The men could not be hurried. The 
red clay forbade. With each step a man 
felt as if he had trodden upon a sack of 
feathers and had been forthwith nailed 
to the ground. Here and there a man 
dropped his knapsack and blanket, and 











WILLIAM HENRY HOPKINS, DRAFTED MAN. 


the man behind stepped upon them 
thankfully. Ultimately they all went 
on thus lightened. 

Shortly a bullet hummed and zipped 
overhead, and the men ducked because 
it was their first. William Henry Hop- 
kins, blue to the lips, shrank smaller be- 
hind his file man in front. He was near 
the head of the column, and there were 
bullets coming down the road—many 
bullets. They hissed and crackled till 
he thought they must be red hot. His 
left hand rested upon his stomach, and 
he stumbled on blind and deathly sick. 

The regiment deployed across a field, 
and presently William Henry found 
himself behind a fence. He didn’t re- 
member how he got there. It was a rail 
fence, and the lowest rail ran a foot 
above the ground. He lay flat behind a 
fringe of grass and felt protected. In 
front stretched a long field with a strip 
of woods on the far side. The air above 
sang and hissed with hot lead, and away 
in front was the incessant crackle of 
musketry—incessant, but broken, like 
the steady clicking of a telegraph in- 
strument. A slug ripped through a rail 
above the Baby and a chip fell on his 
back. He groveled and groaned in 
pain, thinking he was hit. 

“ Why the hell aren’t you firing? ” 

It was his sergeant’s voice, and he 
woke. He did not know why he was not 
firing. He had forgotten why he was 
here. He poked his rifle through the 
grass under the rail. He saw nothing to 
shoot at. He had had visions of stand- 
ing up in a line and shooting at other 
men standing in a line. But here were 
no men; only spurts of smoke from the 
edge of the woods a long way off. 

Suddenly he knew there must be a 
man behind each spurt of smoke. He 
singled out one in particular, and be- 
came possessed with the notion that that 
man was shooting at him. He must kill 
him or be killed. He would kill him. 

Mechanically he loaded, aimed, and 
fired. He was like a dog at bay in an 
alley. He could not go back because of 
the sergeant. Out in front was a man 
shooting at him. His only hope lay in 
killing that man. So he lay and shot, 
and loaded and shot again, till his 
shoulder ached with tae kick of his rifle. 

He became aware of a young lieuten- 
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ant walking slowly back and forth be- 
hind the company. “ Aim low, boys,” 
William Henry heard him say in a quiet, 
even tone, and the sound steadied him. 
He proceeded to aim low. 

In an instant he knew that the men 
were climbing the fence on either side 
of him. His spirit rebelled. He could 
not leave the shelter of the grass and 
stand erect in this rain of lead. It was 
crazy. The colonel ought to stop them! 

He snuggled in the grass. <A sergeant 
kicked him brutally, and he stumbled to 
his feet. A soldier to the right of him 
climbed to the top rail and fell back 
writhing in the grass, shot through the 
abdomen. The wounded man shrieked 
and groaned and tore at the grass roots 
with his nails. William Henry turned 
to fly, and met the sergeant. The ser- 
geant spoke without heat: 

“Go on now, damn you! You're all 
right. You ain’t hit!” 

William Henry slid between the rails. 
He dared not climb over. The men 
were advancing in skirmish formation 
across the field, jumping up to run a few 
yards and lying down to fire. William 
Henry ran the few yards to catch them, 
and lay down quickly. His stomach was 
in revolt, and he did not understand, 
but dimly he knew that it was better to 
run forward and meet the bullets than 
run backward and meet the sergeant. 

The line rose, and William Henry 
rose with it. Something struck him vio- 
Jently on the head. It whirled him 
round, and he fell backward. The men 
passed on and left him. 

He was not badly hurt. A bullet had 
grazed the side of his head, knocked 
him senseless and passed on, and with 
its passing went the shadow of the mill. 
But the Baby didn’t know it. His sense 
returned in a few moments. He knew 
the inevitable had come, but it was not 
so bad as he had imagined. He had 
known for so long that he was to be shot 
through the stomach that to be shot 
through the head seemed commonplace. 
He sat up without fear and gingerly 
fingered his scalp. It was wet and 
sticky, and he realized with wonder that 
he was bleeding. He looked at his hand 
and saw the red smears on his fingers. 
He was evidently bleeding to death. 
Well, it was not so bad as being shot 
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through the stemach. That would have 
hurt more, 

He lay back and let the roar of battle 
roll above him. He felt sleepy. He 
wondered why the sergeant did not 
come and kick him. He wondered if it 
was the man he had shot at who had 
shot him. Probably it was. Well, he 
didn’t care. Nothing mattered since he 
was going to bleed to death anyway. 

Suddenly he was thirsty. He pulled 
his canteen from under him, and took 
a drink of the warm liquid. The roar 
and crash of the battle passed above 
him unheard. He was no longer part of 
it. He felt immune. He had been hit 
once; he was safe now. He curled up 
comfortably in the trampled grass. 

Presently he was aware that the tide 
was rolling towards him again. The 
air was full of shouts and curses. A 
horse leaped over him, and he looked up 
at the great brown belly as it passed. 
It was his colonel’s horse. Then a man 
trod heavily on his leg, and he sat up 
with a yell. It was the Irishman Mur- 
phy, running in mad, blind flight, ma- 
king in wild leaps for the shelter of the 
fence. The Baby laughed. 

Then suddenly the ignominy and 
abuse of months lay plain before his 
face, and anger burned him. This 
mighty Murphy who was to do such 
great things, who had called him 
“ Baby” and buried him with ridicule, 
he would show him! Murphy had run 
unwounded to the rear. Well, then he, 
William Henry Hopkins, shot and bleed- 
ing to death, would stay and see this 
thing out. He rose and strode out to the 
front, forgetting his rifle in the fine 
pride that was in him. The foremost 
stragglers reached him. He called to 
ihem to come on, and went on himself. 

Out from behind the fence they came 
one at a time, men who had sought shel- 
ter and were now ashamed. Such men 
are bad to meet. William Henry saw 
a sword and gathered it up, he knew 
not why. He thought of the Johnny 
who had shot him, and a fierce scowl 
fell over his face. He would kill the 
man before he bled to death. 

He waved the sword about his head, 
and made for the woods at a run. He 
didn’t mean to be heroic or spectacular. 
Ile was simply in a hurry. He was 
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atraid his Johnny would get away from 
him. The company watched him go; 
then a color sergeant started after, 
shouting and waving the colors. He 
meant to be spectacular. He was. The 
company gave a yell, and broke into a 
run close behind the exultant Baby. 

The fire from the woods doubied. 
Men dropped and lay doubled up or 
sprawling, according to their wounds, 
but William Henry went triumphantly 
on, dragging his company after him, 
and after the company the regiment. 
As they neared the woods the fire slack- 
ened, dribbled out, and fell to nothing. 
They took the last hundred yards with a 
rush and a shout. Over the last fence 
they tumbled and entered the trampled 
strip of woods, to find no enemy for 
their bayonets. The Johnnies’ flank 
was turned, and the Baby had turned it! 

William Henry felt distinctly disap- 
pointed. His Johnny had escaped him. 
An aide-de-camp came tearing up, in- 
quired wildly for the colonel, and wildly 
galloped away. 

Murphy appeared from nowhere in 
particular. “ Hello, Baby!” he said. 
* You're hit.” 

“ Baby!” shrieked William Henry. 
“ Baby!” He jumped to his feet and 
advanced with menace upon the Irish- 
man. “ You take that back, you—you 
rabbit! *-he shouted. 

Murphy was surprised. Evidently the 
Baby was crazy. Murphy backed away. 

“'That’s all right, Hopkins,” he said. 
“ { didn’t mean nothing. Sure I didn’t.” 

His tone was meant to be soothing. 
William Henry was appeased. “ All 
right, Rabbit,” he said, and sat down by 
the tree. Presently he fainted from 
weakness, and an ambulance gathered 
him in. 

Later he came out of the ho: pital, 
and the Rabbit was among those who 
cheered loudest over an order proimo- 
ting Private Hopkins to first sergeant 
for gallantry in action. The Baby was 
as sincerely surprised as the regiment, 
and the regiment discussed it for a 
month when other meat for conversa- 
tion failed. 

But the Rabbit took the credit. “ He 
never would ’a’ done it if I hadn’t drove 
him to it,” said the Rabbit. “I was 
right there behind him all the time.” 
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XXXII (Continued). 
‘“CIFTY five bid for L. & O.,” Randolph 


Morris read from the tape. “ Bid 
sixty for any part of ten thousand shares. 
Gimme that telephone! Go to the ex- 
change, Mason, get on the other end of 
this wire, and Ill give you the orders. 
Run outdoors, Arthur, and play with the 
children. This is a man’s job. Get out 
of here—I don’t want you around!” 

“Tl stay right here,” said Arthur 
Morris defiantly, his faee purple with 
mortification. Absorbed in his study of 
the figures which reeled from the ticker, 
Randolph Morris made no reply. 

A thousand thoughts came to the old 
financier as with set face he studied the 
characters which read his ruin. He re- 
called his boyhood struggles for a foot- 
hold on the ladder of fortune; the painful 
climb to the first resting place above the 
dull level of poverty; the successive ad- 
vances through comfort and prosperity to 
affluence, and then the rapid ascent to 
financial preéminence. And now the earih 
erumbled beneath his feet, and he felt 
himself slipping over the precipice of 
bankruptcy! With a cruel smile on his 
thin lips he had pushed others over the 
brink on which he now was poised. With 
a cold heart he had been deaf to all plead- 
ings for mercy, and knew full well that 
none would be extended to him. He 
cursed the hour when his son was born. 
He had begotten a fool who had fallen 
into the same trap which he had fashioned 
and set. years before Arthur Morris was 
born. 

The ticker was surging a weird refrain, 
and the telephone added its note of de- 
spair. When the Morris brokers changed 
from sellers to buyers a wild scene took 
place on the floor of the Exchange. Only 
a few hundred shares were secured, whei 
the representatives of Sames Blake & 
Company raised the bids to seventy. The 
stock was at par before the Morris in- 
terests had been able to buy a thousand 
shares. It was generally known that 
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Arthur Morris was heavily short on L. & 
O., and ominous rumors were in circula- 
tion. Shortly before noon a news agency 
made public a statement which hastened 
the crisis. The printed slip read as fol- 
lows: 

Mr. John Hawkins of San Francisco, the well 
known magnate and President of the International 
Railroad Company, has issued the following state- 
ment from the office of James Blake & Company : 

“Interests identified with the International Rail- 
road Company have purchased control of the stock 
of the L. & O. Railroad Company, which will be 
merged with the former corporation. 

JOHN HAWKINS.” 

A few minutes later another bulletin 
was issued. It read: 

The deal in L. & O. was engineered by Mr. James 
Blake, the dashing young operator whose advent in 
New York was signalized by the recent upheaval in 
prices. For several weeks Mr. Blake has quietly 
been absorbing blocks of L. & O. Today he se- 
cured ten thousand shares from General Marshall 
Carden, which with the holdings of Mr. John 
Hawkins gave the syndicate of which Mr. Blake is 
the head absolute control of this valuable prop- 
erty. Another railroad company has been a bidder 
for control, but the Carden stock gave Mr. Blake 
the coveted advantage. 

It is rumored that a well known and powerful 
banking house is short of this stock to the amount 
of nearly forty thousand shares. It opened at 293 
and rapidly advanced to 75, and then by leaps and 
bounds reached 125. It is believed that only a 
few scattered shares are yet in the market, and 
that the stock is cornered. At this writing a 
violent slump in Cosmopolitan is in progress. The 
concern which is supposed to be short in L. & O. 
has been active in the support of Cosmopolitan and 
kindred stocks, and it is assumed that they are un- 
able to protect them. Cosmopolitan abruptly de- 
clined from 37 to 22, and seems absolutely without 
support. 

LATER—It is rumored that the banking house of 
Randolph Morris & Company has suspended. 


OnE by one the directors of the bank 
had entered the room where Randolph 
Morris was making his fight against over- 
whelming odds. Some he reeognized by 
an almost imperceptible bow, but no 
words came from his lips as he bent over 


*Copyright, 1902, by Frederick Uptiar: Adazms.--This story began in the June number of Munseyv’s MAGAZINE. 
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the tape. The faces of the directors were 
pale and drawn from tension. It was like 
a scene in a death chamber. A great for- 
tune was in its agonies, and the mourners 
moved noiselessly about the room or stood 
in groups and conversed in whispers. 

With his hands thrust deep into his 
pockets, his head bowed, and an unlighted 
cigarette between his lips, Arthur Morris 
paced up and down the room. Not once 
did he glance in the direction of his 
father. 

When L. & O. had mounted to eighty 
dollars a share, Randolph Morris changed 
his tactics, and attempted to check the 
rise by throwing all his holdings on the 
market. In less than an hour he hurled 
thirty five thousand shares into the specu- 
lative whirlpool. It was like stemming 
Niagara with a straw. The price did not 
sag. The powerful interests in opposi- 
tion pledged three millions of dollars for 
this stock and clainored for more. The 
firm of Randolph Morris & Company yet 
lacked nearly forty thousand shares with 
which to meet their contracts. In addi- 
tion to this they had agreed to pay forty 
dollars a share for sixty thousand shares 
of Cosmopolitan, which was then being 
offered for twenty five dollars a share. In 
the language of stock gambling, they were 
“whipsawed.” They had sold good stocks 
and bought worthless ones. 

In response to a demand for margins, 
Randolph Morris deposited several mil- 
lions in eash and _ valid _ securities. 
Alarmed by rumors, patrons of the bank 
formed in long lines and demanded their 
deposits. The ticker continued to sing 
its remorseless refrain. L. & O. climbed 
to dizzy heights, and Cosmopolitan 
dropped point by point. Every unit of 
advance in the former meant a loss of 
forty thousand dollars; every decline of 
a point in Cosmopolitan subtracted sixty 
thousand from the Morris treasury. 
There was no gleam of hope, but grim 
in defeat the old banker stood by the 
wheel and watched the ship of his 
fortunes as she swiftly neared the reefs of 
ruin. 

A clerk entered and handed to Ran- 
dolph Morris the yellow slip of paper con- 
taining the statement made by John 
Hawkins. He read it slowly, crumpled it 
in his hands, and threw it on the floor. 
Grasping his massive gold headed cane, he 
brought it down on the glass dome which 
covered the delicate mechanism of the 
ticker. One of the flying fragments cut 


his cheek, and a few drops of blood slowly 
trickled down his face. 
“The corporation of Randolph Morris 
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& Company is bankrupt!” he said, rising 
to his feet and looking into the faces of 
his astounded associates. “The board of 
directors will convene at once and take 
formal action to that effect. Be seated, 
gentlemen, and come to order. We will 
dispense with the reading of the minutes 
of the last meeting. You may make the 
motion for suspension, Mr. Mason.” 

The wrecked ticker was silent forever. 
Its broken wheels and twisted springs re- 
sponded no longer to the electrical im- 
pulse which made it instinct with life— 
the talebearer of fortune or disaster. A 
shaft of sunlight glinted the broken glass. 
A louder roar came from the Stock Ex- 
change, but it presaged nothing to the 
men who were gathered in the inner office 
of Randolph Morris & Company. 

The formality of declaring a suspension 
of the bank was soon ended. The word 
was passed to the clerks, and the glass 
windows before the paying tellers were 
closed in the faces of those who were de- 
manding their deposits. A moan of rage 
and despair went up from the long line, 
but officers cleared the room, and an em- 
ployee tacked a notice of suspension on 
the great oaken doors. 

When Randolph Morris adjourned the 
directors’ meeting he looked about for his 
son, but Arthur was not in the room. The 
old man found him within the caged in- 
closure occupied by the paying teller. In 
his hands were several packages of money. 

“What are you doing there?” de- 
manded Randolph Morris. 

“ Cashing a check,” was the young man’s 
sullen reply. 

“You’re a thief as well as fool,” roared 
Randolph Morris, his hand on the door 
and his features convulsed with passion. 
“No officer of a bank on the point of sus- 
pension has a right to accept or with- 
draw funds, and you know it. My curse 
goes with that money! You have dragged 
me down to shame and poverty in my old 
age. I hope, by God, that everything you 
buy with that money will give you pain! 
I don’t know how much you’ve got, but 
you'll live too long if you live to spend it. 
T wish to God ‘cd 

His voice was choked, the blood surged 
to his temples, his hands clutched at his 
throat, and with a gasp for breath he fell 
heavily to the floor. 

Before Arthur Morris realized what 
had happened, others were by his father’s 
side. The stricken old financier was 
borne to a couch, and simple restoratives 
were applied. He recovered consciousness 
before a physician arrived, but again sank 
into a most alarming condition. 




















JOHN BURT. 


“ Apoplexy,” said the physician in an- 


swer to a question. “Is this his first at- 
tack?” he asked Arthur Morris. 

“T don’t know,” was the reply. “I’ve 
seen the governor so mad he couldn’t 
speak, several times, but never so bad as 
this.” 

As he spoke, Randolph Morris opened 
his eyes and they ~ested on his son. 

“Take him away,” he said feebly. 
. Take him away and give me a chance to 
ive. 

Young Morris left the room, after 
attempting to persuade the physician to 
remove the patient to his apartment. 

“Your father must have absolute rest 
and quiet,” the doctor said, as he gave 
Arthur Morris the address of a private 
hospital. ‘He is out of immediate dan- 
ger. I will advise you of his condition, 
and let you know when you can see him.” 

As Randolph Morris was tenderly car- 
ried down the steps through an angry 
crowd, and placed in an ambulance, he 
opened his eyes and looked longingly at 
the building which bore his name. Thus 
he made his last journey away from the 
roar and turmoil of Wall Street, a mental, 
physical, and financial wreck, cast on the 
shores of ruin by a storm terrific and un- 
foreseen. 

Arthur Morris, stripped of all power by 
the action of the directors, stood amid the 
wreck of his fortunes. He was a witness 
to the compromise by which a representa- 
tive of James Blake & Company agreed to 
terms which, while protecting the deposit- 
ors, called for the sacrifice of the mil- 
lions which once stood in his name. The 
fifty thousand dollars he had succeeded at 
the last moment in drawing from the 
bank was all that was left to him. 

He thought of James Blake and uttered 
an oath. He thought of General Carden, 
and then of Jessie Carden. The money 
he had lost had made her an heiress. And 
she would marry James Blake! The cer- 
tainty of this was maddening. He 
thought of the great mansion, of his 
yacht, the Voltaire, of a thousand vanish- 
ing luxuries torn from him in an hour, 
but never once did he think of John Burt. 

Morris was driven rapidly up town. His 
ears were assailed by the cries of news- 
boys yelling the jarring refrain, “ All 
about the great bank failure! ” 


XXXIV. 


TurovuGuH the long hours of that event- 
ful day General Carden’s eyes were fixed 
on the stock board. Few of the excited 
customers of James Blake & Company 
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recognized the former banker, and none 
knew the reason for his absorbing inter- 
est in the fluctuations of the stock labeled 
L. & O. His features betrayed little ex- 
citement while the price mounted rapidly 
from thirty to fifty, and thence by wild 
flights to par and above; but his heart 
was beating with a great joy. Years be- 
fore he had watched with agony the 
steady decline which culminated in his 
bankruptey, but now the ticker sang a 
song of triumph. 

He walked out into the street through 
the hurrying throngs and strolled along 
the winding paths of Battery Park. It 
was difficult to realize that the events of 
the preceding weeks were not dreams. 
Who was this man Blake, and why had he 
offered to place a fortune in his hand? 
Why had this stranger come from out 
the West, and by the magic of his touch 
transformed a worthless stock into one 
of so great value that millionaires strug- 
gled madly for its possession? Perhaps 
failure would yet dash the cup of happi- 
ness from his lips. The Morris interests 
were powerful, and General Carden had 
witnessed the final collapse of many ven- 
tures like Blake’s. 

When he took his last look at the 
stock board L. & O. was quoted at a hun- 
dred and five. He nervously drew a slip 
of paper from his pocket and made a 
rapid caleulation. If Blake chose to real- 
ize at the quotation, General Carden’s 
share of the profits would be nearly eight 
hundred thousand dollars. The figures 
dazzled him. He made the calculation 
anew, only to find it accurate. This rep- 
resented more than the fortune he had 
lost. 

He felt an impulse to demand that 
Blake should sell his stock. What right 
had he to imperil that which would in- 
sure the happiness of his daughter and 
the repose of his old age? Hurriedly he 
retraced his steps until he reached Broad- 
way, and again he entered Blake’s office. 
An hour had passed, and he hardly dared 
look at the quotations. Perhaps the deal 
had collapsed. Perhaps 

“TL. & O. one forty five, one forty five 
a half, one forty six a half!” called out 
the man who was reading the ticker. 
“Two thousand L. & O. at one fifty!” 

An exultant shout went up from the 
erowd of men who surrounded James 
Blake. His handsome face was aglow 
— pleasure as they slapped him on the 

ack. 

“My congratulations, general,” Blake 
said, grasping the old swldier’s hand. 
“Our little pool is workiug splendidly! 
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Do you feel like getting out at a hundred 
and fifty, general? I wouldn’t advise you 
to do so, but if you wish it can be ar- 
ranged. I have a customer who will take 
the stock off your hands at that figure.” 

“J—I am entirely satisfied to let it 
alone,” said General Carden, drawing 
himself up proudly. “ Handle my stock 
according to your judgment. The sub- 
ordinate should not question the policy 
of a victorious commander.” 

“TL. & O. one fifty five,’ came shrilly 
from the watcher at the ticker. 

“Mr. Burton wishes to see you,” whis- 
pered a clerk to Blake, and the famous 
head of the firm turned and left General 
Carden. 

Once upon a time a gambler placed his 
last dollar on a eard. It won, and he left 
it with its added doijlar on the same ecard. 
Again it won, and again, and again. It 
was the boast of the resort that no limit 
was imposed, and the dealer piled up the 
stakes before the player, who made no 
sign as the ecard repeatedly won. The 
crowd wo dered at his nerve, but none 
guessed the seeret of his apparent com- 
posure. By a strange physical freak, he 
had been stricken with a paralysis which 
left him dumb and motionless, but in 
full possession of his mental faculties. 
As each ecard was turned, he suffered all 
the agonies of the loser and thrilled with 
all the triumphs of the winner. With 
keen joy he saw his fortune double, and 
made frantic efforts to sweep it from 
the board. With terror he watched the 
next card come from the box—hope and 
fear, longing and despair, struggling for 
ithe mastery. Thus the deal went on, the 
player ever winning, yet powerless to se- 
cure his piled up wagers, until 

It was thus with General Carden as he 
watched the quotaticns during the clo- 
singe hours of that eventful afternoon. 
There was no ebb in the rising tide of his 
fortunes, but a vast fear possessed him 
lest the riches within his reach should be 
swept away by some fatal turn of fortune. 
But pride was stronger than fear, and 
nerved by it he awaited the crisis. He 
saw the Morris fortunes crumble before 
the impact of the final charge. He heard 
the shouts of victory, and found himself 
shaking hands and laughing with stran- 
vers. He felt a strong clasp on his shoul- 
der. and turned to see James Blake. 

“We settle with Randolph Morris & 
Company at a hundred and seventy five,” 
he whispered. “ Your share of the profits 
is nearly a million and a half. I'll eall 
at your house this evening, and give you a 
check for the exact amount.” 
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“ T can find no words to express my feel- 


ings,’ said General Carden, deeply af- 
fected. “I do not think that 1 am en- 


titled to so large a share of these profits. 
j—1—really I do not know what to say 
to you, Mr. Blake. You have made me 
the happiest man in the world. God bless 
and reward you! ” 

“Don’t thank me,” replied James 
Blake. A strange expression came over 
his face and a look of. pain to his dark 
eyes. “Iam not—lI should not ” He 
paused, released General Carden’s hand, 
and, turning abruptly, rushed across the 
room and vanished into an inner office. 

In the turmoil of his own feelings Gen- 
eral Carden paid little attention to this 
strange action. Six hours before he had 
entered these rooms all but penniless. He 
left them a millionaire. Never had the 
sun shone so brightly as on that glorious 
afternoon. Never had Broadway been 
decked in so regal a garb. The buildings 
which once frowned upon him now 
opened a grand perspective to his tri- 
umphal march. The blood of youth 
tingled in his veins. His step was light, 
his eyes bright, his head erect. 

In a darkened room in a remote quarter 
of the city a gray haired man gasped for 
breath and moaned in his delirium. A 
great financial battle had been fought. 
Randolph Morris was one of the stricken 
vietims, and Marshall Carden was one of 
the victors. In this age of commercial 
and industrial barbarism, man must 
climb to glory over the dead and mangled 
bodies of the losers. Commercial compe- 
tition has all the horrors and none of the 
chivalry of physical warfare. 

Thoughts such as these came to John 
Burt when the news circulated that Ran- 
dolph Morris had been stricken in his 
otiice. The blow aimed at the son had 
fallen with crushing force on the father. 
In the hour of victory John Burt was 
silent and sad, and John Hawkins was 
not slow to glean the reason. 

“JT wouldn’t worry over Randolph 
Morris,” he said, with a gruffness which 
was assumed. “ The old man will recover. 
One stroke of apoplexy won’t kill him.” 

“Write to Randolph Morris,” said 
John, addressing Blake, “and say that his 
personal property is exempt in this settle- 
ment. He has scheduled it as having a 
value of nearly a million dollars. I shall 
not take it from him. He’s an old man 
with daughters dependent on him.” 

“ Good for you, Burt!” exclaimed John 
Hawkins. “It isn’t business, but busi- 





ness is hell—as old Sherman said about 
I’m going to my hotel to take a 


war. 











JOHN 


nap. Where can I see you this evening? 
Dine with me at the Hoffman at nine 
o'clock. You, too, Blake.” 

Both accepted the invitation. For some 
moments after Mr. Hawkins left, no 
word was spoken between John Burt and 
James Blake. Each was busy with his 
thoughts, but John broke the silence. 

“What did General Carden say when 
he realized his good fortune?” he asked. 

“ He was the happiest man I ever saw,”’ 
replied Blake. “You should have seen 
him, John! The tears stood in his eyes 
as he thanked me. I felt like dropping 
through the floor.” 

“You are to meet him this evening, 
are you not?” 

*T am going to give him the check. 
Here it is;” and he passed the little strip 
of paper, eloquent in its figures, to John, 
who glanced at it and smiled. 

‘When is Miss Carden expected to re- 
turn?” he asked quietly. 

“TI don’t know, John, but T’ll try to 
find out tonight,” said Blake, looking 
his partner full in the eyes. “She was 
to sail some time this week or next week, 
Vve forgotten which. My head has been 
so full of stocks that I’ve thought of 
nothing else. But [ll know all about it, 
John, before I meet you and Hawkins at 
dinner. Perhaps Jessie—or rather Miss 
Carden—is back now. Who knows? 
This is your lucky day, old fellow, and all 
kinds of things may happen before mid- 
night. Wouldn’t it be great if I went up 
to the Bishop house and found her there ? 
Of course 1 wouldn’t say a word to spoil 
the surprise you have planned. I don’t 
suppose you're worrying about Arthur 


Morris now, John? He’s out of it. Well, 
1 must be going. Hope Vil have good 
news for you when I see you later.” And 


carefully replacing the precious check in 
his pocketbook, Blake left the room. He 
managed to evade the financial represent- 
atives of the newspapers, and was driven 
to his apartments. 

Early in the evening Blake rang the 
bell of the Bishop mansion, and was 
greeted by General Carden. 

“Jt is a pleasure, General Carden, to 
tender you this check, which represents 
your share of the profits. Don’t say a 
word of thanks to me, for I do not de- 
serve any credit. Is Miss Carden at 
home, and may I see her for a moment?” 

“She will be delighted to see you. I 
will call her.” 

The general disappeared, and James 
Blake lay back in his chair with his eyes 
fixed on the portrait of Jessie Carden. 
The slender figure with the bunch of 
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goldenrod at the waist, the proud pose 
ot the little head, the delicately chiseled 
features—he gazed at the artist’s in- 
spired work until a film stole over his 
eyes. He heard the faint rustle of a gar- 
ment, and turned to see Jessie Carden as 
she entered the room. <A soft light glowed 
in her dark brown eyes, but there was 
something wistful in the smile; a blend- 
ing of happiness, restraint, and pity. The 
eyes dropped for a moment as they met 
his frank gaze, but her voice was elear 
and sweet as she offered her hand and 
said: 


“You have made this the | happie st day 


of our lives, Mr. Blake. J——” 

“Not another word,” interrupted 
James Blake. “ You must not thank me. 
Ples se don’t, Jessie.” 


“ Why not?” The parted lips and ques- 
tioning eyes were eloquent with surprise. 

“ Because I don’t want you to,” he said, 
releasing her hand. 

His heart beat fast as he gazed into her 
face, and once again a mad impulse came 
to throw himself at her feet and proclaim 
the love which well nigh overmastered 
him. But in that moment he gained the 
final victory, and only the numbing pain 
of wounded passion remained. 

Less than a day had passed since he had 
resolved to surrender all hope of gaining 
the love of Jessie Carden. Why had he 
done so? James Blake could not answer 
that question. He had not ealmly weighed 
his chanees of suecess against those of 
failure. Tie had paid little heed to the 
still, small voice of his conscienee. Yet 
at the very moment when the tide of his 
passions was sweeping him on, a few 
words spoken by John Burt had arrested 
his course. In an instant he had come 
to know that his hopes weve ashes. Like 
a flash it dawned upon him that he could 
not, must not, be disloyal to John Burt. 
He did not reason it out; it was told to 
him in that voiceless, wordless language 
which has no name or key. 

A strange happiness stole over him as 
he sat by Jessie’s side and listened to the 
music of her voice. For the first time in 
his life James Blake felt himself almost 
worthy of the love of such a woman. No 
poison of envy or jealousy turned his 
friendship for John Burt into hatred. 
One man in all the world was good 


enough for Jessie Carden—his friend, 
John Burt. Uoving her none the less, he 
loved John more. In a few hours John 


should know the truth. Surely Blake 
could expect forgiveness for falling in 
love with so glorious a woman? 


“You must not imagine,” he said, 
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“that your father is under the slightest 
obligations to me. On the contrary, our 
firm is indebted to him. The stock which 
he held was the key to the situation. 
Without it we could have done nothing. 
We have simply been able to verify the 
general’s confidence in its value, and he 
is the one to be congratulated on the out- 
come.” 

“T don’t believe a word you say,” re- 
plied Jessie Carden, laughing. “Im not 
so stupid about these Wall Street affairs 
as you imagine. If it had not been for 
you, Mr. Morris would have defrauded 
papa out of all his property.” 

“Speaking of Morris reminds me of 
something which has often puzzled me,” 
said Blake, changing the subject. “ Will 
you excuse me for being inquisitive, Miss 
Carden?” 

“You are assuming a woman’s preroga- 
tive, and I warn you that Mr. Morris is 
not an agreeable topic.” 

“Tt’s about that portrait,” said Blake, 
pointing to the canvas. “I’m in for it 
now, so I may as well go ahead. The first 
time I ever saw your portrait was in his 
library. It has always puzzled me. Some 
time I'll tell you why.” 

“My portrait in Mr. Morris’ room!” 
exclaimed Jessie, the color mounting to 
her cheeks. ‘“ Surely you are jesting, Mr. 
Blake! ” 

“Tt was probably a copy, though he told 
me it was the original,” replied Blake. 
“He said you had it painted for him in 
Berlin, and that you presented it to him. 
The first time I came here I saw this 
one, and thought it a remarkable coinci- 
dence.” 

“There is no great mystery about it,” 
said Jessie, her eyes flashing with anger. 
“Mr. Morris saw fit to take advantage 
of papa’s bankruptcy, which gave him 
possession of our Boston residence. This 
portrait hung on its walls, and he doubt- 
less had a copy made from it. I com- 
mission you, Mr. Blake, to purchase it 
from him; you may make it a forced sale 
if you find it necessary.” 

“You shall have the portrait,” said 
Blake. “I will——” 

The portiéres parted, and Edith Han- 
cock entered the room. Her eyes rested 
first on Blake and then on Jessie. 

“Pardon this intrusion,” she said. “I 
was looking for a book, and did not know 
that any one was here. You are to be con- 
gratulated, Mr. Blake—doubly congratu- 
lated.” There was a tremor in the voice, 


but a proud flash of the lovely eyes, as 
Edith bowed slightly, and, brushing the 
curtain aside, left the room. 
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“Don’t go, Edith! ” cried Jessie. There 
was no response, and Jessie was too wise 
to follow her fair cousin. For some mo- 
ments no words were spoken. 

“T am going to tell you the story of 
that portrait,” said Jessie. The crimson 
touched her cheeks, and a light such as 
Blake never had seen was in her eyes. 
“Do you remember what you said last 
night? You said that it seemed as if we 
had been friends for years, and the same 
thought has occurred to me. I’m going to 
presume on that oceult friendship and tell 
you a secret. That portrait belongs to 
John Burt.” 

A few hours before, this arrow would 
have burned its barbs in James Blake’s 
heart, but now it went wide of its mark, 
and ‘only the archer was in pain. Jessie 
felt herself an ingrate as she uttered the 
words. She had wounded Blake while he 
came as a messenger bearing a princely 
gift. She had aroused his love only to 
spurn it before it had been declared. Her 
lips trembled, and for one brief moment 
she wished that the cruel words had not 
been spoken. She raised her eyes and 
looked into James Blake’s face. He 
played his part with the consummate art 
of an actor. 

“John Burt? The John Burt I knew 
as a boy? What do you mean, Jessie?” 

She opened an album and handed it to 
him. On one page was the faded dupli- 
cate of the photograph from which the 
portrait he had seen in John Burt’s study 
in San Francisco had been painted. Op- 
posite it was a photograph of John Burt. 
The album opened naturally to these 
pages—sure proof that certain white fin- 
gers had sought them out many, many 
times. 

“Tt was only a week before he went 
away,” said Jessie softly, “ that these pic- 
tures were taken. It was a glorious day 
in autumn, and our horses had galloped 
miles and miles. Near the old church in 
Hingham we saw a traveling photog- 
rapher, and I suggested that we should 
have our pictures taken. We each gave 
the other one, and I have mine yet. 
We ”? 

“ And he has his yet,” said Blake, a far 
off look in his eyes. 

“He has? How do you know, Mr.., 
Blake? Have you ; 

“Of course he has it. I'll wager dear 
old John has never parted with it. Wher- 
ever he may be, he wears that picture near- 
est his heart. Excuse my interruption, 
Jessie; I’m greatly interested.” 

“You spoke as if you knew,” said 
Jessie, her heart beating wildly. “The 

















JOHN 


Jast day I saw him he spoke of you. We 
sailed out to Black Reef, and talked of 
many things. John said he was going to 
California, and wondered if you were 
there, and if he would see you. That 
seems ages ago, but it’s only five years. 
And then we sailed back to the grove, and 
he quarreled with Arthur Morris. You 
have heard the story. That night we 
parted, and a thousand times I have 
heard the hoofs of his horse as he gal- 
loped away in the darkness.” 

She paused, but Blake, with his eyes 
on the portrait, said nething. 

“When you told mc that you were 
John Burt’s friend I liked you,” she said, 
in a voice which thrilled his very being. 
“You have been all that he said in your 
favor, and many times more. I have often 
thought how strange it is that the friend 
of his boyhood should be the one to come 
to our aid when all seemed darkest. I 
would that it were in my power to repay 
you, Mr. Blake. You have at your com- 
mand everything which money can fur- 
nish, and I ean offer you only my friend- 
ship and my prayer for your happiness.” 

He took her hand and impulsively 
pressed it to his lips. 

“You have made me very, very happy,” 
he said, rising to his feet as she tenderly 
withdrew her hand. “TI should like to tell 
you something which—which—but I must 
not tell it. Some day you will know me 
better. Will you promise not to be angry 
with me then?” 

“ Angry with you? I am sure I shall 
never be angry with you.” 

“That is your promise?’ 

He laughed gaily as he repeated the 
words, but his lips quivered and his eyes 
glistened suspiciously. In another mo- 
ment he was the careless, happy Blake, 
chatting lightly on trivial subjects. 

“T must keep an engagement,” he said, 
looking at his watch. “A friend of mine 
is here from California, and I’m to take 
dinner with him. He’s a royal good fel- 
low, rich, handsome, cultivated, and—and 
everything which a good fellow should be. 
I’d like to introduce him. May I call 
with him to-morrow evening?” 

“Any friend of yours is welcome. 
Edith and I shall be glad to meet him, I’m 
sure. Good-by until to-morrow evening.” 


XXXV. 


? 


It lacked several minutes of the hour 
fixed for dinner when James Blake strolled 
through the hotel café and thence into 
the lobby. The confused babble of voices 
and the atmosphere of nervous energy 
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were in harmony with Blake’s tense feel- 
ings. 

What should he say to John Burt? 
What would John think when he come to 
know the truth? Never until that mo- 
ment did Blake comprehend the depth of 
his duplicity. 

“TI must have been crazy,” he mused, 
throwing away a half smoked cigar. 
“John finds me a penniless prospector, 
and makes me rich. I lose my money, 
and he stakes me to more. I lose that, 
and still he stands by me. He trusts me 
with his millions and takes me into part- 
nership. I’m honest with his money, but 
I try to steal the woman he loves. I see 
her and fall in love with her. I act a lie to 
both of them. Jessie thinks I’m rich, She 
imagines I’ve restored a fortune to her 
father. Thank God I had sense enough 
not to propose! She wouldn’t have had 
me. She was afraid I was going to say 
something to-night, and so she told me 
that she loved John. I wonder hew she 
came to fall in love with John? 1 can’t 
imagine him as a lover. Ever since I’ve 
known John he’s been all business. He 
wouldn’t look at a woman in San Fran- 
cisco. Hello, what’s the row? That 
sounds like Morris! I suppose he’s drunk. 
If he had any spark of decency he’d be 
with his father. Here he comes!” 

Morris pushed his way through the 
crowd, followed by young Kingsley. They 
had been engaged in a wordy dispute, 
which promised to end in blows, when 
outsiders interfered. Morris had been 
drinking steadily for hours. 

“No wine for me!” he had repeatedly 
declared, waving his hand. “Give me 
brandy. Here’s to hell with trouble! ” 

He had drunk this toast in club rooms 
and in various resorts where men of his 
standing were congregated. And as he 
drank his form grew more erect, his brain 
clearer, and kis hand more steady. There 
are times when liquor seems to possess 
no power of intoxication. Against the 
poison of a rattlesnake, whisky is sooth- 
ing as milk. The venom of defeat raged 
in the veins of Arthur Morris, and the 
fiery liquor merely acted as an antidote. 

Not until he was within a few feet of 
Blake did he recognize his rival. Though 
anxious to avoid a meeting, Jim scorned 
to retreat or to turn his back. Morris 
stopped squarely in front of him. His 
lips parted with a sneer, and his fingers 
toyed with a small walking stick. Blake 
leaned carelessly against a marble column, 
his dark eyes fixed on the man who con- 
fronted him. Had Blake been in a West- 
ern mining camp, his fingers would have 
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itched for the feel of a gun, but in a met- 
ropolitan hotel he had no sense of dan- 
ger. The incident was trivial, but dis- 
agreeable. 

“Tend me a thousand, Blake,” de- 
manded Morris. 

A whisper passed around the room, and 
many turned to watch these two men, 
whose names had filled the public prints 
of the day. 

“Certainly,” said Jim, a strange smile 
lighting up his handsome face. “Is a 
thousand enough, Morris?” 

Blake took a wallet from his inner 
pocket and handed Morris a bill. 

“And a match,” ordered Morris,. ad- 
vaneing a step nearer. 

“The hotel furnishes matches,” re- 
sponded Blake coolly. 

“Tlere’s a match,” said Kingsley. 

“ Thanks, old chap.” 

Morris ealmly struck a light and 
shielded it with his hand against the 
draft from an open door. Holding the 
bright new thousand dollar note a few 
feet from Blake’s head, he ignited it. As 
it slowly burned, he turned it deftly until 
only a charred corner remained in his 
hand. No word was spoken as the blue 
and yellow flame died out. <A circle of 
men had formed around the two. 

“Very clever, Morris,” said Blake, re- 
placing his pocketbook. “You had about 
six thousand bills of that denomination 
this morning. It took you a minute to 
burn one of them. When you have lei- 
sure, you ean figure out how long it would 
take you to get through all of them, 
working ten hours a day. Did you burn 
your fingers—again— Morris?” 

“Come on, old fellow,” pleaded Kings- 
ley, laying his hand on Morris’ shoulder. 
“Come on; you're due at the club.” 

“Give this mucker his thousand, 
Kingsley,” ordered Morris, turning his 
back to Blake. 

“ Sorry, my dear fellow, but I haven't 
it with me, don’t you know,” replied the 
cautious Kingsley. 

“Don’t bother about repaying it,” said 
Blake carelessly. “ We'll let it go as your 
commission for advising me to purchase 
L. & O. You were singularly accurate, 
Morris, in your estimate of its value. Too 
had you changed your mind! By the way, 
Morris, I’m going in for art. You have 
a portrait of a young woman in a riding 
habit. Do you mind fixing a price on it? 
Of course it’s only a copy, but you’ "ll find 
me a liberal purchaser. Name a price.” 

“Not to you,” Morris replied, turning 
fiercely on the speaker. “ Don’t go _ 
far with me, Blake! VII not stand for 
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do you hear? I’ve lost, and I’m still a 
gentleman; you’ve won and are yet a cad! 
You’ve taken my m oney and won the 
woman. Keep away from me!” 

“T didn’t seek this interview,” said 

Blake, his face flushed with rising anger, 
“but since it’s to be our last one I’m go- 
ing to tell you something. I’ve not a dol- 
lar of your money, and am not your rival 
in love. I didn’t plan the deal which 
broke you, and do not share in the 
profits.” 

“ Blake, you’re Morris checked 
himself and glared at the other with an 
expression of mingled hate and surprise. 

“ Say it, if you wish,” responded Blake. 
“T never strike cripples, fools, or drunk- 
ards, so you’re trebly safe. Listen to me, 
Morris, and I’ll tell you something that 
will sober you. Do you remember John 
Burt? He was the country boy who 
dragged you out of a chair by the scruff 
of the neck for insulting a young woman 
upon whom you had forced your so- 
ciety.” 

“ What of him?” demanded Morris sul- 
lenly. At the mention of John Burt’s 
name he had instinctively raised his hand 
to his breast. There a bullet had plowed 
its way while he struggled in close com- 
bat on the sanded floor of the old tavern. 
The scene with all its horror eame back 
to him; the table lined with bottles and 
glasses, the drunken laughter, the ribald 
talk, i insulting toast, and then—John 
Burt! 

“What of him?” repeated Morris. Per- 
haps some vague suspicion of the truth 
came to him in that moment. “™ That 
country lout can come back or stay away 
or go to the devil, for all E care.” 

“That country lout has come back,” 
said Blake delibera tely. “I had the 
pleasure this afternoon, my dear Morris, 
of transferring to John Burt the various 
stocks and bonds and houses and yachts 
—including the Voltaire, Morris—which 
you and your father tendered to James 
Blake & Company in settlement cf your 
liabilities. Permit me to let you into a 
deep secret, my dear Morris: John Burt 
is James Blake & Company. He is the 
wizard of Wall Street. I am—nothing! 
I don’t count, don’t you sce? In my 
feeble way I’ve attempted to carry out 
John Burt’s instructions. You seemed to 
stand across his path, and he blotted you 
out. He crushed ;;ou as he would a buz- 
zing fly. He forced you to disgorge Gen- 
eral Carden’s fortune. He will marry 
General Carden’s daughter. Do you 


”? 





understand me? He will marry Jessie 
Go and tell your troubles to 


Carden. 











JOHN 
John. He’s a good fellow, and may help 
you. That was his thousand dollar bill 


you burned, but he won’t eare. 1 suppose 
John’s worth twenty millions.” 

Morris gazed at James Blake, and for 
a moment seemed incapable of speech. He 
moistened his lips with his tongue, and 


fumbled nervously at his wateh chain. 


“T—I—1 think you lie, Blake,” he 
stammered, after a long pause. “It’s all 


a lie, don’t you know, Kingsley!” 


Blake raised his eyes and saw John 
Burt and Mr. Hawkins entering the room. 
A reckless spirit possessed him. Pausing 
not a second to weigh the consequences, 
he grasped Morris by the shoulders and 
whirled him around. 

“ Hands off of me!” exclaimed Morris, 
his voice harsh with rage and his eyes red 
with the flame of anger. “ Tands off!” 
he repeated with an oath. 

Morris threw one arm behind him, but 
Blake, scornful of his opponent, and 
thinking only of the dramatic situation, 
took no warning. 

“Calm yourself, Artie,” he said sooth- 
ingly. “ Anger does not become your pe- 
euliar type of manly beauty. Il want you 
to look your best, for here comes our mu- 
tual friend, John Burt! It’s so long 
since you’ve seen each other that an intro- 
duction is in order.” 

Blake released his grasp; Morris drew 
back and stood in a defiant attitude fa- 
cing his tormentor. With careless con- 
tempt Blake ignored Morris, and his eyes 
followed John Burt and Hawkins as they 
eame towards him. John was listening to 
his companion, and both were circling the 
group which surrounded Blake and 
Morris. 

The contrast between Burt and Haw- 
kins was sharp but pleasing. John 
Hawkins—a giant slightly bowed by 
years, his dark eyes masked by bushy 
lashes, his tawny beard half covering his 
massive chest, the locks of his iron gray 
hair showing beneath his broad-brimmed 
hat, his firm tread, the deep mellow bass 
of his voice—he was a perfect type of 
sturdy American manhood transplanied 
from New England to California and 
crowned with the fruitage of the years. 

The man who walked beside John 
Ifawkins had been gifted by nature with 
lines of figure which instantly com- 
manded admiration. John Burt at twenty- 
eight had the graee of youth and the 
symmetry of manhood. There is in phys- 
ical beauty, be it masculine or feminine, 
something so elusive that it scorns de- 
seription by comparison. John Burt 
looked health, strength, vigor, intelli- 
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gence, good fellowship. The texture of 
his skin, the light of his eyes, the pose of 
his head—all proclaimed the virility of 
pertect manhood. 

At the eall of his name John turned 
and saw Blake. His face lighted with a 
smile and an expression of mild surprise, 
as he stopped and then walked towards the 
group. 

The three men were almost in a line, 
with Blake in the center. Morris fixed his 
gaze on the neweomer, but John did no! 
look in his direction. The muscles of 
Morris’ face twitched, and a desperate 
look came to his eyes. With a quick mo- 
tion his arm came from behind his back, 
and something glittered in his hand. In 
the adjoining café an orchestra sounded 
the notes of a popular march. 

“Hello, Jim!” said John. “ Are we 
on time ?” 

“Mr. Burt,” said Blake, his dark eyes 
twinkling with deviltry, “permit me to 
introduee——” 

He turned to Morris with a mocking 
smile on his lips. He heard the click of 
metal and saw the flash of polished steel 
as Morris raised his arm and leveled a 
revolver at John Burt. 

“T bought this for myself! Take it, 
John Burt!” he cried. 

He fired before the words were out of 
his mouth. The spectators who stood 
their ground saw James Blake throw him- 
self forward just as a spurt of fire eame 
from the muzzle of the weapon. They 
saw his figure reel through the smoke, 
and they saw Morris fire again. Like a 
sharp echo came an answering shot from 
Blake. He had half fallen, with his right 
knee and left hand on the marble floor. 
Morris’ second shot was aimed over his 
head at John Burt, who had dashed for- 
ward and was almost over the wavering 
figure of his friend. 

At Blake’s fire, Morris’ arms went up 
with a jerk, and his revolver fell with 1 
erash on the floor. One of the eartridges 
exploded, and the bullet buried itself in 
a heavy oaken chair. 

“God!” Morris cried. 

Like a column pushed from its base 
he fell, turned partly over, and lay m»- 
tionless. A number of letters were shaken 
out of his inner coat pocket and scattered 
on the floor. <A pair of broken eyeglasses 
fell near his head. His watch dropped 
from his waisteoat, and by some chance 
the case was opened. The hands marked 
the hour of nine. 

“T’ve got him, John,” gasped Blake, 
“end I guess he’s got me! Are.you hurt, 


John?” 
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He raised his weapon again, held it un- 
steadily for an instant, and pitched for- 
ward on his face. 


XXXVI. 


“HERE’s a message for you, Jessie! 
The man says he will wait for an answer. 
What can it be? T’m just dying from 
curiosity.” 

Jessie Carden was reading when Edith 
Hancock rushed into her room. 

“ A message for me?” Her hand trem- 
bled as she broke the seal. “I hope noth- 
ing has happened to papa!” 

“The general came in a few minutes 
ago, and is in the library,” said Edith. 
“Read it, Jessie.” 

Too impatient to wait, she leaned over 
Jessie’s shoulder. The note bore the 
letter head of a hotel, and was written in 
a firm but scrawling hand. It read: 


Miss JESSIE CARDEN : 
Mr. James Blake has been seriously wounded by 
a pistol shot and may not recover. He wishes to 
see you. If possible, come at once. 
S. P. Harkness, M. D. 


When the purport of the message 
dawned upon her, Edith snatched the 
paper from Jessie’s hand and devoured 
it with straining eyes. 

“He may not recover!” she moaned. 
“He may not recover! Oh, what has hap- 
pened? I am going to him! He shall not 
die! Hurry, Jessie, hurry!” 

Two white faced girls rushed in upon 
General Carden. His lips compressed as 
he read the message. 

“ This is Morris’ work,” he said. “ Tell 
the messenger we will come at once. This 
is sad news; sad, sad news! ” 

The hotel entrance was blocked by a 
mob when the Bishop carriage drew up. 
The blue helmets of police officers formed 
a line which marked the edge of a strug- 
gling crowd. 

“One moment, sir!” ordered an officer, 
holding his baton in front of General Car- 
den. “Make way for the ambulance 
men! ” 

The folding doors of the side entrance 
opened, and four men slowly advanced, 
bearing a stretcher. It contained a mo- 
tionless mass covered with a white cloth. 
Jessie clung to her father’s arm. With a 
low ery Edith Haneock sprang forward 
and raised the cloth. She looked into the 
dead, staring eyes of Arthur Morris. The 
bearers paused while she gazed intently 
at the face, set by death in its last ex- 
pression of rage. She replaced the cover- 


ing, and turned to Jessie and her father. 
“Tt’s Arthur Morris! 


He’s dead. Per- 
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haps it’s all a mistake about Mr. Blake. 
Find out, general; find out at once! We’il 
wait for you here.” 

When General Carden returned he ig- 
nored all questions, and silently ¢éon- 
ducted Jessie and Edith to a room on the 
second floor of the hotel. An attendant 
stood guard, but admitted them when 
the general whispered his name. It was 
a large apartment, furnished as a draw- 
ing-room. A ease of surgical instruments 
lay on the center table, but the room had 
no occupant. As they stood hesitatingly 
by the entrance, the door connecting an 
adjoining room opened, and a tall man 
with red hair, sharp blue eyes, and enor- 
mous hands entered. Jessie recognized 
Sam Rounds. 

“Tlow dew ye do?” he said softly, ad- 
vancing with an awkward bow. “ Sorry 
tew meet ye in such a place, but the bit- 
ter goes with the sweet. Take a chair, 
General Carden. Jim’s badly hurt, but 
he has a chance—so the doctors say. 
They’re probing for the bullet now.” 

“Ts there anything we can do?” asked 
Edith, her eyes bright with agony. 

“No one but the doctors an’—an’ God 
ean pull him through,” answered Sam. 
He looked at Edith with a puzzled ex- 
pression on his homely face. “TI don’t 
rightly remember you, miss, an’ I don’t 
ordinarily forget a face. The general 
I’ve seen, but of course he don’t know 
me. My name’s Rounds—Sam Rounds— 
onee of Rocky Woods.” 

“This is my cousin, Edith Hancock,” 
said Jessie softly. “You have often 
heard of Alderman Rounds, papa.” 

In whispers the four talked of the 
tragedy. Sam had entered the hotel office 
just before the first shot was fired. 

“Tt all happened so quick I couldn’t 
do a thing,” Sam exp'ained. “ The second 
shot fired by Morris just missed—some 
one else—some one Jim was tryin’ tew 
save—an’ went through the top of Mr. 
Hawkins’ hat. Morris was dead before he 
struck the floor. Jim is shot in almost 
the same place that Morris was five years 
ago or more. Morris lived then, and Jim 
has a chance now. When he came to, the 
first thing Jim said was to ask for you.” 

Sam was looking at Jessie Carden. The 
color came back to her face. She gently 
clasped Edith’s hands, and they looked 
into each other’s eyes. 

“He shall live for your sake, Edith 
dear,” she whispered. 

The door opened, and a grave faced sur- 
geon entered the room. 

“Miss Carden may see Mr. Blake for a 
few moments,” he said. 














JOHN 


“May I see him then?” exclaimed 
Edith, laying her hand on the doctor’s 
arm. “ Please let me see him, doctor! I 
will be very quiet. Ask him, Jessie; ask 
Mr. Blake if I can see him if only for 
a minute.” 

“We shall see,” said Dr. Harkness 
quietly. “If you wish him to live, fol- 
low my orders without question. You 
may go now, Miss Carden.” 

Two men came from the sick room and 
talked in whispers to Dr. Harkness. 

Sam Rounds opened the door and Jessie 
entered. Without once looking inside, 
Sam took a seat near General Carden. 

In the dimly lighted room Jessie Car- 
den saw two figures—one propped up with 
pillows so that only the head and arms 
showed against the white linen. The 
eurling black locks fell back from the 
pale brow, and the handsome face seemed 
chiseled in purest marble. As Jessie hesi- 
tated, awed by her surroundings, Blake’s 
dark eyes sparkled with a happiness be- 
yond words to express, and his lips parted 
with a smile of ineffable joy. 

Seated by him was a man half shrouded 
in shadow. His back was turned, and as 
he gently wielded a fan he thought only 


of the one who was struggling with death. . 


Before John Burt could restrain him 
Blake struggled to a sitting position. 

“You are very good to come at this 
hour,” he said. His voice, though faint, 
was clear and had a\thrill that went to 
the hearts of his listeners. “I spoke to 
you this evening of my friend from Cali- 
fornia. Miss Carden, ‘allow me to present 
him. God bless you both!” 

Tenderly laying Blake back on the 
pillows, John Burt clasped Jessie’s hands 
and looked into her face. 

“ John!” 

“ Jessie! ” 

“Take her in your arms, John! Don’t 
mind me. She loves Eg 

His voice died with a whisper, and with 
a long drawn sigh he closed his eyes. 

“He’s dying! Call the doctor!” ex- 
claimed Jessie, fear and pity chasing the 
love light from her eyes. 

“Don’t send for him; I’m all right 
now,” pleaded Blake, opening his eyes. 
“Tet me lie here and talk to you. The 
sight of you two is better than all the 
drugs or instruments. You'll forgive me 
—now—won’t you, John? I loved her, 
John, and I lied to you, but I couldn’t 
help it, and—and no harm’s done. Jessie 
has been back ever since you came to New 
York, John. I was going to tell you 
about it this evening, and then I was go- 
ing to surprise her. I wanted to tell you 
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to-night, Jessie, but it would have spoiled 
the plans John has been laying for years. 
I didn’t do anything for your father, 
Jessie; it was John—dear old John! He’s 
the greatest man in the world, Jessie; the 
best friend a man ever had, and I was 
false to him. Can you forgive me, 
John?” 

“From the bottom of my heart, Jim! 
Don’t say a word about it, old fellow.” 

John Burt smoothed back the damp 
locks from Blake’s brow. <A look of su- 
preme happiness came to the sufferer’s 
face. 

“You knew. it all the time, John, and 
you never said a word,” Blake went on, 
clasping John’s hand. “You knew that 
Sam told the truth when he said he saw 
Jessie, and you saw the notice in the 
paper. Didn’t you, John? It’s all ended 
now, but I want to know. You knew, 
didn’t you, John?” 

“T knew that when the time came you 
would do what was right, Jim, and you 
did,” replied John. “ You must be quiet 
now, old partner.” He looked closely at 
Blake. 

“QOall the doctor!” he whispered to 
Jessie. 

“No! 
ing man. 

Too frightened to move, Jessie looked 
into eyes lighted by the last smoldering 
embers of life. 

“T think I’m going now,” whispered 
Blake. “I’m very, very happy, and 
should like to live to prove that I can be a 
true friend and a good fellow—but I’m dy- 
ing, John. I didn’t know what I was do- 
ing. I didn’t mean to deceive either of 
you, but I couldn’t help it! But it’s all 
right now, isn’t it, John? Good-by, old 
man. God bless and reward you! Good- 
by, Jessie! Will you kiss me, Jessie? ” 

Both had their arms around him, and 
Jessie softly pressed her lips to his. His 
hand rested a moment against her cheek, 
and then dropped to the coverlet. 

“Tis all right now,” he whispered, as 
the agony passed and a smile fluttered on 
his lips. “It’s all right now, isn’t it, 
John?” 

When they laid him back on the pillows 
James Blake was dead. 


XXXVII. 


Don’t eall him,” gasped the dy- 


An old man stood by a gateway and 
shaded his eyes with his hand as he 
gazed down the road. A cool breeze from 
the ocean tempered the heat of a July 
afternoon. A few fleecy clouds floated 
lazily in the summer sky. 
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Beyond the turn of the road the yellow 
brown of dust dulled the green of foliage, 
and a moment later a carriage reached 
the summit of the hill. The four occu- 
pants were silent as they neared the old 
farmhouse. 

“God is very good to us, John,” said 
Peter Burt, as he took his grandson’s 
hands and looked through glad tears into 
his face. He gave no look or word to the 
others, but fell on his knees in the dust of 
the road and offered a fervent prayer. 

His stern old face grew tender as he 
turned to Jessie Carden and assisted her 
to alight. : 

“ An old man’s blessing on your pretty 
head, my ehild,” he said, gently touching 
the félds of her hair with his huge palm. 
“You are very beautiful. my daughter, 
and it is God’s will that you shall be 


happy. I am glad to meet you again, 
Sam. You know where the stable is. 


You will find oats and hay in plenty. I 
do not know you, sir, but weleome you as 
John’s friend to sueh hospitality as an 
old man can give.” 

“ Aye, aye, sir! My name’s Hawkins 
—John Hawkins, and I’m. coming 
ashore,” said that gentleman, as_ he 
stepped from the carriage. 

Peter Burt rushed towards him, 
grasped him by the shoulders, and stared 
into his face. 


THE 
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“ Jack Hawkins! Jack Hawkins! The 
dead live, and God is good to his servant! 
Forgive me, Hawkins, as He has forgiven 


3 


me. 

“Nothing to forgive, Captain Burt,” 
exclaimed John Hawkins, grasping the 
patriarch’s hand. “ You dropped me off 
the Segregansett in the right place and at 
the right time. I smell something cook- 
ing. Tm going to invite myself into 
your cabin and take dinner with you, and 
then I'll tell you just how it happened. 
Haven’t sworn since, captain, not once. 
This is a fine cove for an old salt;” and 
arm in arm the old captain and his former 
first mate entered the wide door of the 
Burt house. 

Over the dinner the old man listened to 
the story of these lives whose threads had 
been woven into so wonderful a fabric. 
Tears came to Peter Burt’s eyes when 
Sam Rounds told how James Blake had 
intercepted the bullet intended for John 
Burt. 

“Vm not much on quotin’ Scripture,” 
said Sam, with a quiver in his voice, “ but 
somewhere or other it says somethin’ like 
this: ‘Greater love hath no man than he 
who gives up his life for a friend.’ Jim 
wasn’t always right, but he meant to be. 
an’ when he was wrong he was more hurt 
about it than anybody. How he would 
like to be here to-day! ” 

END. 


REDWOOD LAND. 


AGAIN your spell is on me, 
Land of the redwood spires, 
Where every grove a temple is 
To burn the Druid fires ; 
Where every wind is laden 
With songs from sundown seas— 
The diapason notes that wake 
The leaves’ low litanies. 


Again your spell is on me, 
Land of the redwood tents, 
Through whose green roofs dream-angels drop 
Endearing blandishments ; 
The land of visions, fancies, 
Where every copse and wynd 
Is floored with hush and ceiled with calm, 
By Slumber countersigned ! 


Again your spell is on me, ¥ 
Land of the redwood rings, 

Where nymph and faun and dryad dance 
While Orpheus plays and sings ; 

I yield unto your glamour, 
Your witchery and charm, 

And down the land go wandering 
With Twilight, arm in arm. 





Clarence Urmy. 
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THE DRUM. 


OF A YOUNG AMERICAN HEATHEN. 


THER STORY OF THE RECLAMATION 


BY CHARLES MICHAEL WILLIAMS. 


I. 
H ARSIHLY shrill, a cock crowed in the 


cool, dim air of daybreak. There was 
un instantaneous reply of bird chirpings. 
A robin went up with a flutter. <A litle 
wind began to blow. The last faint stars 
expired like unto candles. An invisible 
hand seemed suddenly to draw a line of 
dusky erimson across the east. Tt was like 
a vibbon that pulled a curtain back from 
a shrine, for in a moment the rose of 
dawn appeared and it was day. 

Stumpy Beal’s eyes opened as if cock- 
crow were 9 signal. Ile rubbed a grimy 
hand across them—they were black and 
sharp as the robins’-—and was wide awake. 
He threw off the canvas hay-cover he had 
used for a blanket—a haycock in an open 
field, but near the road, was his bed—and 
then, like the birds, he set out to find 
something to eat. 

. He shook some dewy, red Astrakhan ap- 
ples from a near by tree and fell to on 
them. They made a fairly acceptable 
breakfast for a boy. 

Farmer Pilkins, on his way to the barn 
with the milk pails, saw him and scared 
him away to the road with a threatening 
shout. lis limping but rapid gait showed 
how his name was derived. 

“Wuh!” grunted the farmer disgust- 
edly. “Ye can’t get rid of a bad penny, 
nohow. Thought Stumpy would be back 
pretty soon!” 

Stumpy had, in fact, returned to his 
home village after a fortuight’s vagabond- 
ing in foreign parts, near Hartford. Ie 
had no father nor mother, sisters nor 
brothers—* no nothin’,” as he might him- 
self have said. But he had been born in 
this place; and somehow, he never could 
go far away from it. His home was where 
his hat was; but he wore it with a more 
homelike feeling in Petersville than else- 
where. And the hostility of his neighbors 
was, at the least, a neighborly feeling, and 
not that of strangers. 

He was lean, usually dirty, always rag- 
ged. He chewed tobacco, and smoked 
Connecticut’s home-grown cigars when 


he could pick up a butt end somewhere; 
I I 
amazingly when 


and he eould swear 


aroused. The Congregational minister 
had given him up in despair long ago. 
Then the young Episcopalian clergyman 
—who had choice theories regarding boys 
—had tried his hand at the reformation of 
Stumpy Beal, but had given it up, utterly 
defeated, when Stumpy crowned a series 
of misdeeds by swimming out into Lake 
Naugatuck on the oceasion of the Sunday 
school picnic, in his clothes—a shirt, hat, 
and pair of overalls—tying a selected bun- 
dle of the other boys’ clothes to some 
bulrushes, and leaving them there. 

“T—I can’t find the formula that ex- 
plains him; the—the motive that would 
actuate him to do better,” the young man 
groaned to his wife. 

“ Perhaps a horse whip would help you,” 
that practical young woman replied. 

There had been talk of putting Stumpy 
into a reform school, but first they had to 
eatch Stumpy, and he had reached the 
fourtcenth milestone on the road of his 
adventurous life in highly prized liberty. 

IIe pushed on down the main street this 
morning, chewing an apple, and his ap- 
proach ereated interest that would have 
highly flattered its object had he been 
aware of it all. Storekeepers looked at 
the limping figure askance. Mothers 
scowled over fences, and small boys pru- 
dently got behind those fences. 

Stumpy shaped his course for the cot- 
tages of the mill hands on the hill below 
the dam, to seek society among a few kin- 
dred spirits. He found it, and also a sur- 
prising bit of news. Ile began, as usual, 
to boast of his adventures, and the “ fun ” 
he had had on his travels; but somehow he 
could not inspire the respect for himself 
that had flattered him on former occa- 
sions. Ilis audience remained cold to his 
Odyssey. He was deeply disgusted. What 
was the use of traveling, if one could 
not impress one’s superivrity upon those 
that stayed at home? And deep within his 
wild little heart Stumpy dumbly ached 
to be regarded as of some importance, to 
cut a figure, to be a somebody. 

“Tuh! Talk erbout yer fun!” sniffed 
one of his fellows. “Guess we’ve been 
havin’ fun, nights an’ Sundays!” 

“What fun?” growled Stumpy. 
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“ Salavation Army,” was the reply. 

“What’s that?” 

“Huh! He dunno what the Salavation 
Army is! Say, fellers, Stumpy dunno 
what & 

But Stumpy’s eyes began to sparkle. 
His fists shut up. The triumphant yell 
faltered out. 

“Well, then, needn’t git mad erbout 
it! Why, the Salavation Army they jest 
started after you went away. They started 
it down to the mill. They go down street, 
nights, an’ play a band, an’ sing, an’ git 
down on their knees, right in the street, 
an’ pray out loud #4 

“ You shet up!” said Stumpy decisively 
at this point. “ Ye’re a liar!” 

“Tell you I ain’t! Hey, fellars, you 
seen them, hain’t yer?” 

“Sure! An’ we plunk things at ’em, 
too; an’ holler—say, talk erbout yer fun!” 

And into Stumpy’s doubtful ears—he 
soon become convinced of the truth, how- 
ever—wondrous tales were poured. He 
was forced to admit that here, indeed, was 
fun. And he had wasted all that time 
away from it! But, since he was here at 
last, he would take charge and manage 
this new and charming amusement. He 
laid out a glowing, if vague, program for 
that night. 

But when night came he was far from 
Main Street, doing an errand whereby he 
earned his supper. He was never troubled 
for sleeping accommodations, but some- 
times he had to work in order to eat. 

He hurried back pell-mell. As he turned 
into Main Street he heard joyous yells. 
The little Army had halted in the square 
in front of the town hall, and Stumpy’s 
guerrillas, even without their leader, were 
conducting a lively attack. They scorned 
the single policeman present. They cried 
and hooted. They threw things. 

Stumpy uttered a militant hoot and 
joined them. What a game! What fun! 
Ten or twelve men and women in fantastic 
hats kneeling on the ground, and—yes, it 
was true—praying out loud! 

Stumpy plumped down into a gutter, 
and began to pat a mud ball into shape. 

But just then the Salvationists arose. 
Their leader, a tall, broad-shouldered man, 
and a passionate exhorter, gave out the 
first words of a hymn; and suddenly a 
drum boomed, three cornets blared, a tam- 
bourine tinkled, a horn droned, a slide 
trombone coughed sonorously. With 








voices aiding the instruments, a loud, 
quick moving, rudely tuneful volume of 
sound smote upon Stumpy Beal’s ears. 
Involuntarily he dropped his mud. 
His heart, wherefore he knew not, began 
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to beat harder; he was moved curiously by 
the singing and the music. But the drum! 
Every resonant stroke seemed to find an 
echo in his heart. He pressed up close to 
the drummer, a big, lusty man who pound- 
ed vigorously and somewhat out of time. 
Stumpy watched him, fascinated; at once 
strangely pleased and irritated every time 
the drumstick descended—and not know- 
ing why. He didn’t know that he, even 
he, Stumpy Beal the Ishmaelite, was of the 
sons of Apollo, a lover of music—and that 
the drummer was beating out of time. 

But, as he leaned forward, quivering 
under the stress of this new emotion, his 
eyes suffused, his mouth wide open, he did 
know that the drum was talking to him; 
talking, singing. He couldn’t understand 
it; but when from somewhere behind him 
a stone came hurtling and crashed through 
one side of the drum, it was as if it struck 
his heart. 

“Qh!” he eried aloud. 

The next moment he was dangling high 
in air, half choking. The big leader had 
dashed forward and seized and lifted him 
by the collar of his coat. He was a mill 
hand, who knew Stumpy and Stumpy’s 
reputation. 

“T didn’t, I didn’t, mister!” Stumpy 
sobbed, tears running down his face. 

A bystander came to the rescue by sup- 
porting his statement. Stumpy was re- 
leased. He slipped off to find the boy who 
threw the stone. 


II. 


Tuat night Stumpy slept outside of the. 
leader’s house. The boy came up to him 
in = morning as he was on his way to 
work. 

“How’s the drum, mister?” he asked, 
as if it were an invalid tended through a 
night of pain. 

The big man looked astonished for a 
moment. 

“Why do you want to know?” 

“Well, I—I hated to see it smashed,” 
Stumpy said. 

Although he had few theories about 
boys, the sturdy Salvationist had boys of 
his own. He said quietly, as to another 
man: 

“ Oh, it’s all right now. I put a new head 
on it last night. It’s better than it was be- 
fore. Come up to the house to-night and 
try it yourself.” 

“Hey? What?” 
mered. 

“Sure. You come up and try it to- 
night ’bout seven, before we march.” . 

Stumpy walked his world in a golden 


Stumpy Beal stam- 
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dream, pulsing with the musi¢ of a drum, 
all that day; and nobody in Petersville had 
a chance to score up a black mark against 
him—which is hard to believe, but true. 
And that night he thumped the drum 
while the leader played his cornet. 

“ Why, you've got a fine ear for music,” 
said the leader; “ you beat fine time, better 
than Zeke Morris does. He puts us all 
out, times. Stumpy,” he continued mu- 
singly, “ you’re a big, strong boy—how’d 
you like to join us and play the drum /” 

Stumpy, for answer, nearly broke the 
drum a second time, he thumped it so hard 
in his astonishment. Then, somehow, big 
tears brimmed his eves. The man put his 
hand on the boy’s throbbing shoulders and 
talked. Nobody had ever talked to 
Stumpy Beal in that fashion before. And 
this was a man you could brag about, a 
man who could lift you with one hand off 
the ground. 

That night Petersville was electrified 
with surprise. Stumpy Beal, the irre- 
claimable, had joined the Salvation Army 
and was the drummer in the band! 

IIe was put to work in the mill, and 
went to board with the man who tended 
the dam, whose son, too, was in the Army. 
Stumpy was allowed to keep the drum at 
home, and happy were his days and nights. 

There were mockers, of course. His old 
companions pointed the fingers of the 
secorntul, but from a safe distance. They 
were boys and too wise in their genera- 
tion to believe that Stumpy, the scrapper, 
had become so thoroughly “ converted ” 
as to forget the use of his highly educated 
fists. 

Musie was deep seated in the lad. He 
mastered, rudely, every instrument in the 
band. A cornet was offered him, but he 
was not to be divorced from his drum. He 
loved the vibrating. sonorous tones he 
drew from it. 

One day he said to the leader: 

“Dis is all right, but I wish it was 
a real army, like what goes to the Philer- 
pines.” 

The leader laid his hand on the drum. 

“Weare areal army, and we’re fighting, 
too; and your drum and my cornet—yes, 
and Mr. Hawkins’ pulpit over there in 
that echurch—are just like guns; just you 
remember that, Stumpy.” 


IIT. 


As the winter months passed, Stumpy 
learned these things, and many more. The 
first opposition to the earnest new relig- 
ionists gradually died away. The leader 


was liked, and the clergvmen were friendly 
7M 


with him. They said he reached elements 
among the ruder mill hands that were diffi- 
cult to get at. 

Spring came with rains that will long 
be remembered in Petersville; but. still 
through the soggy, cold, streaming 
weather Stumpy pounded his drum zeal- 
ously in the little barracks at night; carry- 
ing it home with him wrapped in an oil- 
cloth cover he had made. He would not be 
persuaded to leave it in the barracks. 

Certain families that lived in flimsy cot- 
tages—mill tenements—below the dam, 
had reason to be glad beeause of this. 

There had been uneasy rumors that the 
dam was weakening, but nobody had paid 
much attention. The dam had stood for 
twenty years, hadn’t it? Well, then! But 
at midnight’s heart, amid a_ torrential 
rain, the dam-keeper came rushing with 
a white face into his cottage and 
bundled his family out and up the hill. 
Stumpy turned out in his shirt, but carry- 
ing his drum. 

“The dam is giving! It ean’t last ten 
minutes! My God!” the dam-keeper 
cried; “1 wish I could rouse those people 
below! There are dozens of children in the 
cottages!” 

He shouted, he stamped his feet. He 
was like a man distracted. His frightened 
children clung to him and wailed as the 
rain lashed their little bodies. 

And Stumpy Beal suddenly thought 
about the captain, who was down there, 
with his children, asleep. 

He pulled the cover off the drum. He 
flung the strap around his neck. He lifted 
his drumstick and struck a thunderous 
blow, and started bare-footed, his shirt 
lashing around his legs, at a quick, a very 
quick march, down the steep road into the 
valley, beating the drum and shouting. 

Behind him there was a groaning from 
the breaking dam. 

“Come back, come back, Stumpy.” 
cried the dam-keeper; “ there’s no time.” 

But Stumpy kept on. The strange 
midnight drumming, and his wild cries, 
aroused the sleepers. “ The dam!” Two 
words were enough from this spectral 
drummer passing in the storm. Half 
clothed figures ran with the fear of death 
behind them for the hills on either side of 
the valley. There was just time enough. 

With a voleanic outbreak and great 
roar the dam gave, and a wall of water 
swept down, knocking the flimsy cottages 
away like straws. Beyond these first 
dwellings the torrent could do little dam- 
age to the houses further down, where the 
valley widened out and the rush of water 
lost its foree, 
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But it caught Stumpy Beal before he up—they were grateful mothers 
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STUMPY BEAL STILL BEATS HIS DRUM THROUGH THE STREETS OF PETERSVILLE. 





wept 
hed the lower ground. It fell upon and hugged their children closer. 

as with a roar of wrath from a mon- But the drum was still with him, and it 
defrauded of its prey. It tossed him, was quite as good as a life buoy. He still 


as in white, cruel teeth, among its foaming beats it, sonorously, with the joy of an 
waves. artist in his destined medium of expres- 
The few persons who saw him licked — sion, through the streets of Petersville. 











American 
Sisterhoods. 


BY THE 


REV, JOHN TALBOT SMITH. 
THE ROMAN CATHOLIC COMMU- 
NITIES WHOSE MEMBERS, THE 
“SISTERS OF THE COMMON 
LIFE,’ HAVE DEVOTED: THEM- 
SELVES TO THE SERVICE OF THE 


SUFFERING AND THE NEEDY, 
THE TEACHING OF CHILDREN 
AND THE CARE OF ORPHANS. 


ILE term “sisters of the common 
jife” may be applied to the thou- 
sands otf American women who have de- 
voted themselves to the service of the 
poor, wretched, and needy, in the well 
known religious communities. They lead 
their lives in common, having one house, 
one table, one dress, one aim, and one 
salary. From the superior down to the 
cook, all receive the same remuneration, 
which consists of board, clothes, and a 
home while in health, and care in sick- 
ness and old age. 

Not less than fifty thousand women are 
leading the common life in the religious 
communities of the United States. The 
exact figures are not easily ascertained, 
beeause the statisties have not been fully 
tabulated; but fifty thousand is a mini- 
mum, and the actual total may be as 
much as ten thousand higher. This is 
enough to prove the charm which convent 
life has exereised on so many. 


THE WORK OF THE SISTERHOODs. 


These fifty thousand women are scat- 
tered over the land from Maine to Alaska, 
and are to be found in the frontier settle- 
ments as readily as in the centers of pop- 
ulation. They manage or superintend 
seven hundred institutions of charity, six 
hundred colleges and academies for the 
edueation of women, and three thousand 
parochial schools. The charitable insti- 
tutions care for about a million orphans, 
patients, strays and waifs, old and infirm 
persons; in the colleges and academies 
about seventy thousand girls are edu- 
cated. and in the parochial schools eight 
hundred thousand boys and girls receive 
a common school training. 

To these astonishing figures a signifi- 





























A SISTER OF THE ORDER OF ST. URSULA, COM- 
MONLY KNOWN AS THE URSULINE ORDER, 
WHICH DEVOTES ITSELF CHIEFLY TO THE 
EDUCATION OF THE YOUNG. 


cant fact may be appended. The sister- 
hoods are becoming more numerous and 
advancing in membership. It requires 
exertion on the part of echureh authorities 
to keep the increase normal, to shut out 
the merely ornamental, and to avoid the 
dangers of mushroom growth. The pres- 
ent condition may partly be due to the 
action of the French and Italian govern- 
ments, whose hostile policy has driven 
many religious communities from their 
countries to England or America; but 
more general causes seem to be at work. 
Wherever a sisterhood establishes itself, 
it is sure to thrive, and find recruits to 
keep its work going and to extend its 
activity into other districts. When one 
considers the failure that has attended 
nearly all secular attempts to lead the 
common life, the suecess of the sister- 
hoods becomes a_ social phenomenon 
worthy of attention and study. 

The Roman Catholic Church takes a 
special interest in the formation of 
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adopted the consti- 
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. wl 
sisterhoods, and cA 
fosters them with /J; 
great care, on the 4 


principle that a lite 
of voluntary  cel- 
ibaey is superior, as 
a state of life, to 
that of marriage, 
when taken up out 
of love of God and 
for the service of 
men. When sucha 
life is aecepted by 
an individual, and 
some form of active 
service is adopted, 
both the state and 
the service are sol- 
emnly and formally 
consecrated to God 
by vow. These ele- 
ments give the es- 
sence of religious 
community life, in 
which membership 
means that the 
member is bound by 








; tution, or rule, of 
the same commu- 
nity. The constitu- 
tion, in effect, re- 
quires three forms 
of aetivity from 
those who follow it. 
It binds them to de- 
vote some hours of 
each day to prayer 
and meditation; to 
undertake some 
charitable work, 
such as teach- 
ing poor children, 
or nursing the sick 
poor; and to train 
the young women 
who aspire to mem- 
bership in the com- 
munity. These three 
activities constitute 
the life of the 
average sisterhood. 

The rule regu- 
lates every detail of 

















vow, either for a a member’s life for 
time or forever, to i| |.“a day or a decade. 
the celibate state ii4 Thus in Mrs. Se- 
and a certain serv- Zz ton’s community it 
ice. Most sisters “\ gister oF ST. DOMINIC, OF A commiNiry Tequired the mem- 
take only the sim- DEVOTED TO TEACHING, THE CARE OF bers to rise at half- 


plest form of vow, 
from which they ean 
be released almost 
at pleasure. Only to the few, and then 
after long probation, are vows permitted 
of so solemn a character that release is 
well nigh impossible. 


ORPHANS, 


MOTHER SETON’S COMMUNITY. 


It will be of deeper interest to the social 
student, for whom this information has 
been colleeted, to review the aims, meth- 
ods, and results of the various sister- 
hoods. The history and development of 
the community founded in 1809 by Mrs. 
Elisabeth Bayley Seton, of New York, 
will afford a fair illustration of commu- 
nity life and methods. Mrs. Seton was a 
member of the famous Bayley family, and 
widow of one William Seton, a descend- 
ant of the historic Seottish house whose 
present head is known as Lord Winton. 
Eneouraged by the clergy, she founded 
at Emmettsburg, in Maryland, a com- 
munity of five persons to carry on what- 
ever works of charity might be required. 

The new society had to take a name, 
and to adopt a constitution. After a well 


known community in France, they took 
the name of Sisters of Charity, and also 


AND THE 
TEMPLATIVE LIFE. 


past four the year 
round, and to as- 
semble for the first 
religious exercises in the chapel at five 
o'clock. After morning prayers came 
meditation and mass, lasting until half 
past six, when breakfast was served, a 
very brief affair, eaten in silence. After 
a short recreation the members of the 
community took up the various duties 
of the day, some going to the schoolroom, 
others to outdoor duties. At noon they 
assembled again in the chapel for prayer 
and self-examination; then to dinner in 
silence, where they listened to the read- 
ing of an instructive book. Before sup- 
per they again assembled in the chapel, 
and also before retiring at night. Half 
past nine was the hour for retiring. 

The rule of every convent is silence, ex- 
cept during the hours of recreation, or 
when necessity and charity require eon- 


PURELY CON- 


versation. The hours of recreation are 
spent in common, either in the grand 
community room, or in the frivate 
grounds of the convent, where each sister 


is recommended to carry a cheerful air, 


and to add her share to the Christian 
gaiety of the oceasion. 
Mother Seton, as she was alwavs 
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called, in a few years saw her community 
increased to twenty members. She was 
enabled to found a_ boarding-school at 
Emmettsburg, a hospital in Philadelphia, 
and an orphan asylum in New York. For 


most important part of any successful 
community—the training-sechool for the 
young women who aspire to membership, 
or, as it is commonly ealled, the novitiate. 
Here the novice is instructed in the re- 
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A SISTER OF THE COMMUNITY OF THE GOOD SHEPHERD, DEVOTED TO THE WORK OF — 


WAYWARD GIRLS AND RESCUING FALLEN WOMEN. 


the establishment of these works of char- 
itv the rule carefully provided, a certain 
number of sisters being detailed for each 
undertaking. The new institutions were 
ruled from the first home of the commu- 
nity, generally called the mother house. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF THE NOVITIATE. 


With increase of numbers and duties 
came the rise into prominence of the 


quirements of community life. more with 
regard to the spiritual life than to the 
every-day duties. She is taught to love 
the rule above all things, to observe it to 
the utmost, to cultivate humility. pa- 
tience, submission to God’s will, and de- 
votion to the poor and wretched. The 
novice lives in the community, but is not 
vet a part of it. She has her own quar- 
ters for study and recreation, but joins 
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the general crowd at meals and at relig- 
ious services. Usually she has to pass 
through four degrees of probation before 
the community accepts her as a member 
of the first rank. Having examined her 
character, reputation, and attainments 
after her application for admission, the 
superiors admit her as a postulant. When 
they are satisfied with her career in this 
gerade, the grade and the uniform of nov- 
ice are ceremoniously conferred upon 
her. After a year or two, her conduct hav- 
ing given satisfaction, she is permitted to 
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make her first vows, for a limited term. 
In due time she takes her final vows, and 
then acquires a voice in the affairs of the 
community. 

These various promotions are highly 
valued by the recipients, and are made the 
ceeasion in some communities of festive 
and solemn ceremonies. For example, 
in the community of the Sisters of Mercy, 
the postulant who has been advanced to 
the novitiate arrays herself like a bride 
in white silk, wreath, and veil, to take 
her first obligations in the presence of 

her relatives and friends, and before 








the bishop of the diocese. She then 























retires from their presence to re- 
move the symbols of a worldly ca- 
reer, and returns in the black robe 
and white veil of the novice. After 
the ceremony she receives the con- 
gratulations of her friends, and en- 
tertains them to a simple collation. 

The novitiate is really the source 
of a community’s strength, and great 
attention is paid to it. Mother Seton 
made it a subject of close personal 
supervision. 


VICISSITUDES OF THE SETON .COMMUNITY. 


There were fifty sisters in her so- 
ciety at her death in 1821, after 
twelve years of labor. Her two sisters 
and two of her daughters also died 
members of the community. Its sub- 
sequent growth has been remarkable. 
It now counts about four thousand 
members, and is engaged in hospital 
work, the care of orphans, and the 
teaching of the young. In the New 
York district it has in its charge St. 
Vineent’s Hospital, two orphan 
asylums in Fordham, the Foundling 
Asylum on East Sixty-Fifth Street, 
and the famous academy at Mount 
St. Vincent’s, on the Hudson. 

As an example of the vicissitudes 
that mark the history of these com- 
munities, one may note the peculiar 
division of Mother Seton’s original 
society into bodies with radical dif- 
ferences of constitution. Mother 
Seton modeled her community on the 
French Sisters of Charity, so well 
known to popular art by their pecul- 
iar head-dress. She wished to affiliate 
with that famous order, and made a 
vain effort to secure the aid of the 
French sisters in establishing her so- 











ciety. Some thirty years after her 








A SISTER OF MERCY, FROM A COMMUNITY WHICH UNDER- 


TAKES ANY FORM OF CHARITABLE WORK, SERVING 
IN HOSPITALS, ORPHANAGES, PRISONS, 
REFUGES, AND POOR SCHOOLS. 


death a union took place between the 
American and the French sister- 
hoods, by which the supreme direc- 
tion passed to the French branch, 
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“AN INNOCENT VICTIM ”’—SEYMOUR THOMAS’ WELL KNOWN PAINTING OF THE DEATH OF A SISTER OF CHARITY 
ACCIDENTALLY SHOT ON A BATTLEFIELD—-THE SCENE IS IN FRANCE, BUT THE UNIFORM IS THE SAME 
AS THAT OF THE AMERICAN SISTERHOOD, WHICH IS AFFILIATED WITH THE FRENCH ORDER. 


and the American sisters adopted the 
French costume, 

The New York foundation, however. 
declined to enter into this arrangement, 
preferring to rule itself rather than be 
ruled by remote superiors. It became, in 
consequence, an independent community, 
with power to choose its own superiors, 
though the election must meet with the 
approval of the bishop of the diocese; 
while the other branch is ruled from the 
mother house in Franee. This difference 
of constitution really distinguishes one 
class of sisterhoods from another, even 
more markedly than any variety of cos- 
tume or purpose; and the point has long 
been disputed among churchmen, which 
constitution is the better suited to Amer- 
ican conditions. Some like the central- 
ized authority that controls every member 
and settles finally all questions; others 
prefer to deal with superiors on the 
ground, thoroughly acquainted with the 
American situation. 


THE ECONOMICS OF THE SISTERHOODS. 

Apart from.sentimental and religious 
grounds, it is worth while to examine the 
economie conditions which have a large 
share in the development of these sister- 


hoods. While Catholic theologians teach 
the reasonableness and beauty of the 
convent life, and the chureh authorities 
take means to render it practicable for its 
devotees, certain social conditions also de- 
mand the work of the sisterhoods. If this 
were not so, while they would still flourish, 
their membership would hardly reach the 
thousands. 

The unit of administration in the 
Catholie Chureh is the diocese, and the 
bishop is administrator. He must look 
after the poor and afflicted, the orphans, 
the ignorant, the neglected; and in his 
work he must have assistants who will 
devote all their time and experience to 
charity. The bishop cannot, like the 
state, pay a good salary to nurses, teach- 
ers, and professors. The economic brunt 
of the question of charity falls upon the 
sisterhoods. For their services in school, 
college, hospital, and asylum they receive 
in this country, as a minimum, one hun- 
dred dollars a year, and two hundred as a 
maximum. This sum is paid to the com- 
munity, for a sister is not allowed to keep 
or to carry any money, except what is 
allowed her by her superiors for imme- 
diate use. Her salary is paid in board, 
clothes, and eare. 
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A maximum salary of two hundred a 
yeareis not large, and in consequence the 
church is enabled, without ruinous ex- 
penditure, to undertake and to keep up 
a system of education and a system of 
charity quite remarkable. The sister- 
hoods are of the heroic sort, ready to go 
anywhere and to attempt anything under 
most disheartening circumstances. 


THEIR CHARITABLE AND EDUCATIONAL WORK. 


Most communities have traditions as 
to their work and methods, and do their 
atmost to adhere to them; but the new 
world has often, perhaps too often, proved 
a solvent for the finest traditions. The 
tendeney towards specialization has 
greatly affected the sisterhoods, and be- 
neficently. In the matter of education, the 
parochial school is modeled on the com- 
mon school, while holding to the teaching 
of a special religion. The academies still 
follow the ancient system, which trains 
a young lady rather for a life of leisure 
than of labor, but many of them have 
broken away from the old method. The 
sisterhood of the Sacred Heart, familiarly 
known as the Madames, holds more or 
less closely to past methods; whereas the 
sisterhood of Nétre Dame de Namur con- 
ducts Trinity College, in Washington, as 
a school for women on the best modern 
lines. A respectable number of sister 
teachers now take the State examinations 
in many States. There is a general move- 
ment to better their standards, and to get 
them acquainted with the best methods. 

The specialization of work is nowhere 
more visible among the sisterhoods than 
in the department of charity, in which 
their success has always been very 
marked, both for efficiency and original- 
ity. Thus the community of the Good 
Shepherd was founded for the purpose 
of looking after wayward girls and res- 
cuing fallen women. One group devotes 
itself to maternity hospitals; another to 
keeping good boarding-houses for work- 
ing girls. Miss Drexel, of Philadelphia, 
has devoted her life and her fortune to 
building up a community which cares for 
the Indians. The Bon Secours Sisters 
act as nurses in private homes, while the 
Sisters of the Assumption go about 
among the sick poor as free nurses. There 
is a community for deaf mutes, another 
for the blind, a third for lepers, a fourth 
for consumptives. Very often a single 


community will engage in all these forms 
of labor, like the Sisters of Merey and 
the Sisters of Charity, who turn with ease 
from hospitals to colleges, from orphan 
asylums to parochial schools, and seem to 
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be at home in all. In the South there 
exists a community of colored sisters, 
and in the Northwest a body of Indian 
sisters, devoted to work among their own 
people. 


THEIR UNIFORMS AND DAILY LIFE. 


Very few of the sisterhoods who live 
in strict seclusion, and devote themselves 
to a life of prayer and penance, have taken 
root in this country. Such are the Dis- 
caleed Carmelites and the Dominicans in 
certain forms. Even these work at the 
making of vestments and other church 
necessities, and thus maintain themselves. 

The need of laborers is so keenly felt 
by the American clergy that at present 
they care little for a sisterhood which 
does not teach, or nurse, or busy itself in 
general with some form of charity. Many 
sisterhoods have been compelled to 
change their old methods in order to 
meet the wants of the new situation. 
The most flexible in this matter are al- 
ways popular, for the reason that their 
work is seen and their members make 
large acquaintance with the people. In 
popular art, the Sisters of Mercy in black 
veil and white coif, and the Sisters of 
Charity in the starched ecornettes of Nor- 
mandy, are familiar and pathetie figures. 
In large cities and towns the Little 
Sisters of the Poor, who go from door to 
door collecting food, clothing, and money 
for their sick and aged, are well known 
and highly esteemed for their labors. 

As corporations the communities are 
proud of their past history, or at least of 
their present achievement, and ere very 
serupulous about their corporate name 
and their distinctive tiniform. It is 
rather puzzling to an inquirer to find a 
reason for some of the names, and a 
proper explanation of some of the uni- 
forms. For instance, there are the Poor 
Clares, the Servites, and the Gray Nuns 
of the Cross. Only the story of their be- 
ginning can give a meaning to such ap- 
pellations. On the other hand, the Sister 
of Charity, of Merey, of Divine Compas- 
sion, of the Poor, does not require an ex- 
planation of her title. 

The costumes of the communities are 
for the most part traditional, and may be 
found in books of costume, either in part 
or entirely, as having been worn by the 
women of ancient days. The coif and the 
guimpe of white linen, concealing bosom, 
neck, and head except the face, are relics 
of the Middle Ages. It is rather pretty to 
see how feminine taste has selected 
from these ancient fashions the effective 
forms; for the community costumes, as a 
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rule, give delight to the eye, although the 
material is coarse, and not always are the 
patterns well made. 

The eternal feminine is not easily 


nee circumstance. The public ap- 
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these pleasant persons and _ agreeable 
things. It is one of their rules that ree- 


reation must be taken in common, that 
each must add to the cheerfulness of the 
moment, and that the happiness of all 
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\, A SISTER OF THE NOTRE DAME COMMUNITY, A BODY OF CANADIAN ORIGIN, DEVOTED TO 
TEACHING. 


pearances of the sisters, according to 
rule, must be made with modesty; the 
eyes should be cast down, conversation in 
the street avoided, and the beads recited; 
so that as a result many imagine their 
home lives must be of the same character, 
demurely cold. On the contrary, they are 
a vivacious body, deeply interested in 
their work, in their clients; and in one 
another, and are never tired of discussing 


should be sought, not the particular joy 
of the few. Their convents are kept 
beautifully, and the extreme simplicity 
of the furnishings is made up for by 
waxen neatness and homelike orderliness. 

The attraction which the convent life 
has for women is proved by the ever in- 
creasing membership, and also by the 
fact that very few retire voluntarily from 
service. : 
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Eva Emma Jane. 

Eva Exuma JANe was tied down. Every- 
body sympathized with her to the extent 
of pitying words, and regularly forgot her 
when invitations to a Sunday school pic- 
nic or an ice cream social were sent out. 
The state of bondage in which Eva Emma 
Jane lived put her on the outside of all 
such functions in Crab Orchard. She 
was young, bright, pretty, and good; but 
she was tied down. 

The links in the chain of her servitude 
were five small white heads that began 
down very near the ground and advanced 
upwards gradually to her waist, like the 
steps in the cellar stairs. When her 
mother died of galloping consumption, in- 
duced by milking four cows in a barn that 
only aggravated the intensity of the 
winter wind by splitting it up between its 
cracks, she bequeathed the load that had 
submerged her own light to her eldest 
daughter. 

“Be a mother to the young uns, Eva 
Emma Jane,” she said. 

And Eva Emma Jane did her best. She 
gave up hope of the normal school and a 
first grade teacher's certificate, and took 
up the milk pails, the washings, the iron- 
ings, the scrubbings, the bakings, and the 
mendings at the point where her mother’s 
wasted hands let go. The machinery of 
the household did not stop. 

The neighbors spoke of her sacrifice. 
Her father heard of it one day, and 
erowled. It was her duty, he said, and in 
the discharge of plain, every-day duty 
there was no sacrifice. Sacrifice was do- 
ing without tobacco to buy shoes. That 
was sacrifice. 

Eva Emma Jane was strong. Toil and 
isolation from the merry ways of youth 
made her eves sorrowful and deep-set, but 
her face was fair as a morning glory, and 
her figure graceful as a swinging vine. It 
was said that she never sat down without 
a child in her arms. The voung men 
She was so tied 


didn’t bother about her. 
down. 

Eva Emma Jane drove over to the big 
store at the county seat, five miles away, 
once a week to trade eggs and butter for 
vroceries and wearing apparel. 
shopping 


One day, 


when she had finished and 


emerged from the store, she found a frag- 
ment of halter strap hanging on the post 


where she had left her horse. He was 
gone. As she stood contemplating the 


long reach of dusty road between herself 
and home, Joe Doak drove up. 

“T met your horse, Evy Emmer Jane.” 
he said, “down in front of Piper’s. He 
was agoin’ like Sam Iill, with the shafts 
of the buggy hangin’ on him. The run- 
nim’ gears an’ box is smashed to flinders 
down at the turn of the lane.” 

It was a terrible calamity. Eva Emma 
Jane looked down the road, put her basket 
on a box, and began to sob. 

“Oh, what'll pap say?” she moaned. 
“Tell blame it all on me!” 

“T lowed when I saw him runnin’,” said 
Joe, referring to the horse, “ that I'd drive 
up an’ take you home.” , 

As they drove along, Joe talked. Eva 
Emma. Jane answered his commonplace 
questions briefly until they came to the 
broken axles and twisted wheels of the 
buggy. Then she cried again. 

“T wouldn’t mind,” Joe said. “ That 
air old buggy wasn’t wuth more ’n six 
dollars. Your pap, he kin easy buy a new 
one.” 

“But he’ll blame me,” she answered, 
wiping her sorrowful eyes; “ and he seolds 
so when he’s mad! ” 

“Well, I tell you what vou do,” Joe ad- 
vised. “ You leave this business to me. | 
know all about how it happened, an’ you 
don’t know nothin’.” 

They found Eva Emma Jane’s father 
at the gate making an examination of Old 
Sam’s anatomy. Ile was rubbing the 
runaway horse’s legs, poking him in the 
ribs, and feeling along his osseous parts 
for lumps and abrasions. He lifted a 
clouded face as Joe and Eva Emma Jane 
drove up. 

“ Danged ole critter!” said Joe. * He 
kin run a right smart bit.” 

“No laughin’ matter, young feller.” 
said the old man. “A bugev 
smashed, an’ a good hoss stove up ‘long 
of the keerlessness of a good-f’r-nothin’ 
egal!” 

“ That’s where you're off,” Joe said. -“ [ 
know somethin’ about this my own self. 
Purty much, my fault, mine an’ Ole 
Sam’s.” 


good 
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“THEN YOU'LL PAY FOR THAT BUGGY,” SNAPPED THE OLD MAN. 


























“Then youll pay for that buggy,” “*Spect to.” Joe replied. “ You see, I 
snapped the old man. drove over to pay my taxes this afternoon, 
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aw’ found Ole Sam hitched to the post 
where I always tie my horse, that bein’ the 
only one that’ll hold him. Thinks I, ‘ Vl 
move Ole Sam.’ an’ I goes up to him. Well, 
he rairs back an’ snaps the halter strap, 
an’ away he goes.” 

Eva Emma Jane was speechless with 
surprise. She looked at Joe in amazement 
a moment, then gasped: 

“ Joe! What a——” 

“Oh, vou don’t need to scold me, Evy 
Emmer Jane,” he said. “I said Id tell 
your pap how it happened, didn’t I¢” 

The old man walked over to the barn 
to tie Old Sam. Joe looked so straight 
into Eva Emma Jane’s face that she 
blushed and hung her head. 

“ What purty eyes you got, Evy Emmer 
Jane!” said he. 

The old man took ten dollars in full ae- 
quittance of damages to the buggy, and 
Joe drove away. 

“T was a coward to let him do it,” said 
Eva Emma Jane, “ but Ill pay him baek. 
I'll save it up out of the butter 1’ eggs.” 

Joe seemed to know when Eva Emma 
Jane was going to the county seat. He 
always happened, he said, to be there when 
she drove over. He met her there one 
day four months after the runaway. Bill 
Singleton saw them coming out of the 
court-house together, 

Joe’s sister, Tilda Ann, was giving a 
party that night. Joe asked her if she had 
invited Eva Emma Jane. 

“Laws, no!” said Tilda Ann. “ How 
could you expect her to come, an’ her 
tied——” 

“Well, you might ’a’ been neighborly 
an’ ast her, any way,” Joe interrupted. 
“Tell vou what you do. You write out a 
invitation an’ I'll take it over an’ see if 
she'll come.” 

The guests were all assembled when Joe 
and Eva Emma Jane arrived. Tilda Ann 
bounced out to greet her, smiling. 

“Why, Evy Emmer Jane!” she said. 
“We never expected to see you here, an’ 
vou tied down like you air.” 

Eva Emma Jane looked up into Joe’s 
face and smiled. 

“She ain't tied down no more,” 
Joe. “ She's tied up—tied up to me.” 

G. W. Ogden. 


At the Three Kettles. 

Tue tirst time that he entered the little 
shop he attraeted Marie’s special at- 
tention—his face was so very bright, his 
whole manner so blithe and gay. He took 
coffee and one of the three sou rolls, 
which were dearer than the two sou rolls 


said 
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by right of their raisins and their cake- 
like richness. Marie nodded wisely to 
herself as she watched him. 

“ A gentleman surely,” she said as she 
turned to pour a cup of chocolate for the 
next comer. When the young man came 
towards her to pay his diminutive bill, she 
smiled into his eyes with her sweet, 
country bred serenity, and said: “ Aw 
revoir,’ with the ecordiality of a_ real 
hostess. 

The next afternoon he came again, and 
hardly seemed like a stranger. Indeed, 
he seemed so little like a stranger that 
she found herself saying “ Comment ca 
va?” to him exactly as she would to the 
dearest and most intimate of her number- 
less customers. 

The next afternoon he came again, and 
from then on regularly, so that Marie, 
sitting eternally behind her three kettles 
and her two plates of rolls, began to be 
much interested. 

“ Beaux Arts?” she asked one day, with 
that Parisian interrogation point which 
is hardly so vulgar as curiosity. 

“Yes,” he answered, smiling. “I am an 
artist.” Marie’s own visage shaded 
slightly; she had poured coffee and tea in 
the Rue de Bac too long to feel much en- 
thusiasm over art as a livelihood. When 
Francois, the baker’s man, came with the 
bread the next morning, she told him the 
sad fact, and Francois, who was well fed 
and good humored, sympathized with her 
views. 

Winter began; coal and wood went 
high, and the thermometer went low. The 
artist suddenly changed to the two sou 
rolls. 

“T find that the others do not agree 
with me,” he said quite simply. Marie 
understood perfectly and sighed a little 
sigh. 

“Tf he took butter,” she thought, “ he 
would now begin not to take it.” 

If he did not take butter, he certainly 
took bread, for he began to eat two, three, 
even four rolls with his coffee; and in- 
stead of coming in for the latter at four. 
he came later and later until it was half 
past five. 

Coffee at half past five, and with it four 
two sou rolls! Marie shook her head. 
and when she inquired “ Comment ca 
ra?” she understood that things were not 
going well at all. 

“You are of the near neighborhood /” 
she asked one afternoon when he hap- 
pened to be alone with her. 

“Yes; I live——” and he named the 
place. “I am on the top floor,” he added; 


“the light there is better for my work.” 
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MARIE 
SHE 


Marie nodded; she always understood. 
and to Franecis she said sadly how much 
of a pity it was. 

After Christmas the young man began 
to eome for his morning coffee. too—and 
with that also he ate four rolls. His eves 








NODDED WISELY TO HERSELF AS SHE WATCHED HIM. 








**4 GENTLEMAN SURELY,” 
SAID. 


seemed darker and his manner was not 
at all blithe. And Marie, behind her three 
kettles, continued to understand. 

The eyes grew darker and darker, and 
other changes crept into his appearance, 
until people much less astute than Marie 
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could divine a good deal. Francois, who 
was not at all astute, said: “ He is almost 
done,” and shook his head sorrowfully. 

Then one day he never came at all. 
Marie watched for him until her watching 
became a sick fear. When the clock 
struck eight in the evening she called 
Alphonsine from her inferior position be- 
hind the curtain, and delivered over to 
her the responsibility of the three kettles. 
The task was not a difficult one at that 
hour, and Marie felt no qualms of con- 
science as she adjusted her hat and jacket, 
and hastened towards the number which 
she had kept carefully stored up in her 
mind for months. 

The seven flights of stairs were nothing 
to her, and it was not fatigue which 
fluttered her breath as she tapped at the 
door. 

“ Bntrez,’ a voice eried, and she en- 
tered. The room was quite dark, but she 
had matches and a candle in her pocket— 
oh, understanding Marie! 

When the light showed who was the 
visitor, he turned his boyish head upon 
his hard pillow and sobbed like a child. 
And she, with her sweet, womanly com- 
prehension—she sat down beside him, put 
her arms around him, and sobbed, too. 

But only for a moment! Then she 
pulled out a little flask of cognac and 
made him drink, and when he had drunk, 
she produced a sandwich with meat be- 
tween, and made him eat. 

“What is the trouble. monsieur?” she 
asked then in her gentle voice, and he 
answered, choking: 

“1 think it is despair.” 

“ That must never be,” she replied with 
a vigor born of quite the opposite quality. 
“Look vou, that must not be. I will tell 
you, you have here many pictures, yes / 
Eh bien, I go to take one that pleases me, 
and in payment Alphonsine shall bring 
you everything to eat until you are well, 
and then you shall eat with me until the 
picture is paid for.” 

“My pictures are worth nothing,” he 
said, looking feebly towards the dark walls 
of the little room. 

“YT may think another thought,” she 
said with a bright laugh. Taking the 
candle, she went to his “line” and exam- 
ined them all. 


“T choose this,” she announced, un- 
hooking a view of Nétre Dame with the 


evening red outlining its buttresses. 


“ May I have it?” 
“ Wais, mademoiselle, je vous en prie!” 
So she took it. 
The next night Alphonsine, coming at 
seven with his supper tucked up warm in 
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a comfortable basket, handed him three 
blue bills. 

“What is this?” he asked, much aston- 
ished. s 

* Mademoiselle has sold the picture.” 

“Sold!” he stammered. “Sold!” 

“ Yes, it was there on the wall when the 
ancient M. Bourdin came in, and he ad- 
mired it and wished to buy it, and after 
a while he bought it. Mademoiselle will 
come for another when the shop is tran- 
quil tonight.” 

The sick man improved wonderfully 
from that minute, and was soon able to go 
to the Rue de Bae and be welcomed by 
Marie with her happy radianee. She took 
an early opportunity to make him ac- 
quainted with M. Bourdin. 

A few weeks later he came in quite late 
one night and meditated somewhat as he 
drank a glass of milk. When he had 
finished he sprang up, and, instead of 
pausing in front of the counter, passed 
behind it, to where Marie sat knitting. 
She smiled as sweetly as ever, but she 
stretched her hand forth with surprising 
strength and stopped him when he bent 
above her. 

“Why not?” he asked. 

“ Ah, monsieur——” 

Then he began to speak rapidly. but she 
laid her hand on his lips. 

“First, monsieur,” she said, “it is ‘no’ 
because you are a gentleman and I am not 
a lady; and secondly, it is a bigger no 
because I am the wife of Francois, who 
brings the bread, you know: and— 
and——” she looked down at her knitting. 
and then up into his eyes, and her own 
were wet with a tender mist. 

It was his turn to understand, and he 
kissed the hand with the reverence due 
a prineess. Then he turned to go. 

As he reached the door she ealled his 
name. 

“Ves?” he asked, smiling. 

“You will not say anything to any one 
about—about Francois. It would be so 
very bad for the busingss, you know, mon- 
sieur.” 

“ No, no.” he answered, smiling. 

And they both understood and smiled 
together. 

Anne W. French. 


The Story of Mme. Jones. 


I rounb Julie overdressed, as usual, blue 
velvet trailing under her feet, an ermine 
muff pressed against her side as she fast- 
ened her white gloves, and a great jewel 
dangling by a little gold chain at the front 
of her eollar. 
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“Do come down with me,” she urged. 
“They say they’re lovely—Doucet and 
Paquin models, and dirt cheap. I shan’t 
“pay a cent over a hundred dollars, but if 
I can find a gown for that I’m going to 
have the carriage,” she added with a shade 
of wiliness. Julie knows I am fond of 
riding in her carriage, though my short 
skirt and unadorned hat give me a little 
the aspect of her maid. Indeed, on that 
account I have to make her let me de- 
scend first and precede her through all 
the doors. Pleasant as her friendship is, 
I refuse to pay too high a price for it. 

“T am to ask for Mme. Jones,” Julie 
said, following me out of the carriage, 
while the footman sprang to open the 
swinging doors. We made our ill assorted 
way to the second floor, and were soon 
seated in a little curtained apartment 
while Mme. Jones stood listening thought- 
fully to Julie’s requirements. She was 
a slender Frenchwoman of any age be- 
tween twenty-five and forty, with a pol- 
ished grace of manner that made Julie 
seem crude and me a barbarian. She was 
as friendly and simple as royalty might 
be when it chose to forget its rank, and 
she had the prettiest voice imaginable. 
Her slim reflection in trailing black made 
me step hastily away from the mirror, 
while I shrank under an uneasy sense that 
leaving the carriage first would not save 
me were I shopping with Mme. Jones. 

Glittering marvels were being spread 
before the absorbed Julie. 

“ No, I would not reeommend that for 
mademoiselle,’ Mme. Jones was saying. 
“Tt is—oh, yes, very pwetty, but madem- 
oiselle can carry something much more— 
distinguished. The little mousseline will 
do for any one. Now this white lace—it 
demands a presence, a gown like that! Ah, 
but mademoiselle has white lace already / 
Very well, then. We must look more. This 
velvet? [ would not show this to every 
one; it is one of our most beautiful robes. 

Sut mademoiselle knows how to appre- 
ciate. And we are letting it go for a hun- 
dred and eighty five! Is it not a shame?” 

She appealed to us both with a little in- 
genuous smile there was no resisting. 
Julie stood fingering the jewel under her 
chin, with drawn brows. 

“ But I didn’t mean to pay over a hun- 
dred,” she said weakly. 

“Ah, so mademoiselle said. I am for- 
getting;” and madame immediately laid 
the pale biscuit colored velvet aside. 

Of course the end was perfectly evi- 
dent. A few moments later madame 
hooked her into the velvet, and Julie, out- 
wardly debating but inwardly lost, turned 
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luxuriously among the mirrors. Mme. 
Jones fell back a few steps, leaving the re- 
flections to do the arguing. Wondering 
if she felt pride in her triumph, I sent a 
covert glance at her face. It startled me 
oddly. She was leaning against the wall 
as if unutterably tired or ill, and there 
was a look of haggard anxiety in her eyes. 
She was forty now. unmistakably. 

“Do you like the way this lace goes 
across the front?” said Julie, making a 
vague attempt not to be satistied. Madame 
bent forward, alert, smiling, not a day 
over thirty. Presently Julie was giving 
her name and address. 

“Ah, but I have let mademoiselle pay 
more than she wished. That was too bad, 
eh’” said Mme. Jones, with a charming 
candor that made one hasten to reassure 
her. “Yes, it will be sent up tonight. 
Thank you, mademorselle. I hope you 
will enjoy your gown! ” 

She smiled after us so gaily and so 
kindly that I decided I had imagined the 
look of trouble, and thought no more 
about it till we were half way home. Then 
Julie gave a sudden clutch at her throat. 

“Why, it’s gone!” she exclaimed. 
Both the jewel and the little gold chain 
had vanished. 

We searched the carriage, then we drove 
back. Mme. Jones was a trifle disappoint- 
ing. She was concerned, truly, but she 
seemed to think mademoiselle had been 
wearing the pendant when she left. We 
realized with a pang that, having bought 
all we were going to, we were no longer 
the special favorites we had fancied our- 
selves. Madame was kind, but, intangibly, 
we were reduced to the ranks. She helped 
us search the little room, and once again 
I thought I saw a look of illness and of 
heavy trouble on her face. 

“Tf it dropped off out there, I fear!’ 
she said, with a deprecating nod towards 
the crowded salesrooms. 

L should have given up, ashamed of my 
shadowy suspicions, but Julie looked at 
her with some sharpness. 

“T shall speak at the desk about it. 
They will know my father’s name, and I 


am sure they will make a_ thorough 
search,” she said. 
“Ah, well—it may be found,” said 


madame hopelessly, with a shrug. 

“You couldn’t suspect her!” I urged 
uneasily when the whole detective force 
of the store had been offered at the magic 
of the paternal name, and we were in the 
carriage again. 

“Well, I'm not so sure!” said Julie. 

I was not so sure, either, and did not 
argue the matter. 
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Julie made me stay to dinner, and so I 
was there when a detective came from 
the store to get further particulars. 
Julie explained that the chain had a 
patent elasp and could not come undone 
of itself. Then she asked frankly about 
Mme. Jones. The detective was re- 
served. She had been with them only 
three months. but she had brought the 


“1 AM TO ASK FOR MME. JONES, 


” 


JULIE SAID. 


highest references, aud she was an excel- 
lent saleswoman. Julie nodded ruefully 
at that, remembering the biscuit velvet 
still in its box up-stairs. 

“ All the same, he has his suspicions,” 
she said to me afterwards. 

The pendant was not found. We were 
talking of it one day two months later 
while Julie was being fastened into the 
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biscuit velvet, and I balanced on a chair 
arm, short skirted and plain hatted as 
usual. She was going to a reception. 

“That horrid old Mme. Jones!” she 
said, frowning into the glass. “ First she 
made me buy a gown I didn’t want, then 
she took my jewelry!” She pulled im- 
patiently at the lace that crossed the 
front. “That never looks just right to 
me,” she complained to the maid. “ Rip it, 
Martha, and try pinnigg it lower down.” 

Martha deftly inserted her scissors 
under the lace and the little puffings of 
chiffon. An instant later something 
bright flashed down to the floor. I fell 
upon it with a gasp, and then we both 
laughed out with amazement. It was the 
gold chain with its brilliant pendant, 
which must have lain hidden under the 
trimming all these weeks. 

“ Oh, the dear thing! ” exclaimed Julie. 

“ But that poor Mme. Jones!” I added 
in dismay. 

Five minutes later we were in the car- 
riage flying down town, Julie with the 
chain still clutched in her hand. On the 
second floor of the great shop we were 
met with news that made our hearts sink. 
Mme. Jones had left about two months 
before. We were turning towards the 
desk, guilt on our faces, when Julie rec- 
ognized the detective who had visited her. 
She cast herself and her story upon him, 
imploring him to say that madame had 
not been sent away on her account. Cer- 
tainly not, he reassured her; only there 
had been some trouble a few days later, 
and they had allowed Mme. Jones to go 
instead of making concessions to keep her. 
It was best to be on the safe side! 

This was not comforting. With some 
difficulty we secured Mme. Jones’ address 
and drove through the darkening streets 
from the region of numbers into that of 
names, till we were admitted to a dreary 
French boarding-house. A little girl led 
us up-stairs to a back room without warn- 
ing of any kind. 

We neither of us had ever seen any one 
die, yet we knew at once that Mme. Jones’ 
days had become hours. She lay with an 
appalling stillness, only her dark eyes 
showing life. At the window stood a 
young man, his back to us. As we came 
uncertainly forward, he turned and 
slipped out of the rogm without speaking 
or letting us see his face. 

Julie paused timidly by the bed and 
opened her hand, showing the pendant. 

“We found it, madame. I thought you 
would—like to know,” she said. 

Mme. Jones looked at her and smiled 
faintly. 
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“T am glad mademoiselle has it again,” 
she said. “Did the gown give satisfac- 
tion?” 

Sudden tears came into Julie’s eyes 
and ran down her cheeks. 

“T am so sorry,” she faltered. “I hope 
you didn’t—I wish I could in any 
way: de 

Mme. Jones’ eyes softened as she lay 
looking up at the girl. 

“ Ah, now you are young and will feel 
bad,” she said presently. “I shall die, so 
what will it matter? I will tell you, then. 
I took the jewel, mademoiselle. Ah, yes, 
you found it under that lace! Neverthe- 
less, I took it.” 

We waited, motionless and wondering, 
while she rested. Presently she went on 
with a short sigh. 

“T have a son. He is what you eall a 
bad lot.” She smiled sadly. “But still— 
he is my son. He told me that day, ‘I 
must have money or they put me in pris- 
on.’ I was desperate. Mademoiselle will 
understand when she has a son of her 
own.” © 

Julie took one of the limp hands in 
hers, turning a little pale at its coldness. 

“Then there was the great hue and ery. 
T dared not keep it, after all,” Mme. Jones 
said wearily. “I had never stolen before. 
I had not—what do you say?—nerve. So 
I hid it in the gown and sent it home so, 
thinking mademoiselle would find it at 
once. I hid it too well, eh?” 

She seemed curiously remote, as if al- 
ready she were talking to us from an- 
other world. Her face was more tired 
than troubled. Julie’s breath came in 
short sobs. 

“ And your son?” she whispered. 

The lids that had fallen for a moment 
lifted slowly. 

“Tle has been hiding from the police. 
Now he runs the great risk to come here 
because his mother dies. He is not all a 
bad lot?” She smiled a little. 

“Tf he could pay the money, would 
they arrest him?” Julie asked. 

“ Ah, no. He could pacify them. But 
there is nothing. I was not always— 
there were jewels left, but we have sold 
them, one by one. Now a 

She paused and turned her slow gaze 
towards her hand. Julie had gently 
opened it, and now closed it again and 
laid it down. The fingers relaxed, dis- 
closing the great jewel on its gold chain. 
A flash of life came back for a moment 
into the somber eves. 

“ Mademoiselle! You do that——” 

Julie kissed her, and then we slipped out 
of the room. In the hall below we paused 
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till we heard cautious steps go back to the 
door we had left. Then we cleared our 
blinded eyes, and I followed Julie humbly 
to the carriage. 

Juliet Wilbor Tompkins. 


The Stranger. 
Z. 


Tuk day had been fair, but the night, 
vith its promise of cold and storm, yielded 
not a grain of hope or consolation to the 
woman who sat alone in the cabin watch- 
ing, with tear dimmed, sleepless eyes, by 
the bed of a little one. The old, deep, 
hopeless heartache had just begun to 
grow deeper when there came a rap at 
the cabin door, a short, gentle, but distinct 
tattoo. The little wasted form on the 
pillow over which Polly Wilkins was 
bending moved slightly and gasped. 

The rap was repeated a moment later, 
and Polly stirred in her chair, but hesita- 
ted a moment before rising. “ Could it be 
Jim come back after all?” was her 
thought. 

lt was two years since Jim went away, 
leaving her with the babe at her breast. 
He had gone West to search for a new 
home in a new country, in a land of 
plenty; for times were hard. Polly was 
young, she had been brave, and had prom- 
ised to be of good heart till Jim came 
back for her. But two years had passed, 
and he had not returned. Times had 
grown harder. Polly had managed to live; 
but the plowing was hard and the hoeing 
was hard, the weeding was laborious, and 
the returns were small, scarcely enough 
to keep body and soul together. And now 
the child had grown sick, and she had no 
money to pay a doctor. 

When she drew open the door, and the 
insweeping gust fanned the flickering 
blaze of the fagots in the fireplace into a 
brighter flame, she saw standing on the 
threshold, not Jim, but a big, tall, smooth 
faced young stranger. 

“Ts it Polly Wilkins that lives here?” 
he asked from the doorway. 

“Tt is,’ was the ‘answer, and as a 
fiereer gust swept into the eabin Polly 
turned her face quickly towards the pil- 
low where the child lay. 

‘Will you let a chap come in out of 
the storm?” was the next question from 
the stranger; then, without waiting for 
her answer, he closed the door and strode 
across the floor to the bedside where Polly 
was again bending over the little sufferer. 
He gazed into the child’s face a moment, 
then stooped down on the hearth and 
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passed his hands three or four times 
through the blaze, rubbing them together 
to warm them. Arising, he felt the child’s 
limbs, and shook his head. 

“Tt’s eold,” he said, and his eyes be- 
gan a hasty search of the room. “I reckon 
you haven’t an axe?” was his next utter- 
ance as he thrust his hands into his pock- 
ets and looked steadily into Polly’s eyes. 

“Yes; what for?” Polly trembled a lit- 
tle as she spoke, though somehow she did 
not feel afraid of this man. Stooping, she 
dragged the axe from under the bed. 
“Tt’s a little one,” she said; “ because I 
couldn’t chop with a heavy one.” 

The stranger looked at the hands which 
held the axe handle, then he looked again 
into the eyes of the woman. “I’m going 
out to get some wood,” he declared, taking 
the axe. “ This shack needs to be warmed 
up for the little un there.” 

“ But the wood is out,” said the woman, 
shivering a little; “and I couldn’t leave 
little Jim to go after any—it is so far.” 

“So far?” 

“Yes, I have to bring brushwood from 
Mr. Winkler’s new ground, more than a 
mile over the hill.” 

“Holy smoke! Why, there’s a belt 0’ 
timber right here at your door.” 

“ Yes, I know; but this is rented ground, 
and the owner won’t let me get wood 
there.” t 

“ Won’t let you, eh?” and the stranger 
glanced towards little Jim on the pillow. 
“Say, ’m Tom Bolus,” he added a mo- 
ment later. “I knowed Jim Wilkins in the 
West. I’m goin’ out there to get some 
wood; an’ more’n that, ’m not goin’ a 
mile after it.” 

He took a small torch from the fireplace 
and went out, closing the door after him. 
Polly Wilkins dropped upon her knees and 
rested her head on the pillow by the side 
of the child for a moment. “ The man has 
seen Jim,” she murmured to herself; but 
she realized in the same moment that she 
was afraid to ask about her husband. In 
a few minutes Tom Bolus returned with 
an armful of wood. He had found a 
dead pine and felled it; and a blazing: fire 
soon drove the shadows from the cabin. 

“Where’s the kettle?” he asked, and 
Polly brought it to him. 

“There’s not much water,” she said. 
“The spring is so far away, nearly half 
a mile down the hollow.” 

Tom gazed up at the woman a moment 
from where he was kneeling on the 


hearth. “ Well, some women do catch hell 
in this world,” he blurted out. 

Drawing the kettle up between his 
knees, he pushed aside the lid and gaged 
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the water in it with his eyes. Then he 
drew a bit of some dark herb from his 
pocket, and began to shave it off into the 
kettle with the blade of a huge knife he 
carried. 

“Jim Wilkins saved my life once,” he 
said while he was engaged in chipping the 
herb; but this was as far as he went with 
the story. 

The kettle was placed on the fire; then 
Tom arose. 

“Say, now,” he commanded, “ vou lie 
down over there and go to sleep. You need 
rest—T’ll take charge of the little un. I’m 
half a doctor, anyhow.” 

Polly hesitated a moment; then, with a 
strange sense of well placed confidence, 
she did as she was told, and her tired eyes 
soon closed in sleep. 

The big man stooped and lifted the ket- 
tle off the fire. Going to the bed, he took 
the child in his arms and turned back to 
the hearth. Pushing back his coat sleeve, 
he quickly ripped the knitted cuff from a 
sleeve of his flannel shirt and dropped it 
into the steaming kettle, from which arose 
a strong, pungent odor. With rapid move- 
ments he stripped the child; and with the 
bit of flannel, frequently saturated in the 
liquor of the kettle, he began rubbing it 
vigorously from head to foot until the 
little body glowed from stimulation. 

This done, he rolled the child up in the 
bed clothing and laid it back on the bed. 
Then, pulling off his coat, he laid that, too, 
over the little bundle, and, thrusting his 
hands into his pockets, stood there a mo- 
ment looking into the face of the woman. 
It was a young face, a pretty one, but it 
had such tired eyes and was so thin! 

Tom went back to the hearth and sat 
down to think. 


ay, 


Ir was almost morning, and Tom had 
been thinking for a long time. “ No,” he 
muttered to himself, “I don’t reckon it'll 
do to tell her right now, for she’s got 
trouble enough for the present. Dl jest 
stay around awhile first, and help her to- 
get the kid on his legs.” 

It was more than an hour later when 
Poily Wilkins first stirred. Raising her- 
self on her elbow, she looked over into 
the infant’s face, and a smile sprang to 
her lips—little Jim was sleeping as he 
used to sleep; and the stranger was smo- 
king his pipe contentedly by the fire. 

More than a week passed before Tom 
again mentioned Jim Wilkins; and dur- 
ing this time Polly had learned to depend 
upon her new friend. There was a strong 
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arm in the house, and it was a restful 
thought, even though it was not her hus- 
band’s arm. Little Jim had grown bright 
and playful under T'om’s eare, and rapidly 
grew strong. 

“Polly, I reckon I’ve been slow a 
comin’ to it,” the stranger said one night, 
between puffs of his pipe, as he sat at one 
corner of the hearth; “ but I have to tell 
you now. You won't ever sce Jim again.” 

An exclamation formed in Polly’s 
throat, but hung there and choked her, 
foreing the tears to her eyes. Tom did 
not look up, but continued slowly: “ It 
was this way. Jim had been knockin’ 
around out there trying to strike some- 
thing, always figurin’ on fixing up some- 
thing snug for Polly and the kid. But 
somehow he never had any luck. Struck 
pay dirt once, and the clouds had begun 
to wear gold lace to his eyes when a fever 
caught him; and he lay in my shanty six 
weeks, out of his head sometimes, talkin’ 
about Polly and the little un, aw’ gatherin’ 
corntield beans and potatoes.” 

The tears were streaming silently from 
Polly’s eyes while Tom talked; but he, 
seeming to know this, did not turn his 
head. 

* Jim lived through the fever,” he went 
on, “an’ got stout an’ went back to work, 
but that pay dirt turned out to be only a 
small pocket, an’ another chap had got 
the cream of it while Jim was on his back. 
The next time Jim went to work for 
wages in the Blue Bottle hole, an old, 
played-out lode the company was tryin’ to 
squeeze a profit out of on the home 
stretch. Jim hadn’t worked there three 
days till the slide came, and of course it 
wasn’t anything else but Jim’s luck to get 
caught. We got him out alive, but he 
didn’t last more than an hour.” 

Tom laid his pipe in the corner of the 
fireplace and went outside; and it was half 
an hour before he returned with an arm- 
ful of wood. Seating himself again by the 
fire, he unbuckled a leather belt from 
about his waist, and with some effort laid 
it over in Polly’s lap, for it was heavy. 

“Ti’s a little o’ the shiny I’ve saved,” 
he explained; “an’ it’s for you an’ the 
little un over there, whether—whether it 
suits you about Jim’s last request or not.” 

There was silence for a moment; then 


Polly spoke. 


“Did—did Jim send a message?” she 
asked. 
“Well, not a message exactly,” an- 


swered Tom, slowly moving his chair 
around until his knees were close to Polly’s 
chair. “You see, Jim didn’t have time. 
He didn’t speak but a few words, an’ I had 
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to get down close to his lips to hear ’em. 
‘Tom,’ he said when I was close enough, 
an’ then it was ever so long before he said 
anything else, ‘I—I want you to go back 
there and hunt up Polly and—and tell 
her about it,’ he went on at last; ‘an’ then, 
Tom, see if you can’t fix it up with her 
somehow so that you can take care of her 
an’ the kid—you know what I mean, Tom.’ 

“T told him I understood, and would do 
it. He looked happy after that, and felt 
about for my hand; but in a few minutes 
more he was gone.” 

Tom waited a little while, then looked 
up into Polly’s face. 

“ Shall I go or stay, Polly?” he asked. 

A long silence followed. <A pine log in 
the fireplace burned in two and fell apart, 
extinguishing the blaze and leaving the 
room in shadow. Then Polly leaned over 
and laid her hand upon Tom’s shoulder. 

“Stay, Tom,” she whispered. “ We need 
you, little Jim an’ me!” 


Charles Sloan Reid. 





Sister, Brother, and Friend. 
L. 


Try were lifelong friends, sitting 
silently together in Chester’s den, a place 
to which Benson often came for the feel- 
ing of familiar comfort it afforded. 

“My dear boy,” finally observed 
Chester, rising and lighting his pipe, 
“the time has come, as the walrus said, 
to talk of many things.” 

“Well, perhaps you are right,” said 
Benson. “It is time somebody said 
something.” He heaved a deep sigh, as if 
he felt relieved now that the subject had 
finally come up. “ You are the one,” he 
went on as Chester walked about, “to do 
the talking. You know best how I feel; 
how I—what it all means to me.” He sud- 
denly arose and intercepted Chester, lay- 
ing a hand on his friend’s shoulder. 
“Hang it, old man, you do know, don’t 
you?” 

“Yes, yes, I know,” Chester answered 
quickly. “ But it is so hard to—to do this 
sort of thing—to you, especially. It 
would be all well enough to have a daugh- 
ter, and to give her away when a bully old 
chap like you asks for her; but hang it, 
Rex, it’s different when one has to be a 
father to one’s little sister, and decide her 
destiny.” 

Rex Benson wrote his name on the 
frosty window before he spoke. Visions 
of a face came to him from the pattern 
of the frost, and the thought arose in his 
mind of one delirious moment when she 
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had clung to him and had kissed him, 
leaving him love-mad, conscious only of a 
moistened cheek, and in his nostrils a 
warm, sweet breath, like fresh cut flowers. 
No one could blame Chester for wishing 
to keep so dear a possession. He was right 
to cling to her and hold her back from 
every one. 

“Oh, Dick,” he exclaimed passionately 
at last, “I love her so!” 

“So do I,” Dick said in a deliberate 
way. “That is the trouble. She’s my 
sister, in whom I take a conscientious, 
fatherly pride. I want her to be happy.” 

“Well?” 

“Well, it comes to this, Rex.” Dick 
filled his pipe again and lit it in silence, 
as if he wished time to weigh his thoughts . 
before he spoke them. “I am in the deuce 
of a position. I am expected to play the 
philosopher, and dispose of a member of 
my house to her advantage in marriage. 
You have been a good friend to us always, 
as far back as you and I can remember. 
You have money—all you will ever need, 
which is more than we can truthfully say 
of ourselves; and, unlike us, you have 
never, for a single day, known what it was 
to get right down and dig out a day’s 
wages. No, don’t cut in yet. 

“T know you claim to be literary. I 
hope you are. We have read all you ever 
published, which, if you will pardon my 
liberty, is not very much or very good. 
But we have watched you and hoped for 
you, and have felt a personal interest in 
you, all of us, especially father while he 
lived; and I am sure it would be his wish, 
as it must now be mine, first to feel some 
positive assurance of your success, 
whether it is in the writing of books or 
the laying of asphalt pavement, before 
giving you Alice. Let me ask you, if you 
were suddenly stricken with poverty, 
would you not be utterly helpless? Could 
you earn a living and support a wife?” 

Rex was still at the window. Finally 
he turned. “ I think ” he began slowly, 
then paused. Dick braced himself for the 
blow he felt was coming. “I think, with 
all resnect to you,” he continued in a low, 
even voice, “I will withhold my answer to 
your question. It is kind of you; I appre- 
ciate your interest in me. Few go so far, I 
scarcely know whether to be glad or sorry 
to say. However, it’s all right. I believe 





you will agree with me that this ends it.” 
He was moving slowly towards the door, 
and his hands were in his pockets. “ Good 
by, Dick! ” he said. 

Tt was Dick’s turn now to feel 
“Rex!” he cried 
“Where are you going?” 


“ Rex!” 
the sting of the lash. 
again. 
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“ To the devil,” Rex answered. 

“Went” 

Rex shook his head. “ No,” said he. 
Then, suddenly, he came close to Dick, so 
close that Dick could see the dancing fire 
in his blue eyes. 

“Do you care to know why?” he in- 
quired: in a strained voice. “I don’t mind 
telling you that. For a duffer like me my 
love for Alice is a mystery, even to my- 
self. It is enough to say that it is honest 
and honorable. It has kept me decent, 
Dick, that love has, if it has left no notice- 
able outward mark on me. There, that’s 
all. Good-by!” 

Dick sprang between his friend and the 
door, and a darkness came quickly into 
Rex’ blue eyes. “ Rex,” Dick said, his 
voice trembling with emotion, “we can’t 
part like this. Won’t you answer my 
question and give me a—a show? My 
God, man, I only want to do what is right! 
You know that.” 

Rex smiled sadly. “ Yes,” he murmured. 
“T know you do. My dear fellow, doubt- 
less you have. Who knows?” 

“Then,” exclaimed Dick imploringly, 
“won’t you r 

“No!” reared Rex so suddenly that 
Dick stepped back against the door. 
“That is my own affair, and, by thunder, 
if we were in the strect I would tell you 
why Ill be damned if I'll answer you!” 

“ You had better say it now, right here,” 
Dick retorted, himself not without heat by 
this time. “ After such a demonstration 
friendship need not enter in. Go on!” 

“Well, then, it’s because your question 
was too infernally impudent for a gentle- 
man to answer. What right under heaven 
have you or any man to ask me how I 
would live if my money was gone? On 
my wife, do you suppose? Another man 
would knock you down for a lesser in- 
sult than that!” 





II. 


To Miss Alice Chester, ascending the 
wide, old-fashioned stairway, there came 
at this moment, through a closed door, 
the indistinct sound of voices raised in 
loud and angry discord. Pausing for a 
moment, her heart beating strangely fast, 
she knocked upon the door. There was 
no answer, but the sounds instantly 
ceased. 

“ Boys!” called a gentle voice. “ Boys, 
may I come in? Rex! Dick!” 

Quick steps were heard inside. Then 
the door swung open sufficiently to dis- 
close a face, out of which glared two angry 
blue eyes. 
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matter? Iwas reading the paper and saw 
the good news, and was so wild to congrat- 
ulate you that I came up. I—I’m afraid 
I am not wanted; and really, I’m afraid 
of you, Rex. Don’t look at me so!” 

A voice from the depths of the room 
said: “Let her in, Rex.” 

“ What were you boys doing as I came 
up stairs?” insisted Alice. “It sounded 
like fighting. Dick, your cheek is all 
bloody! I was reading all about your 
play, Rex; and oh, I was so glad and 
happy that it’s a success! And now you 
frighten me so. Rex, what are you holding 
your finger for? Tell me instantly, what 
is the matter?” 

Dick, the picture of discomfiture, was 
speechless in unutterable concern. 

“Why,” said Benson, forcing a smile 
that distorted a very much swollen upper 
lip—* well, you see, Alice—why, yes, you 
know—the play, that’s the thing. We 
were rehearsing a scene. There is a duel 
in the third act, Alice, where the hero de- 
fends the heroine; so Dick and I—just 
for fun, of course—rehearsed it. We took 
turns playing the hero. Perhaps I was a 
little too strenuous with poor Don Manuel. 
Did I hurt you, Dick?” 

Rex turned to the impromptu Don 
Manuel, stretching out his hand, a twinkle 
of curious wickedness in his blue eyes. 
The situation was not without its humor- 
ous side. Dick burst out laughing, and 
quickly grasped the hand. 

“ Bless you, no, you dear old hero!” he 
cried. 

“ That’s all right,” Rex retorted. “ And 
when you can let go of my hand, just grab 
that middle finger and pull the joint into 
place. It’s out.” 

“Oh!” Alice exclaimed with tender 
compassion. “ Let me go and get a ban- 
dage and the arnica bottle. Poor old Rex! 
How it must hurt you!” 

“What about that play?” demanded 
Dick grimly when Alice was gone on her 
errand of mercy. * 

“ Your sister will tell you about it after 
I am gone.” 

“Ts it your play? Did you write it?” 

“ Ask Alice.” 

“T ask you, instead.” 

_ “And I won't tell. Do you want to fight 
again?” 

“Here comes the Red Cross ambu- 
lance,” said Alice, arrived once more. 
“Now let’s bind him up and stanch his 
wounds, and then we’ll all give three 
cheers for the latest successful playwright. 
One! Two! Three!” 

Roy B. Richardson. 








The Decline of the Heroine. 


BY ANNE OHAGAN. 


THE OLD TIME NOVELIST’S IDEAL WAS A PARAGON OF BEAUTY, 
CONSTANCY, MODESTY, AND VIRTUE —HER SUCCESSOR, THE 


HEROINE OF THE MODERN NOVEL, IS 


BLAMELESS CREATURE. 


ROM time to time of late there have 
been heard voices of protest—or, at 
any rate, of “ what are we coming to ” anx- 
iety—concerning the new hero of romance. 
It is pointed out by his critics that he is be- 
ing gradually stripped of all his old heroic 
attributes. Not only has he been rudely 
robbed of the triple crown with which his 
brows were once encircled—the halo of 
supermundane goodness, the bay wreath 
of high intellectual achievement, and the 
coronet of social preéminence; but things 
have arrived at such a pass that an author 
is thought uncommonly forbearing who 
does not make him a former jailbird, or 
a prospective one. When, by any chance, 
he is allowed to escape active villainy, and 
when the noose is not seen dangling for 
him at the end of the book, he is shown as 
the less pleasing and more furtive criminal 
of “ the artistic temperament ” school. So 
the pendulum swings between the shady 
methods of a Quisante or the crooked lib- 
ertinism and cowardice of a Hugh Scarlett 
on the one side, and the “ sensitive,” “ im- 
pressionable ” boorishness of an Edward 
Manisty or the all devouring egotism of a 
Thomas Sandys on the other. 

Not with any intent to deny the new 
hero’s falling off from the old standards of 
behavior and character are these lines 
written. It would be idle. The past dec- 
ade has produced in fiction, with any pre- 
tenses to serious consideration, about as 
few fit followers of my Uncle Toby, of the 
benign Dr. Primrose, of Henry Esmond, 
of Colonel Newcome, of Tom Pinch, as of 
King Arthur, Sir Galahad, and Don 
Quixote. But how about the heroines ¢ 

One of the axioms on which the young 
used to be brought up was that man is what 
woman makes him. Lately, to be sure, 
women have shied a little at the respon- 
sibility. The compliment has sometimes 
lost its flattering foree when women have 
looked at men. Still, it has been an axiom 
for ages. And if that is so, then why shall 
we not say that heroes are what heroines 
demand, and that a gradual deterioration 


NOT ALWAYS SUCH A 


in the good old romantic brand of heroes 
is to be accounted for only on the ground 
of a gradual deterioration in the stuff of 
which heroines are made ? 

HEROINES OF PAST AND PRESENT. 


In the good old days when, whatever the 
shortcomings of individual women in fic- 
tion, the standard for heroines as a class 
was high; when they had to be more beau- 
tiful than dawn, more modest than the 
pearl, more chaste than ice, more constant 
than the north star, and more submissive 
than the hero’s favorite dog—in thost 
days, there were heroes. It paid to be one, 
and to win a paragon like this! 

But what reward is a hero likely to meet 
nowadays, even if he should conduct him- 
self like a mixture of the lion hearted 
Richard and the Chevalier Bayard? Ten 
to one his literary providence will award 
him a sparkling, ardent, but most uncer- 
tain Diana of the Crossways, a poor, 
smirehed 7'ess with recollections of horror, 
a sprightly, jeering Elizabeth, far more 
interested in gardening than in him, 
or—shape of fear!—a Sedma White with 
several missions and an inflexible pur- 
pose to rise in the world. 

Once upon a time all heroines were 
beautiful—as beautiful as dolls, and some- 
what like those satisfactory toys in all re- 
spects. If hair of anything but spun gold 
or raven blackness was ever permitted, it 
was a shining chestnut, and it was accom- 
panied by very pink cheeks and mild blue 
or brown eyes. 

Nowadays the hero is likely to have 
ladies presented for his admiration who 
have red hair, ash colored hair, copper col- 
ored hair, streaked hair; there have even 
been heroines who did not seruple to have 
a sprinkling of gray in their dark locks. 

In the good old days it was an unlucky 
wight of a hero who could not draw a 
heroine “ of graceful figure, dazzling com- 
plexion, with large, sparkling eyes of a 
clear violet color, hair like spun sunbeams, 
and teeth that were like a row of pearls.” 
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To-day such beauty exists nowhere out- 
side of Laura Jean Libbey’s classic pages. 
The best hero going is liable to receive no 
more for all his fine qualities than a “ face 
not strictly beautiful, but full of sweet, 
womanly sympathy.” 

In the old days a hero who had passed 
through the trials of a heroic, pre-matri- 
monial existence could settle down with 
the comfortable assurance that he was go- 
ing to be master in his own house, and that 
there would be no unseemly conversational 
pyrotechnics, no wearying and profitless 
discussion. Intellectually, all the heroines 
were like Sophia Western, whom Fielding 
created exactly to the ancient heroic taste 
il women: 


I never heard anything of pertness or what is 
called repartee out of her mouth; no pretense to 
wit, much less to that kind of wisdom the affecta- 
tion of which in a young woman is as absurd as 
any of the affectations of an ape. I once, to try her 
only, desired her opinion on a point which was con- 
troverted between Mr. Thackum and Mr. Square. 
To which she answered: ‘ You will pardon me. I 
am sure you cannot in earnest think me capable 
of deciding any point in which such gentlemen dis- 
agree.” 


Place Isabel Carnaby over against 
Sophia Western, and see upon what evil 
times the hero race has fallen. No one 
ever heard anything but repartee and pre- 
tensions to wit and wisdom out of Isabel's 
mouth. Her most affectionate utterances 
have the trail of the epigram over them. 

The hero of the past was sure of a deco- 
rous, modest heroine. Could anything be 
more guarded than Hmma in Miss Austen’s 
novel of that name? And Miss Austen 
was a realist, too! When she has become 
engaged to Mr. Knightley, Emma contin- 
ues, with the sweetest moderation, to call 
him “ Mr. Knightley ”’—or is it “My, Ix.” ? 
He begs her to familiarize herself with his 
Christian name; and she, with great arch- 
ness, promises to use it on that day when in 
church M. or N. promises to take N. or M. 
for better or worse. Suppose that, instead 
of such calm self restraint, Mr. Knightley 
had been bombarded with the “ dearests ” 
and “owns” of the recent amatory and 
epistolary Englishwoman! Probably there 
would have been an earlier case of unex- 
plained estrangement. 

The new heroine is not only changed in 
looks and manners, but in character as 
well. Take Diana of the Crossways, most 
captivating of women, with “no harm in 
her.” How often does her wayward heart 
seem to respond to something she is in- 
clined to eall love before it settles down to 
loving? What old fashioned hero would 
be content to receive so shopworn an af- 
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fection as a reward for leading the strenu- 
ously heroic life through a whole book ? 

And Trilby and Tess, daughters of 
tragedy! Their own creators, who may be 
supposed to have felt some tenderness for 
them, had not the courage to give them as 
reward even to the poor, makeshift, 
modern heroes. Little as these gentlemen 
deserve at the hands of their authors, 
Trilby and Tess fell short of the measure 
of the hero’s reward. 

Jane Eyre, who may be called the first 
of the new school of heroines, roused a 
storm of protest by her lax view of life 
when she first appeared. Worthy ladies 
and gentlemen wrote to the papers de- 
nounecing her for an outrageous minx! 
The Carrie Nations of 1847 demanded to 
know what the world was coming to when 
a heroine dared approve the odor of a 
cigar on the evening air. Young women 
with an inquisitive turn of mind and a 
habit of clandestine reading were severely 
reprimanded when they were discovered 
with copies of the vicious work in their 
hands—a work in which the shameless her- 
oine avowed her love for a married man! 

See the successors of Jane—poor Jane, 
who would not deceive herself as to her 
own heart, but who would not yield to its 
promptings when they were not backed by 
her rigid sense of duty. See Miss Betty 
Madison of “Senator North,” who has sub- 
stituted a sense of social awards for a 
sense of personal honor. See the Susie of 
“ Jude the Obscure.” 


MARRIAGE IN MODERN LITERATURE. 


As for the heroines who are disposed to 
regard their own marriage vows more 
lightly than they would their dinner en- 
gagements, modern fiction is full of them. 
Some of them are outrageously unfaithful, 
some merely picturesquely indifferent. 
There is Aminta, who, after a term as 
the wife of Lord Ormont, departs with 
Lord Ormont’s secretary to open a school 
for the young. There is Evelyn, the ama- 
zing young lady of “The Heavenly Twins,” 
who apparently contracts a matrimonial 
allianee in order to show how easy it is 
to avoid living up to its terms. There is 


the fascinating Dolly of the “ Dia- 
logues ” whose peeceadilloes may not be 


heinous, but who shows a certain admi- 
rable skill in evading the prosaic wifely 
duty of keeping her husband first in her 
thoughts. 

Those who are neither married nor in 
unabashed love with married men have 
discovered innumerable ways of showing 
themselves bound by no ancient ideas of 
maidenly righteousness. Pamela Crisp of 
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“Folly Corners” does not scruple to an- 
swer matrimonial advertisements, to de- 
ceive her benefactor, to sink her woman- 
liness to a miserable sort of slavery. 
Eleanor, the gently born, sensitive Eng- 
lishwoman, forgets the traditions of her 
race and is jealous and underhanded, a 
melodramatic schemer. Elfrida Harland 
of “A Double Thread” plots most ama- 
zingly and uselessly to involve her lover 
in dishonorable greed. She called it 
“testing his affection.” 

ven in the new romantic novel the 
heroine is a very different being from the 
heroine of the old. She dares to have 
whims, to coquet, to jest. Flavia, sweetest 
and most devoted of the “ new” heroines 
of romance, would never have satisfied 
the exactions of Scott as a heroine. He 
could make a mere lady in waiting behave 
more like a queen than this real queen did. 

It was a bad day for the classic heroine 
when George Eliot began writing about 
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women as they really were, instead of 
about lay figures dressed up in traditional 
robes for various parts. Up to her time it 
had been the courteous custom to say, 
“ Jealousy, avarice, caprice, bad judgment, 
impulses that end in disaster—all these 
things are attributes of the Bad Woman. 
Therefore, the Good Woman shall have no 
trace of them in our tales.” 

But after George Eliot, it became the 
general custom to do what before her only 
Charlotte Bronté and Jane Austen had 
dared to do—to portray women as individ- 
uals with the whims, the passions, and the 
foibles of the imperfect human race. 

It is both easier and pleasanter to ex- 
plain thus the deterioration of the heroine 
than to believe that the women of to-day, 
from whom the novelist must draw his con- 
ception of woman in any age, have fallen 
below the maidens of old who inspired the 
beautiful Rowenas, the modest Sophias, 
and the constant Amelias. 
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AUTHOR AND PUBLISHER—More 
words upon an old subject of literary 
controversy. 


The other day a publisher who, in the 
past five years, has had several successful 
novels on his list, astonished a group of 
friends, sitting with him at his club, by 
remarking : 

“Do you know, I think seriously of 
giving up publishing novels altogether? 
You probably think it pays to publish a 
successful novel. It does pay—the au- 
thor and the papers you advertise in; but 
the publisher often comes out at the 
wrong end of the horn. I have in mind 
now a novel that was rated as one of the 
best selling novels of its season. It cost 
me to print, bind, and exploit it, and to 
pay royalties to the author, a good deal 
more than I received as my share of the 
returns.” 

The publisher then picked up a news- 
paper, and turned to a page where a new 
novel was announced in glowing language 
and large letters. 

“That is the author’s second book,” he 
said, pointing to the name of the pub- 
lisher. “You know about the first, of 


course. It was steered to success by an 
enterprising publisher out West, who 
spent thousands of dollars on it. Does 
the name of that enterprising publisher 
appear in this advertisement? No, the 
new book is brought out by a New York 
concern. 

“What has happened in this case,” the 
speaker went on, “has happened again 
and again since the ‘ booming’ of novels 
set in. If the unknown Western author 
had offered his first book to the New 
York publisher, he would probably have 
been rejected. Most probably he actually 
was rejected by this very firm. Before go- 
ing to their own publishers, those West- 
ern fellows commonly send their manu- 
scripts to New York. When they make 
their success, however, they are only too 
glad to abandon the home market and ac- 
cept the big terms that the New York 
publisher, now that reputation has taken 
the place of obscurity, can afford to offer 
them.” 

The publisher sank back in his seat and 
smiled wearily. A young man, who had 
been looking intently at his burned out 
cigarette, raised his head. 

“T happen to know about this par- 
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ticular case,” he remarked. “ The author 
did try several New York publishers with 
his first manuscript, and they all refused 
it. Then he took it to a Western firm, and 
it was refused again. Then he offered to 
pay the firm the cost of the plates if they 
would bring the book out. They agreed; 
’ but when the book appeared they did very 
little advertising for it. It seemed to 
catch on by the merest chance. Under 
the circumstances, the author didn’t feel 
that he owed anything to the firm.” 

For several moments there was silence. 

Then the publisher grumbled: 

“ Authors never have a sense of grati- 
tude, any way!” 


THE CRY OF PLAGIARISM—It is an 
easy one to raise, with or without 
just cause. 


“Stop thief!” is an excellent cry for 
gaining attention, and the little writers 
seem to have decided that the quickest 
way to draw notice to their works is by 
wailing that the big writers have stolen 
from them. Generally their friends and 
publishers open the hue and cry with in- 
dignant letters to the newspapers. Then 
the plundered author, interviewed, 
modestly admits the inexplicable resem- 
blance, with parallel columns of excerpts 
to prove his point. Sometimes he ex- 
onerates the celebrity of deliberate inten- 
tion in his plagiarisms; again he is cov- 
ertly sarcastic. 

Kipling has been through the fire of 
these not very deadly parallels; Rostand 
was butchered to make a Chicago holi- 
day; almost all the elect have known the 
annoyance—and come out no worse for it. 
The harm lies in the undue advertising 
of the little man who is trying to think 
himself robbed. 





A SNAKE CHARMING MAID—WNo 
lady embarking upon a career of 
revenge should be without one. 


Helen Braithwaite had a crazy Greek 
mother, an archeological father, and an 
Egyptian snake charmer for a foster 
mother, maid, companion, and friend. 
She lived in Tennessee. She could—and 
did—quote the “Tliad” and “ C&dipus 
Tyrannus” in the original Greek to any 
one who would listen. It was her idea of 
a cozy evening entertainment. It has 
been remarked that she had a crazy 
mother. 

Philip Gurney of Cincinnati sprained 
his ankle in front of the Braithwaite house 
in Tennessee—after he had seen Helen. 


In Cincinnati, we suppose, the young men 
are trained to the enjoyment of Greek 
epics and tragedies. At any rate, Philip 
used to sit entranced while Helen “elo- 
cuted.” He was graduated from Hamil- 
ton College in New York State, the author 
is careful to state in order that the reader 
may not marvel too much over his fa- 
miliarity with the language of Hellas. 

But all this was idyllic. Young men, 
even graduates of Hamilton College in 
New York State, may not spend all their 
lives listening to the Greek poets. Philip 
had to return to Cincinnati, where he had 
a fiancée awaiting him; and then the real 
story begins. 

The crazy mother and the archeological 
father having died, the Egyptian sorcer- 
ess, in the pauses of brushing Helen’s hair, 
persuades that young women that she 
should pursue the Cincinnatian and force 
him to marry her, for the sake of her child. 
This Helen does, accompanied by the sor- 
ceress lady and the infant—of whom 
Philip knows, by the way, nothing, and 
who is, indeed, a total surprise even to the 
most darkly sophisticated reader. 

Philip makes the horrible mistake of 
“cutting” Helen as he sits comfortably 
on the front steps of his fiancée’s home 
with that admirable young woman by his 
side. Although she probably could not 
quote even a common or garden Latin 
poet, Catherine White is no fool. She 
sees the look that the fair half Greek casts 
upon Philip! She sees his pallor! It is 
enough! His cake is dough so far as 
Catherine is concerned, to use a classic ex- 
pression. 

Failing to win back her recreant lover 
by strolling the streets of Cincinnati with 
the snake charmer in a yellow turban by 
her side, Helen becomes embittered. She 
decides to haunt him in the actual flesh. 
Tf he has a ease in court to plead—he is a 
lawyer—she rises apparently from a trap 
door in the jury box, or under the court 
stenographer’s table, just as he is summing 
up. She fixes him with her glittering eye 
—and he abandons the law. 

He goes into polities, and gives a din- 
ner in the private dining-room of ‘a hotel 
to the leaders of his party. As the ward 
boss offers him the Presidency or the am- 
bassadorship to England, Helen glides in 
and stalks solemnly and uninterruptedly 
around the table. Of course that finishes 
Philip’s political career! 

He decides to go abroad, and on ship- 
board he falls in love with an agreeable 
young person from Boston. They act to- 
gether in tableaux for the Liverpool or- 
phans. At the critical moment, when the 
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Boston eyes look lovingly into the Cin- 
cinnati ones, Helen miraculously appears 
upon the stage. That ends Boston! 

He goes hunting in the Dismal Swamp, 
or thereabouts. He rejoices that he has 
escaped the lady who used to quote Greek 
so charmingly. He comes back one eve- 
ning to his cabin—and she is sitting at the 
door thereof, with the snake charmer in 
attendance. It is the snake charmer, by 
the way, who keeps the Greek elocutionist 
informed of all Gurney’s plans.. If his 
friends and the papers fail to reveal them, 
the snake charmer merely uses the blood- 
stone incantation, goes into a trance, and 
Jearns all. In the Dismal Swamp, un- 
fortunately, she forgets to finish charming 
a copperhead whom she lures from his 
nest; so she is killed, and Helen, having 
to rely upon her own wits to discover 
Philip’s whereabouts, decides to turn 
Christian, forgive him, and marry an ad- 
mirer who has pursued her as steadily as 
she has pursued Gurney, but less osten- 
tatiously. 

This simple, natural story of American 
life is ealled “The Loom of Life.” Its 
author is Charles Frederick Goss, who 
wrote “The Redemption of David Cor- 
son,” a volume which certain fiction read- 
ing clergymen and pedagogues declared 
a wonderful spiritual tonie. 


SUN DIAL MOTTOES—It would be 
just as well to quote them accurately. 


It is our duty to issue a warning to 
any one who may decide to set up a 
sun dial in his or her garden—no garden 
is complete without its sun dial nowa- 
days—and who may seek a motto for it 
in Alice Morse Earle’s “Sun Dials and 
Roses of Yesterday.” For the book is full 
of errors. Of its quotations from other 
tongues a large proportion are incor- 
rectly given. For instance, in the Latin 
inscriptions it cites, we find ne temere 
judicto for ne temere judicato; ad vivum 
efigem for ad vivam effigiem; glori 
mundi for gloria mundi; horas complecta 
for horas complecto; advenerint dominus 
for adwenerit dominus; proficire for 
proficere; per acram for per aera; and 
many more distortions of the same care- 
less sort. 

Mrs. Earle has no better luck when she 
attempts Italian. In a couplet quoted 
from a Riviera sun dial she twists zo 
vado (“I go”) into io vade, and tu 
andrai (“thou shalt go”) into tu audrat. 
Even in French, which is taught in all 
well regulated schools for girls, she dis- 
torts la maniére into lu maniére. Names 
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of places, too, are recklessly spelled, 
Aldeburgh appearing as “ Alderburgh,” 
Corstorphine as “Costorphine,” and 
Launceston as “ Lanceston.” And while 
on the subject of geography, would it be 
intrusive to inquire what “ Oxford Col- 
lege ” is? 

On page 224 of “Sun Dials” there is 
a reference to a picture “opposite this 
page,” but the illustration appears oppo- 
site a later page. 

Even in these days of hasty book ma- 
king and careless proof reading such a 
farrago of errors is extraordinary—espe- 
cially in a volume bearing the imprint of 
a house that publishes more important 
books than any other firm in America. 


A BOOK OF HERBS—Some medieval 
remedies which might or might not 
heal modern ills. 


If some of those who aspire to shine in 
literature would delve among the forgot- 
ten riches of the past, instead of labori- 
ously digging out inferior ore from their 
own minds, how much the world would 
be the gainer! This is a reflection forced 
upon one by reading the result of one 
student’s researches. In some remote 
corner of an old library or shop, he fell 
upon a book, “ Speculum Mundi,” printed 
in 1648, and dedicated by the worthy John 
Swan, who wrote it, to the Duke of Rich- 
mond of that date. And in the volume 
thus brought before the public of to-day 
there is not only rich entertainment, but 
such knowledge and philosophy as, prop- 
erly applied, would do away with all neces- 
sity for doctors, moralists, Christian 
Scientists, and many other trials of 
modern life. 

He discourses, does John Swan, of many 
strange things; of men and women of the 
sea, of flying dragons, of marvelous birds, 
beasts, and fishes. But chiefly does. he 
celebrate herbs, and of them he says much 
that is worthy of note. There is the basil, 
which, though it takes away warts—an ex- 
cellent -property—endangers the brain. 
There is “never dying borage” which 
“increaseth wit and memorie, engender- 
eth good bloud, maketh a man merrie and 
joyfull, and putteth away all melancholie 
and madness.” 

As for sowbread, make it into little flat 
cakes, eat thereof, and the love of all the 
world shall be yours. In spite of the diffi- 
culty of knowing what sowbread is and 
where it can be found in these degenerate 
agricultural days, Master Swan’s recipe 
seems simpler than the generally advo- 
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cated method of winning universal affec- 
tion—the increasing practice of all the 
Christian virtues, the social graces, and 
the rules of hygiene. 

When thou art peevish, says John, and 
fain would cry for the moon or other un- 
attainable object, crush the berries of the 
herb truelove and take of the powder so 
formed each night and morning. After 
which the moon may sail the unclouded 
heavens undesired of thee, and the lamp 
set in thine own window will suffice thee. 

Cummin seeds have also a strange vir- 
tue. “Watch with the seeds sodden in 
water, and thou shalt have thy heart’s 
desire,” says John; “yet use it not too 
much, for then it breedeth palenesse.” 
Which may be John’s little way of saying 
that too much of having one’s heart’s 
desire is not good. 

As for tobacco, little Robert Reed must 
have been a student of John Swan’s wri- 
tings, for that worthy’s opinion of the nox- 
ious weed is ‘thus expressed in verse: 

To quaffe, roar, swear, and drink Tobacco well, 

Is fit for such as pledge sick healths in hell. 





YOUNG TALES FOR OLD FOLKS— 
Proving once more that the child is 
father of the man. 


When most of us were young, it re- 
quired the doughty deeds of an Ivanhoe 
or the thrilling love passages of a Duchess 
novel, according to our sex and taste, to 
satisfy us in fiction. The tales our well 
meaning aunts and cousins placed in our 
hands—the stories of good little boys and 
girls—we secretly scorned and resented. 
Either the bold Bob Roy or Airy Fairy 
Lillian for us—no insipid, “ specially pre- 
pared ” mental diet. 

Now that we are grown old, how many of 
» us but rejoice with exceeding great joy 
over a book of children’s stories by an art- 
ist who remembers and portrays the doings 
of that strange little world where the very 
young dwell} To read such things is 
like a visit to one’s earliest home with the 
pang of loss left out. Perhaps it is mere 
egoism that gives the tales their appeal. 
All of us have been children, have rebelled 
against the injustice of teachers, have had 
wonderful confidences with friends of our 
own age and sex—confidences necessita- 
ting the construction of secret languages 
and codes—have played happily in the 
mud, have run away from home for pas- 
sionate hours of anger at our elders’ in- 
difference and lack of appreciation. Per- 
haps our joy in well told children’s tales is 
the joy of reading a glorified description 
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of our own young deeds and thoughts, and 
not merely a praiseworthy tenderness to- 
wards the record of all that is fair and 
young and untouched. 

Whatever the reason, the fact remains 
that just now the children’s story is popu- 
lar. Kenneth Graham started the fashion 
with the adorable beings of “ The Golden 
Age.” Mrs. Martin has continued it with 
the simple adventures of Emmy Lou, as 
she unfolds from the silent, helpless little 
“stupid” of the first grade, who never 
knew her lesson until the next day, to the 
time when she realizes that she is a pretty 
girl, and takes a burning interest in her 
teachers’ love affairs. 

Now comes Roy Rolfe Gilson with “ In 
the Morning Glow,” the impressions of 
life made upon the mind of a “little chap” 
by his relations with his family. The 
book is a shade more sentimental than 
the chronicle of Emmy Lou, but the sen- 
timent is not offensive to those who are 
old enough to remember their own early 
experiences with a little sigh. And one 
passage between Mr. Gilson’s young hero 
and his father is delightful: 


You like best to walk with father in the long, 
warm Sunday afternoons. On the meadow bank 
at the water’s edge you sat down together. 

“Father !” 

~ Yes,” 

“What do you think when you don’t say anything 
but just look?” 

“Well, what do you think?” 

“Why, I think I’d like to be a big man like you 
and wear a long coat, and take my little boy and 
girl out walking. Did vou think that, father?” 

“No. Iwas thinking how nice it would be just 
to be a little boy again and go out walking by the 
river with my father.” 


So the “little chap” learns that the 
grown up world likes to go back to its 
youth, while the valorous assumption of 
manhood alone will content the child. 


JULIA MARLOWE’S BOOK-—-It deals 
with her favorite subject, the char- 
acters of Shakspere’s plays. 


Miss Julia Marlowe, who has written a 
little book of studies of her favorite 
Shaksperian heroines, has long had liter- 
ary ambitions and tastes, and her friends 
have been aware that she possessed some 
literary skill. And yet, when she made her 
first appearance on the stage, she had 
received comparatively little training be- 
yond that given her in direct preparation 
for her work by her “adopted aunt,” as 
she used to call Miss Ada Dow, once a 
successful actress, who started her on 
her career. Indeed, the best of Miss 
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Marlowe’s education has come from her 
constant study of Shakspere and from 
her contact with the world. During her 
long tours, her Shakspere travels with 
her, and she often passes hours in bed, 
reading favorite scenes from his plays. 
It was a great grief to her when, for 
commercial considerations, she was 
obliged to discontinue her Shaksperian 
representations. 

“T shall go back to Shakspere when I 
can afford it,” she says. 

As she is known to have made money 
during the past three seasons, this time 
may not be far distant. 


THE GIRL AND THE BACHELOR— 
Recent fiction shows a very easy 
social relation between them. 


Is the custom of interchangeable calls 
between young men and young women 
gaining ground in polite circles? Of 
course the society drama long since made 
theatergoers familiar with the unchape- 
roned visit of the amazingly unsophisti- 
cated or the far too sophisticated young 
woman to the bachelor chambers which 
abound in stage land. But in these, the 
footstep on the stair was a signal to send 
the young woman scurrying wildly be- 
hind a portiére or into a closet, thereby 
showing that the playwright held some- 
what to the old-fashioned view of the 
convenances. 

The latter day story-tellers give no hint 
of any prejudice against the custom. 
Peggy, the charmingly intrusive, calls a 
eab at any hour of the day or night when 
she is seized with the desire to see her 
men friends, and precipitates herself upon 
them—to their satisfaction, but not in 
the least to their astonishment. Triz 
Trevalla, even in the days of her heavy 
social aspirations, has no hesitation about 
invading the once sacred privacy of un- 
protected man’s abode. And no one, in 
Mr. Hope’s Bohemian-Arecadian quarter 
of London, seems at all concerned. 

Miss Eleanor Lloyd Allen, the heroine 
of “ Edges,” is a young person in no wise 
akin to the real, human, vivid, adorable 
Peggy, except that she, too, has the habit 
of calling upon young men when she feels 
inclined to see them. She is described 
as possessing “ wine-soaked hair,” which 
gives one a distrustful feeling as to her 
shampooer. In addition to the hirsute 
peculiarity already mentioned, she has 
gray-green eyes, and the habit of pseudo 
—very pseudo—philosophiec monologue. 
She doesn’t even wait to know the hero be- 
fore she goes to call upon him; but she 
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thinks that she would like to know him, 
so she invades his cabin, borrows his 
books, quotes Whitman to him, makes him 
afternoon tea, and cleans his saucepan be- 
fore she mentions her name to him. All 
these things seem to occur amid the sand- 
hills of Long Island or the pines of Maine, 
or in some equally remote haunt of the 
artistic. When Miss Eleanor Lloyd Allen 
has advanced to the stage of letting the 
hero know her name, she does not scruple 
to accept his hospitality during an all- 
night rain. And the neighborhood ap- 
pears to remain quiescent under this in- 
fringement of its code. 

If this. pleasant and sociable custom 
gains many adherents out of books, it will 
be but a step to an affirmative answer to 
the perennial question, “Shall women 
propose?” And again literature will have 
wrought a peaceful revolution. 


2 





« OLIVER HORN ” — “ Chad,” the 
faithful servant of “Colonel Carter’ 
reappears as “ Malachi.” 


The character of Malachi, the old negro 
servant drawn with infinite humor and 
tenderness by Mr. Hopkinson Smith in 
“The Fortunes of Oliver Horn” brings 
forcibly to mind the old body servant who 
played such an important part in the for- 
tunes of “ Colonel Carter of Cartersville,” 
one of Mr. Smith’s earlier novels. 

The latter book was dramatized by Au- 
gustus Thomas, and still lives in the 
memory of those who saw it because of 
the noteworthy personation of Chad, the 
faithful darky, given by George Harris, 
an actor long since dead. “ Oliver Horn” 
is not a novel that will lend itself readily 
to dramatic treatment, but the time has 
come when such a character as Malachi 
ean be made the central figure of a drama 
which shall embody the picturesque, 
dearly beloved, and fast disappearing 
features of old-fashioned Southern life. 

It is strange that so little should have 
been made by American playwrights of 
the only real social caste that our country 
has ever known—that found in the rela- 
tions of master and slave. “ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin” presented one side of the ques- 
tion. Another, and a far more interesting 
and touching one, remains to be shown in 
the shape of the close intimacies and 
warm affections existing between the 
whites of the best class and their human 
chattels. It is a phase of life which is 
understood and appreciated by two 
American writers—Hopkinson Smith and 
Thomas Nelson Page. 
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A MAID OF BERLIN. 


I wa.k alone the old familiar ways 
That we once trod together, you and I; 
But now the thousand leagues that 
’*twixt us lie 
Yield to the memory of sweet April days— 
Unter den Linden—Potsdam—and I gaze 
On Brandenburger Thor that meets the 
sky, 
Salute the martial Kaiser riding by, 
Or thread with you the green Thier- 
garten’s maze. 


There in the Wilhelm-Strasse, prim and 
neat, 
I see you standing by the open door 
With outstretched hand; I hear your wel- 
come sweet 
In German phrase I never knew before. 
Doubt not that some day down that 
pleasant street 
For that same welcome I shall come 
once more. 
Frank Roe Batchelder. 





THE LAMENT OF A CLASSICIST. 


In these days of great endeavor 
And of large accomplishment, 
Music languishes, the lever 
Of her progress bound and bent. 
You whom nothing will content 
Short of the classic, what strains fall 
On the precincts you frequent ? 
Ragtime and two-steps—these are all! 


Loyal to old masters ever, 
Yet how quickly you resent 
Hints that novelty is never 
Tn our time with merit blent! 
What discovers your descent, 
Eager and brave, on the dealer’s stall? 
(Parbleu! One must pay his rent!) 
Ragtime and two-steps—these are all! 


Sir Composer, you are clever 
And intensely diligent, 
But do you your art dissever 
From your purse? In no event! 
You know, it is evident, 
What moves the Public loud to call: 
“Encore! Bravo! Excellent!” 
Ragtime and two-steps—these are all! 


The little blonde across the hall— 
Her papa scraped; abroad she went 
(Oh, for the time and tin misspent !)— 
Now she plays from Sol’s ascent 
Till the shades of evening fall 
(Behold the source of my lament!) 
Ragtime and two-steps—these are all! 
Edward W. Barnard. 





MY LOVE FOR YOU. 


My love for you is like a white musk rose 
at night, 
When spun and woven in the dewy 
gloom 
Are tattered fleeces, shaken from the 
planets’ light, 
To make an opal draping for its bloom; 
For as the musk rose gives its wealth unto 
the dew, 
A largess free as light, my love is borne to 
you. 


My love for you is like a timid April breeze 
That does not blow aloof the cherry’s 


mist 
Nor tarry in the breast of woody wastes to 
tease 


The pansies in their buff and amethyst, 
But goes a-seeking still, by olden ways and 
new, 
In millet patch and pinks—and ever seek- 
ing you. 
Hattie Whitney. 





THE COLLECTING FAD. 


SMITHKINS is collecting arms— 
Pistol, Arab gun, and spear. 
Helen is collecting charms— 
Amulet and voodoo queer. 
Mrs. Van’s collecting dolls— 
Dressed with taste, or savage arts; 
But a deeper game is Poll’s; 
Polly is collecting hearts! 


Autographs are Ned’s delight— 
Wheedled, stolen, begged or bought. 
Rugs, of patterns worn or bright, 
Occupy Louisa’s thought. 
Stamps are gleaned by Will, with zest— 
Those of home and foreign parts. 
East and West will bear attest— 
Polly is collecting hearts. 
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Vases—peachblow, Sévres, and all— 

Are Aunt Judith’s costly fad; 
Badges from convention hall 

Form the aim of Jimmie, lad. 
Coins are gathered in by Dick 

From bazaar and far, quaint marts; 
And, alive to every trick, 

Polly is collecting hearts. 


Hearts aged half a century, 

Hearts of years not yet a score, 
Busy morn and night is she 

Adding to her growing store. 
Stamps and vases, coins and dolls, 

Others get by fits and starts, 
But a madder game is Poll’s; 

Polly is collecting hearts! 

Edwin L. Sabin. 





THE HEALER OF HEARTS. 


Dear little girl with a broken heart, 
Learning too soon the depths of grief, 

Would that I could with a mender’s art 
Patch up your troubles and give relief; 

3ut Time is the doctor for ease like yours, 
While all-forgetting must be your part; 

These are workers of magie cures— 
Dear little girl with a broken heart. 


Salve nor balsam nor balm ean aid, 
Lotion, liniment, ne’er will heal; 
Only waiting, till Time hath laid 
Tender hands on the grief you feel. 
Happy I’d be if a word of mine 
Ever so little might ease the smart, 
But only the years are an anodyne, 
Dear little girl with the broken heart! 
Roy Farrell Greene. 





THE PSALM OF GOLF. 
(With apologies to Longfellow.) 


TELL me not in mournful numbers 
Golf is very much too slow; 

For the player’s dead that slumbers— 
Golf balls strike so hard, you know! 


Golf is real, golf is earnest, 
But the bunker’s not the goal; 
See that thou each sod returnest 
When thou chop’st another hole. 


In the links’ broad field of playing, 
When at first thou dost arrive, 

Care not whom thou might’st be slaying— 
Be a hero in the drive! 


Strokes of great men all remind you 
You can make your game excel, 

Nor departing leave behind you 
Holes as big as any well; 
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Pitfalls which perhaps another 
Playing into after you, 

A hot tempered sort of brother, 
All the air will tint with blue. 


Let us then be up and doing; 
Now the hardest point 1 name— 
Whilst approaching, whilst pursuing, 
Learn the language of the game! 
Edward C. Joseph. 





THE CITY’S CRY FOR BEAUTY. 
Wuetuer ! lie beneath the pulsing air 
That waves and quivers from the 
southern heat, 
Or whether under darker, cloudier skies 
The colder kisses of the north I meet, 


1 claim as justly mine the great, sweet 
right 

To clothe my streets in loveliness, to 
steal 

The thoughts of my inhabitants from care 

By each surprise that beauty can reveal. 


Ah, let me wait no longer! I am yours, 
And ye are mine, while in my streets ye 
live! 
And all the world will judge you by the 
full 
Or scanty measure which to me ye give! 


Clinton Dangerfield. 





THE GOBLET OF LIFE. 


Com, fill the cup, and drink it up, 
Nor think to leave the lees; 

You may not choose to take, refuse— 
’Tis not as you would please. 

Drink, drink the wine, nor give a sign 
That it is mixed with myrrh! 

With brave deceit, the bitter sweet 
Drink, nor the draft defer! 


You spurn the glass and let it pass? 
So be it, then, to-day! 

But you will find the glass declined 
Has not been put away; 

For later on, when years have gone, 
*T will greet your lips again, 

With added rue of hemlock brew; 
To shirk the draft is vain. 


So fill the cup, and drink it up, 
And pledge to those who’ve drunk 
The bitter wine, nor made a sign— 
The men who have not shrunk! 
A health to those, or friends or foes, 
Who do not fear to drink, 
Who do not pass the fatal glass, 
Who do not flinch nor shrink! 
William Wallace Whitelock. 








The Easy Mark. 


A TALE OF THE RACE FOR 


BY ALFRED 


L 


HEY were discussing the next day’s 
races at the Meadowthorpe Hunt 
Club. It was the eve of the club’s regular 
annual meeting, and all Meadowthorpe 
was more or less interested in the affair. 

Most of the interest centered about the 
event known as the Hunt Cup, a steeple- 
chase open to all, and to “green” as well 
as “ qualified ” hunters. Three or four of 
the Meadowthorpe “ first flight” had en- 
tered their best horses for the race, and 
each was confident of winning it. Besides 
these, there were three or four animals 
of unknown quality, among which must 
be classed the entry of Johnnie Keating, 
the Easy Mark. 

That was the title Dick Middleton 
gave him, claiming him for his own, be- 
cause he “ saw him first.” His claim was 
not allowed to pass undisputed, however, 
for others besides Middleton were equally 
anxious to sell some of their surplus horses 
at the very remunerative prices which 
young Keating seemed willing to pay. 
True, he had not actually bought any as 
yet; but he had looked at quite a number, 
and at least three or four of the shrewdest 
of the amateur horse traders of Meadow- 
thorpe felt that he was practically sure to 
purchase their respective nags. 

Johnnie Keating hailed from some- 
where in Michigan, Meadowthorpe didn’t 
know exactly where. He was the only son 
of a rich manufacturer, and had come to 
Meadowthorpe backed by a liberal allow- 
ance from the paternal treasury and de- 
termined to see some sport. 

He rode rather well for a Westerner, 
Meadowthorpe admitted. He himself 
owned to having taken riding lessons 
while at school. He had arrived at 
Meadowthorpe somewhat late for the 
hunting season, but not too late for the 
races.: It was deftly hinted to him that 
he ought to have a good horse to run in 
his name, and several were offered—at 
rather large prices. 

Johnnie looked them all over, examined 
their mouths, felt their hocks, ran his 
hands down their forelegs, with a knowing 
air; asked the prices; hemmed and hawed; 
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and finally announced that as the Hunt 
Cup was an open race he thought he would 
send for an old horse from out home and 
see what he could do. 

Whereupon Meadowthorpe, or at least 
the sporting contingent—which was prac- 
tically the same thing—smiled broadly. 
If it had not been so amusing, it would 
have been absolutely pathetic. The idea 
of bringing a horse from Michigan, “ prob- 
ably the family favorite,” as Tom Halli- 
day suggested, to start in a three mile 
steeplechase. against some of the _ best 
hunters owned in that crack hunt club! 

Meadowthorpe marveled at Johnnie’s 
presumption in another direction. Among 
his letters of introduction was one to the 
Mortons, and Dorothy Morton was de- 
cidedly the belle of the season at Meadow- 
thorpe. With her family she had spent 
the last two years abroad, where she “ came 
cut” with quite a flourish, and was duly 
presented at court. Even in London she 
was considered a beauty, and natu- 
rally when she returned to Meadowthorpe 
she assumed sovereignty at once. It 
was really absurd that this insignificant 
Westerner—insignificant in Meadow- 
thorpe’s eyes, in spite of his money— 
should dare to pay court to her. 

However, Miss Morton herself did not 
seem to be greatly concerned, and Meadow- 
thorpe reflected that she could be trusted 
to give him his quietus at the proper time. 


II. 


Ir was nearly dinner time. Some ten 
or a dozen men, the stewards of the race 
meeting and others, had been completing 
the plans for the morrow’s sport. 

“Your horse got here yet?” some one 
asked Keating. 

“Oh, yes. I’ve had him here for a week 
now.” 

“JT suppose you’ve got him trained 
pretty fine?” 

“He’s been exercising every day,” an- 
swered Johnnie. 

“Who wants to back his mount?” asked 
Bradbury, the M. F. H. 

“T’ll take three to one about mine,” said 


Middleton. 


. 
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“ What price the Keating family favor- 
ite?” cried Halliday facetiously. 

“T’ll lay fifty to one against,” said Mid- 
dleton. 

“Done for a tenner,” drawled Johnnie 
unexpectedly. 

Every one stared, and Middleton wished 
himself out of it; but he could not very 
well crawl now, so the bet was duly 
recorded. 

“ Any one else?” asked Johnnie meekly, 
glancing around the room. 

“We don’t want to rob you, Johnnie,” 
said some one. 

“ Never mind that—what odds will you 
give?” 

“Well, if you must throw your money 
away,” said Tom Halliday, “I don’t mind 
giving you ten to one against your horse. 
Let’s see, what’s his name—Barrister?” 

“Tl take you in tens,” said Johnnie, 
entering the bet in his book. “ Any one 
else?” 

“ Come, boys, this isn’t right,” said the 
M F.H. “ Better not back your horse too 
heavily, Keating. Wait till you see more 
of our nags.” 

“All right,” answered Johnnie, “ but 
I’ve still got a hundred or so if any fel- 
low wants to give odds.” 

If Bradbury thought the men were 
taking advantage of Keating’s ignorance, 
he was sure of it the next day when he, 
Johnnie, and two or three other men who 
were to. ride, walked over the course to- 
gether. 

“You start from the lower end of the 
polo field,” explained Bradbury, “ skirt the 
field, jump the brush hurdles, then a rail 
fence into the road, a stone wall out of it 
again, and so round Higgins’ barn and 
across that hill. Next you come down 
through that little ravine—there are three 
or four stiffish timber jumps before you 
strike it; then comes the water jump.” 

Johnnie seemed very much impressed, 
but up to this point he had managed to pre- 
serve silence. 

“Flow do you expect us to get over that 
river?” he exclaimed suddenly. 

Bradbury laughed. ‘“ That’s not a river 
—just a bit of a brook. Doesn’t your 
horse like water?” 

“To drink, do you mean?” 
Johnnie with a blank expression. 

“ Look here, boys,” said Bradbury after- 
wards, in the smoking room of the club 
house. “It is positively indecent taking 
that foolish boy’s money. I don’t think he 
has any conception of what a steeplechase 
is. Do you know what he said when we 
came to the Liverpool jump?” 

“ What?” 


asked 
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“Fle pointed to the ditch on the take off 
side and gravely asked if that was where 
we buried the victims. Now, you chaps 
had better go to him and eall off your 
bets, for it’s very evident he doesn’t know 
what he’s about.” 

Whereupon they all went very obedi- 
ently, for the M. F. H.’s word is law at 
Meadowthorpe. But although their in- 
tentions were really good, they each and 
every one finished by doubling their bets 
instead. 


III. 


Tue Hunt Cup was a handicap race, and 
as the day wore on some of those who had 
made entries concluded to scratch them. 
When the bugle sounded to eall the horses 
to the post, only six responded. Major 
Barclay’s gray mare Boadicea, the favor- 
ite, carried top weight, a hundred and 
sixty pounds. She was ridden by Ralph 
Goring. Dick Middleton’s chestnut geld- 
ing Bricktop came next, with a hundred 
and fifty pounds, owner up. Tom 
Halliday with his bay mare Fleetwing, a 
noted performer between the flags, had a 
hundred and forty-eight pounds to carry. 
Dr. Willeox, of the Cedarbrook Hunt, rode 
his chestnut mare Firefly, and Martin Fol- 
lingsby, of the Meadowthorpe Hunt, was 
up on his gray horse Graystone, both 
handicapped at a hundred and forty 
pounds. The lowest weight was given to 
Johnnie Keating, the Easy Mark, whose 
“family favorite,” the aged bay gelding 
Barrister, “ breeding unknown,” was pitch- 
forked into the race with only a hundred 
and thirty pounds. 

Keating was observed to hang around 
the Mortons’ drag just before the race, and 
one or two sharp-eyed gossips declared 


* that Dorothy had leaned down from her 


place on the box seat and handed himsome- 
thing, possibly a ring to wear for luck. 
Johnnie mounted his horse with a pleased 
look on his face, and cantered off to the 
starting post. 

It was Meadowthorpe’s first sight of 
Barrister, and the knowing ones were not 
a little surprised by the horse’s general ap- 
pearance. He was a handsome bay, and 
looked thoroughbred if ever a horse did. 
Those who had offered extravagant odds 
against Johnnie Keating’s “family fa- 
vorite”” now wished they had been more 
cautious. Horse and rider moved off to- 
wards the starting point in workman- 
like manner, the former stretching his 
neck in that long daisy cutting stride 
peculiar to thoroughbreds, the latter sit- 
ting well back in his saddle with the easy 
carriage of a born horseman. 








THE 


For a green hand, Johnnie handled his 
horse remarkably well at the post. There 
was a good deal of jealousy in starting, 
and Bricktop was inclined to bolt. There 
is seldom much trouble in getting the 


EASY MARK. 
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Miss Morton looked down at the gallant 
major, who was standing on the step of the 
coach, but said nothing. 

The horses came along by the edge of the 
polo tield, past the “ grand stand,” then out 





























INCH BY 


horses off for a steeplechase, but on this 
oceasion the starter’s nerves were tried by 
three or four false breaks. When the flag 
tinally fell, it was observed that Johnnie 
Keating had got off very well indeed. 

“By Jove,” cried Major Barclay, “ the 
hoy seems to know how to ride! ” 

9M 


INCH BARRISTER GAINED UNTIL THE TWO HORSES WERE 


NECK AND NECK. 


into the road. Bricktop, fighting for his 
head, was making the pace, much to his 
rider’s disgust. Ile took the rail fence 
into the road with three or four feet to 
spare, and rushed the stone wall into the 
next field. Boadicea, the favorite, came 
next, going strongly and well within her- 
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self, superbly ridden by Ralph Goring. 
At the gray mare’s quarter was Johnnie 


Keating with Barrister. The “ family 
favorite” was galloping easily, and the 
Hasy Mark rode him with hands well down 
and a strong pull. After them came Fleet- 
wing, Graystone, and Firefly. The brush 
hurdles, the fence into the road, and the 
wall out of it, had failed to reduce the 
field. 

The horses now disappeared from the 
view of the spectators, the course lying 
round Higgins’ barn. When they ap- 
peared again Bricktop had succeeded in 
his struggle for supremacy and_ had 
bolted. All Dick Middleton’s horseman- 
ship was powerless to control him, and in 
another moment he had run quite out of 
the course. 

Boadicea, however, kept on steadily, like 

the fine old campaigner she was, while Bar- 
rister hung persistently at her quarter. In 
this order they crossed the hill behind 
Higgins’ barn, negotiating several post 
and rail fences on the way. 
Bless me,” cried the M. F. H., with his 
field glasses focused on the galloping 
horses, “ that Michigan chap sits his horse 
like a veteran! ” 

‘ And the horse,” said some one, “ seems 
to be going pretty well for a family horse, 
doesn’t he?” 

“Wait till he strikes the river,” 
swered the master dryly. 

There was not long to wait. Down the 
hill the horses came with a rush. Boadicea 
took off with careful precision, and jumped 
the brook like a cat. Much to the surprise 
of every one, Barrister flew it like a bird. 
Firefly hesitated, thought better of it, and 
landed in the middle, while Fleetwing re- 
fused it absolutely. Graystone got over 
rather handsomely in view of this trouble, 
and thus the field was narrowed down to 
three. 

They skirted a little grove now, and 
were again, for the time, out of the range 
of the grand stand. But Boadicea, Major 
Barclay’s good mare, still maintained her 
lead. Barrister had fallen back a couple 
of lengths, and Graystone had passed him, 
when they again came into view. 

“ Barrister’s beaten!” was 
“ The old mare wins! ” 

“They have nearly a mile to go yet,” 
said Dorothy Morton, apparently without 
special significance. 

But Graystone was coming strong, and 
Ralph Goring on the gray mare looked 
around and saw that it was time for her to 
extend herself. He simply loosened his 
pull, shook the reins onee, and the game 
old mare shot away like an arrow. Johnnie 


“ 


“ 


an- 


the ery. 
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Keating, nearly a dozen lengths behind, 
saw it, and settled himself to ride 
the bay. Graystone was moving up in a 
dangerous fashion towards the favorite, 
but Johnnie did not pay any attention to 
him. His eyes were upon Boadicea’s lean, 
flea bitten’ form, as she flew over the green 
turt. 

They were now within half a mile of the 
finish. Boadicea was taking her fences 
splendidly, and had shaken off Graystone 
with apparent ease. 


“The old mare wins! Come on, 
Boadicea! ” was the ery. 
But Ralph Goring, looking over his 


shoulder, saw that the vietory was not his 
vet. Keating had taken his last jump ‘in 
a very workmanlike manner, and was ri- 
ding the bay out for the finish. He sat 
well down in his saddle with his hands low, 
and got out every ounce of speed the bay 
horse possessed. 

He passed Graystone and crept up to 
Boadicea’s flank. The old mare moved like 
a splendid machine, but Barrister had 
more in reserve. Ineh by ineh he gained 
until they were neck and neck. 

“ What a finish!” cries Bradbury, and 
well he may. Never has Meadowthorpe 
seen such horsemanship. 

Ralph Goring is one of the best gentle- 
man jockeys in the country, and his mount 
is a good and tried one; but Keating shows 
equal nerve and skill. Ten yards from the 
post the two horses seem to be galloping 
asone. The crowd holds its breath in sus- 
pense; then Keating grasps the bay by the 
head and seems fairly to lift him forward. 
He wins by a fraction of a neck. 

There is a moment of silence, while the 
erowd endeavors to realize the situation. 
Then some one cries: “ Hurrah for the 
Easy Mark!” and the cheer is taken up 
with a right good will. 

But Meadowthorpe had another surprise 
in store for it that night. There was a 
big dinner at the club, and Keating took 
advantage of the oeeasion to announce his 
engagement to Dorothy Morton. 


“T never dreamed you knew him so 
well,” said one of the latter’s girl friends 
to her. 


“ Oh, ves, we were friends in England.” 

“In England?” 

“Why, of course. Didn’t you know 
Johnnie was an Oxford man?” said Dor- 
othy. “1 met him at Liverpool last year. 
when he rode the second horse in the 
Grand National.” 

“ Rode in the Grand National?” fairly 
shouted Dick Middleton, who stood near. 
‘And this is the man we played for an 
Easy Mark!” 








Opera Makers of To-day. 


BY GIACOMO MINKOWSHY. 


HOW 
THE GERMAN SCHOOL 


“THERE are people of some intelligence 

who speak of the Italian school of 
opera as though it still existed. No such 
mistake is made in Italy.” There every 
one knows that the tree of opera, native 
to Italy, has been transplanted in German 
soil, and that its existing Italian char- 
acteristics have been recently grafted 
upon it by Italian pupils of Richard 
Wagener. 

There is still,. however, a distinctively 
Italian interpretation, and always will 
be. When an Italian conductor interprets 
German musie¢ the instruments give an 
ardent spirit even to phrases which the 
composer intended should be serene and 
reposeful. This fact was rendered em- 
phatie at the Met- 


THE ANCIENT FEUD BETWEEN 
HAS ENDED 
- ON A WAGNERIAN FOUNDATION. 


THE ITALIAN SCHOOL AND 
IN A UNION OF METHODS 


“Tris” of Maseagni. Yet it was Mascagni 
who was declared to have created a revolu- 
tion. and to have established a new school 
tor the sunny south with strength enough 
to oppose the northern giant. Though old 
and exhausted, Verdi knew better. In the 
last year of his life, when the world begged 
him to say who among the rising young 
Italian composers would succeed him as 
the successful champion of Italian oper- 
atic traditions, he said: 

“ Whoever he is, he does not belong to 
the ‘modern Italian school.’ If he exists, 
he is a patriot first of ali; he is Italian. 
not German. The Italian who goes fur- 
ther than I have in ‘ Aida,’ ‘ Otello.” and 
‘ Falstaff” will have to go over to the 

Germans.” 





ropolitan Opera 


When annoyed 





House in New 
York, early in the 
present season, 
when Mascagni 
and his orchestra 
played the majestic 
overture to “ Tann- 


hiuser.”  Accord- 
ingly, when the 
“voung Italian 


composers” build 
their operas on a 
foundation that is 
purely Wagnerian, 
they manage to in- 
ject a sufficient fla- 
vor of their own 
national spirit to 
entitle their coun- 
try to a certain 
share in the crea- 
tion. 

To see that this 
is true it is only 
necessary to com- 
pare the operas of 








by their questions, 
Verdi often said to 
students that no 
such task econfront- 
ed them as was tri- 
umphantly — faced 
by Bellini, Doni- 
zetti, and Rossini, 
who were rivals of 
such giants as 
Bach, Handel, 
ITavdn. Mozart, 
Beethoven, and 
Schubert. If Verdi 
had been less 
modest, he would 
have placed him- 
self at the head of 
these Italian eham- 
pions. While the 
operatic form was 
admittedly in the 
hands of his pred- 
ecessors, he had 
for a rival a musi- 

















Verdi’s early and 
middle period with 
the “Tosea” of 
Pueecini or the 


UMBERTO GIORDANO, 


CHENIER.” 


From a photograph by Guigont & Bossi, Milan. 


eal genius who 
was slowly but 
COMPOSER OF “ANDREA surely wresting 


opera from Italy’s 
vrasp. 
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RUGGIERO LEONCAVALLO, COMPOSER OF “I PAGLIACCI.” 


Fron a photograph by Sciutte, Genoa 


Since Wagner no more northern giants 
have risen, yet Italy has produced no 
champion strong enough to withstand the 
influence of a Goliath now twenty years 
dead. Is it because the men of to-day are 
deticient in patriotism, or because they are 
not artists for art’s sake? Wagner knew 
as well as Verdi that patriotism must be 
his corner stone. He was always patriotic, 
yet his own countrymen were his enemies, 
making his task more arduous even than 
Verdi’s, the latter having always the 
ardent support of his own people. 


THE SUPREMACY OF WAGNER. 

Let us see, then, what elements enter 
into this universal school which has eaused 
opera to be transplanted from Italian to 
German soil. No one has analyzed them 
with greater certainty and clarity than 
has Haweis in his “ Musical Memories.” 
This writer says: “ Wagner is the most 
powerful personality that has appeared in 
the world of musie since Beethoven. Mo- 
zart taught him that exquisite certainty 
of touch which selects exactly the right 
notes to express a given musical idea. 
Weber taught him the seeret of pure mel- 
‘ody, how to stamp with an indelible type 
a given character, as in the return of the 
Samiel motive in ‘Der Freischutz’: he 
also perceived in that opera the superior- 
ity of legend and popular myth, as on the 


GIACOMO PUCCINI, COMPOSER OF “LA TOSCA.” 


From a photograph by Schaarwachter, Berlin. 


Greek stage, to present the universal and 
eternal aspects of human life in their 
most pronounced and ideal forms. Beet- 
hoven supplied him with the mighty or- 
chestra capable of holding in suspension 
an immense crowd of emotions, and of 
manipulating the interior and complex 
feelings with an instantaneous and infal- 
lible power of a magician’s wand. Schu- 
bert taught him the freedom of song: 
Chopin the magic elasticity of chords; 
Spohr the subtle qualities of the chromatic 
seale; and even Meyerbcer revealed to him 
the possibility of stage effect through 
grand opera. Shakspere, Goethe, and 
Schiller suggested the kind of language 
in which such dramas as ‘ Lohengrin’ and 
‘Rheingold’ might be- written; while 
Mme. Schroeder-Devrient revealed to him 
what a woman might accomplish in the 
stage presentation of ideal passion with 
such a part as Elsa in ‘ Lohengrin,’ or 
Brunnhilde in §‘ Walkiire.’ ” 

Wagner took upon his shoulders not 
only the burden of the composer, but also 
those of the dramatist and the stage di- 
rector. The first reward of every great in- 
novator is to be called a charlatan. That 
is what Wagner’s own countrymen called 
him, even after the suecess of “ Lohen- 
grin,” and this notwithstanding that he 
had observed the first rule of Verdi, that 


of patriotism. Only in the ease of 
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with a sufficient dramatic talent who is 
willing to yoke his art with that of a com- 
poser? For we can hardly expect again a 
great poet, a great stage director, and a 


“Rienzi” did he go outside.of his own 
country for a subject. Before he died he 
had fixed in imperishable form all the 
great myths of his fatherland, and he 









































PIETRO MASCAGNI, COMPOSER OF “*CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA,” THE BEST KNOWN MEMBER OF THE 
SO-CALLED “YOUNG ITALIAN SCHOOL.” 


From a photograph by Guigont & Bossi, Milan 


lived to realize that he had established a great composer to exist inone man. This 
is the reason why musical Italy today has 
THE YOUNG ITALIAN COMPOSERS. to bow to Germany. , 

Realizing this, for ten years past Pietro 

We may as well ask, with Verdi, where Mascagni, Giacomo Puccini, Ruggiero 
is the Italian who is competent to establish Leoneavallo, Umberto Giordano, and 
a scheol of opera that can rival that of | Alberto Franchetti have been straining 
Wagner’ Where is the great Italian poet every nerve to produce worthy Italian 


school, 
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operatic fruit by 


whole life of Italy 





grafting some 
branches of their 
own on this Ger- 
man trunk. Gener- 
ally their reward 
has been that Italy 
has refused to rec- 
ognize the product 
as in any way be- 
longing to her. It 
almost seems that 
even the graft has 
been a failure. But 
the Germans them- 
selves have no cause 
for exultation; 
since Wagner they 
have done nothing 
to speak of, 

And yet we are 
not to lose hope al- 
together because 
there are no more 
Wagners, and _ be- 








for centuries has 
been exhibited in 
its musical works. 
The soil is exhaust- 
ed. Its composers 
are romantic; the 
whole Italian peo- 
ple is romantic, and 
cannot-be converted 
to realism. They 
are natural artists, 
but the day of orig- 
inality for them is 
past. 

RUSSIA AS A FACTOR 

IN MUSIC. 


While contempo- 
rary German com- 
posers are trying 
vainly to live down 
Wagner, there is a 
people to the east 
of them which has 

















cause Shakspere no such handicap. 
and Beethoven re- This is a very dif- 
fuse to collabo- ferent race from 
rate. A young M. CHARPENTIER, THE YOUNG FRENCH MUSICIAN, that to which 
Frenchman named COMPOSER OF “LOUISE.” Charpentier be- 
Charpentier has From a photograph by Barry, Paris. longs. Its realism 
lately given the is not light and 


young Italians a hint with his “ Louise,” 
a simple story of Paris life in these 
times, admirably fitted to character- 
istic music. Charpentier looked the situa- 
tion squarely in the face; refused to be 
awed by Wagner or anybody else; turned 
his back upon gods, princes, dukes, and 
brigands of romance for characters, and 
determined to recreate in musical frm 
the people and seenes with which he was 
familiar. He knew all about the shop 
girls of Paris; he took one of them for his 
heroine. The other characters were all 
of the Quartier Latin, which Charpentier 
knows so well. 

Realistic in his drama, he was no less 
realistie in his music. He took for his 
themes the familiar cries of the street 
venders, the simple airs of the people, and 
developed them with the skill of a Verdi 
or a Wagner. Yet there was nothing 
Italian or German in the effect of the 
whole. The opera stamped Charpentier 
as a composer of great originality, and as 
a realist, the latter something unheard of 
in the whole history of music. “ Louise ” 
ran for a year at the Opéra Comique. Its 
popularity was no greater than the esti- 
mation in which it was held by musicians. 

Personally I do not see how the Italians 
can profit by Charpentier’s hint. The 


joyous, but somber, almost tragic, better 
suited to noble music. This race, the Rus- 
sian, has as yet produced no great opera 
composers, but in Tsechaikowsky it claims 
a symphonist the equal of Beethoven. 
Perhaps out of this comparatively fresh 
soil may come opera, powerful, human, 
and original. The people and the tradi- 
tions of this country: are so different from 
those of all other countries that though 
the established forms may be used the re- 
sult must be new and characteristic. 

A nation’s melodies constitute its prin- 
cipal identification. In Russia sorrow 
has always been the keynote of the popu- 
lar temperament. The natives to this day 
even dance to melancholy, minor strains. 
As for literature, Gorky has shown what 
is possible in the way of tragic realism. 

It would seem, then, that there is hope 
for something worthy from Russia. 
Tschaikowsky has made a rich collection 
of the native musical themes, and there 
are several composers entirely capable ot 
utilizing them for opera—when a great 
poet is discovered who is capable of cre- 
ating a Russian national drama. 

At present the facet remains that Italy 
is exhausted and Germany is unable te 
improve on the creator of its school—the 
school whieh has heecome universal. 
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THE CLEVER SON OF A FAMOUS FATHER. 

‘Something like a dozen years ago the 
New York Tribune contained a short ac- 
cowit of a comedy given in the Berkeley 
Lyceum (more lately Mrs. Osborn’s Play- 
house) by the dramatic club of the College 
of the City of New York. The play was 
entitled “ The Pink Mask,” and is said to 
have borne a close resemblance to a well 
known farce entitled “ Mixed Pickles,” the 
author of which is the father of Theodore 
Burt Sayre, now play reader for Charles 
Frohman and dramatist .in chief to 
Andrew Mack. The east was headed by 

Joseph Pickle, inclined to mischief, 
JAMES J. K. Hackett, ‘91. 


Young Hackett’s acting, in conjunction 
with that of three other college boys, the 
Tribune declared to be particularly good. 
The article stated further that the -piece 


was produced under the direction of the 
young player’s mother, Mrs. J.H. Hackett ; 
but it made no mention of his father’s his- 
trionic fame, nor, of course, did it fore- 
cast the popularity the son was to achieve. 

The art of acting was bred in the very 
bones of the man who is now the star in 
“The Crisis.” His father, who was such 
a perfect embodiment of Shakspere’s witty 
old knight that he went by the name of 
“ Falstaff Hackett,” was sixty-nine years 
old when James was born—which event 
happened at Wolfe Island, Ontario, in 
1869—and he died two years later. The 
boy was brought up in New York under 
the close eare of his mother, who had been 
an actress. The intimate association be- 
tween mother and son has continued to 
this day. The elder Mrs. Hackett always 
accompanies him on his tours, and never, 
unless she be ill, misses a performance of 















































SYBIL KLEIN, WITH ELIZABETH TYREE IN “‘ GRETNA 
GREEN.” 
J. 


From a photograph by Sarony, New Vork. 


HELEN PRINDIVILLE, OF THE ‘“‘ LORNA DOONE” 


COMPANY. 


From her latest photograph hy Morrison, Chicago. 
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any of his plays, calling on her son behind 
the scenes between each act. 

Young Hackett’s first public appearance 
was made at the age of seven, when he 
recited Shakspere’s “ Seven Ages”; and 
from that time on, with only the necessary 
intervals for school and college, he acted 
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covered that Touchstone, which he played 
at the age of eighteen, was a part more to 
his liking. Having definitely decided for 
a career behind the footlights, the training 
he had had in college theatricals helped 
him to obtain an opening, and on the 
28th of March, 1892, he made his profes- 









































AUBREY BOUCICAULT, APPEARING IN 


HIS OWN VERSION OF THE GERMAN 


SUCCESS, 


“ HEIDELBERG.” 


From a photograph by Pach, New York. 


pretty constantly—always, however, on 
the amateur stage. He expected that his 
life work would be the law, having no 
doubt imbibed a leaning in this direction 
from his half brother, the late Recorder 
Hackett, who sat on the bench in New 
York for nineteen vears. But he had not 
studied Blaekstone long when he dis- 


sional début in Philadelphia, with A. M. 
Palmer’s company in “ The Broken Seal.” 
He had only six lines to say, but the very 
next week, in Brooklyn, J. H. Stoddart’s 
wife died suddenly, and Hackett made a 
hit by jumping into the veteran’s réle of 
Jean Torquerie. 

Very soon thereafter he became leading 
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ELIZABETH LEA, APPEARING AS ‘‘BONITA” IN “ ARIZONA.” 
From her latest photograph by the Burr Melntosh Studiv, New York. 

When the Daly troupe went to London 

for the season of 1893-94, Hackett de- 

cided to remain with Miss Rehan’s broth- 

er Arthur, and play lead on the road in 


man for Lotta, and continued in the posi- 
tion until failing health compelled her 
retirement. after which he was engaged 
by Augustin Daly for his famous stock. 
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mm her latest photograph—Co 


STARRING 
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JAMES K. HACKETT IN 


From his latest photograph by 


“THE 
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ELEANOR ROBSON, WHO IS BEING FEATURED AS THE HEROINE IN “ AUDREY.” 


From her latest protograph by Sarovy New bork. 
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the comedies that had made hits at the 
Broadway house. The next year he be- 
came a star himself in a modest touring 
way, giving a repertoire of plays like 
“The Arabian Nights,” “The Private 
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dashing young actor. Next Daniel Froh- 
man added him to the Lyceum company. 
with which he made his first appearance 
in November, 1895, as Morris Lecaile, the 
second part to Herbert Kelcey’s in R. C. 









































BLANCHE BATES, 


STARRING IN BELASCO’S MAGNIFICENT PRODUCTION, “THE DARLING OF THE GODS.” 


Frou her latest photograph by the Burr McIntosh Studio, New York. 


Secretary.” and “ Mixed Pickles.” This 
brought him up to the time when he was 
east for De Neipperg with Katherine 
Kidder in “ Madame Sans Géne,” an 
engagement which gave New Yorkers a 
chance to take a deeided liking to the 


Carton’s “ The Home Secretary.” Isabel 
Irving was then leading woman at the 
theater. 

In the following February, owing to 
Sothern’s suceess in “ The Prisoner of 
Zenda” during the previous autumn, Mr. 
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Ic himan decided to produce the play with 
his stock forces, and to Hackett was as- 
signed the dual réle of the king and 
Rudolf Rassendyll. As Kelcey was still 
nominally leading man, under his name 
in the east—in which he played Black 
Michael—appeared the italic line “ by 
special arrangement.” The piece ran out 
the season, and established Hackett as a 
strong metropolitan favorite. The next 
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autumn Keleey left to star with Eftie 
Shannon, and Hackett became the regular 
leading man of the theater, appearing 
first as Bruce Leslie in “ The Courtship 
of Leonie,” by IH. V. Esmond, author of 
“ Tmprudence.” The comedy had but a 
brief career, but it served to introduce 
very pleasantly to the American public 
the Lyceum’s new leading lady, Mary 
Mannering, destined to become Mrs. 

James K, Hackett. 





After “ Leonie,” Hack- 





ett appeared in rapid 











succession in Sydney 
Grundy’s “The Late 
Mr. Castello,” as 
George, Prince of 
Wales, in Frances 
Hodgson Burnett's 
“The First Gentleman 
of Europe,” and as Lord 
CGervase Carew in “ The 
Mayflower,” by Louis 
N. Parker, author of 
“ The Cardinal.” 

The opening of the 
Lyceum’s season in No- 
vember, 1897,saw Hack- 
ett and Miss Mannering 
as Sir George Lamorant 
and Fay Zuliani re- 
spectively in  Pinero’s 
“The Princess and the 
Buttertly.”. It was dur- 
ing the run of this play 
that Ilackett fell so des- 
perately ill of typhoid 
fever. He lay at death’s 
door for a long while, 
and his part was played 
by William Courtleigh, 
while to Edward Mor- 
gan fell the lead in the 
second play of the sea- 
son, R. C.. Carton’s 
“The Tree of Knowl- 


edge.” But Daniel 
Frohman had already 


determined to - star 
Hackett, and he started 
out in the autumn of 
1898 in a sequel to “ The 
Prisoner of Zenda.” 
called “Rupert of Ieni- 
zau.” in whieh he had 
another opportunity to 
enact the double réle of 
the king and Rassen- 
dyll. The piece was a 























brisk melodrama, with 
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plenty of fighting, but it 
did not win as much fa- 
vor as “The Pride ot 
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MAUD FEALY, LEADING WOMAN WITH E. S. WILLARD. 
From her latest *photograph by Purdy, Beston 


Jennico,” in which Mr. Hackett blossomed — set his mind on the dramatized version of 
forth the next year and slew his enemies ‘“ Richard Carvel.” The play was prom- 
by the dozen. ised him, and matters even went so far as 

To follow up “ Jennico,” Hackett had one or two rehearsals. Then it was found 
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impossible to provide 
John Drew with a 
new piece, and “ Car- 
vel” was assigned to 


him, while Hackett 
was obliged to con- 
tent himself with 


“The Pride of Jen- 
nico” for another 
season. It was this, 
no doubt, that de- 
cided him to beeome 
his own manager. 
As such he opened 
at Wallack’s in Sep- 
tember, 1901, with 
“Don Cvrsar’s Re- 
turn”; but the play 
was not all that could 
be desired, and later, 
in Baltimore, he tried 
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when not called upon 
to spit villains at the 
end of his sword. 

He may soon go a 
step further in show- 
ing his versatility, 
for he has secured 
the American rights 
of “The Bishop's 
Move,” a comedy 
which was tried at a 
special matinée in 
London last spring. 
The crities flouted it, 
but nevertheless Ar- 
thur Bourchier put 
it into the evening 
bill at the Garrick 
late in July. Once 
more the reviewers 
said it would not do, 


“A Chance Ambas- but the public de- 
sador,” by Edward cided differently, and 
Kk. Rose. This, too, : the piece seored a 
was soon dropped, nen. Se econ _— 7s: te record of one hun- 
and in St. Louis— puinmieitial dred performances. 

the city in which the PE AER Op Rnd, Kee Vek, It will be interest- 


seene of the piece is 

laid—he produced “The Crisis.” Al- 
though the dramatization of Mr. Church- 
ill’s novel does not take very high rank 
from the playwright’s point of view, there 
is good entertainment in it, and asSlephen 
Brice Wlaeckett shows that he can put 
carnestness and power into his work even 
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STUART ROBSON, STARRING AS ONE OF 
*pROMIOS” IN SHAKSPERE’S 
OF ERRORS.” 


tograph by Fowler, -vanstor 


Krom his latest phi 





ing to note the fate 
of the play with American audiences, who 
lately disagreed with England in their 
opinion of “ The Night of the Party.” 





ANOTHER CASE OF HEREDITY. 
There are at least three points of 
similarity between Aubrey Bouecicault and 
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James K. Hackett. They were born in the 
same year, both are the sons of well 
known players, and each set out to become 
a lawyer. : 

Dion Boucicault, who died in New 
York in 1890, is best remembered nowa- 
days as the author of “ London Assur- 
ance” and “The Shaughraun.” The 
latter, with Boucicault himself as the in- 
corrigible Conn, ran for almost un- 
counted nights in New York, at the old 
Wallack’s at Thirteenth Street. In Lon- 
don the comedy was first produced at 
Drury Lane in 1875, when Aubrey’s 
mother, Agnes Robertson, created Moya. 
Aubrey is the younger son, his brother 
Dion being the actor manager now es- 
tablished at the London Garrick. Aubrey 
was born in London, went to school at 
Eton, and then came with his mother to 
America, where he began to act at nine- 
teen in St. Louis. He made his début 
with Kate Claxton as the boy Pierre in 
“The Two Orphans,” and after that went 
back to London, where he remained for 
five years as a member of Charles Wynd- 
ham’s company at the Criterion. 

Returning to America, his first ap- 
pearance in New York took place at Proe- 
tor’s Twenty-Third Street, then devoted 
to the legitimate, the play being “ The 
English Rose.” Next he was seen with 
Rose Coghlan, and then went into comic 
opera, supporting Camille D’Arville in 
“Madeleine.” Coming back to the 
drama, in October, 1900, he made a hit 
as King Charles II when Henrietta Cros- 
man electrified New York with her 
Mistress Nell. He scored again the next 
spring as Bassanio in the Goodwin-Elliott 
production of “The Merchant of 
Venice,” the only time in all his fourteen 
years on the stage that he has played 
under the syndicate. Early in the pres- 
ent season he enacted, the lead in “ Hearts 
Aflame,” and then went with Henrietta 
Crosman in “The Sword of the King,” 
playing opposite the star. 

The Shuberts had agreed to send him 
cut at the head of his own company, and 
were looking about for a suitable play, 
when “ Alt Heidelberg ” made its big hit 
at New York’s German theater, the Irv- 
ing Place. Somebody suggested that 
the lead would suit Boucicault, and he 
went down to see it. The Princess Thea- 
ter was unexpectedly available; the actor- 
author set to work in a hurry, and in ten 
days had a company together rehearsing 
his version of “ Heidelberg,” meanwhile 
playing every night with Miss Crosman. 

It was not Mr. Boucicault’s first essay 
at play making. He has three other 
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dramas to his credit—* The Favorite,” a 


racing piece; “The Tutor,” and “A 
Court Seandal,” which latter a year or 
so ago was played at two of London’s 
leading theaters. 

In making his version of “ Heidelberg,” 
Mr. Boucicault did not accent the title 
as emphatically as is done in the original. 
Indeed, he would have changed the name 
had not the terms of the purchase pre- 
vented. But he chose Charles Kingsley’s 
well known lines as his motto, and added 
the sub-title “When All the World Is 
Young.” There is a whole act less of 
Heidelberg in the English play, and the 
pathos of the prince’s plea for a longer 
term of youth is more strongly marked. 
Recalled to the bedside of his stricken 
uncle, the reigning sovereign, after but 
four months of the college pleasures that 
other young men know, Karl Heinrich 
has only memories to give him joy— 
memories of his jolly comrades in those 
brief days when the throne seemed far 
from him, and of Katie, his landlady’s 
daughter. 

For political reasons he is to marry a 
princess, but in the last act an impulse 
sends him back to Heidelberg to bid his 
old friends good by. He is a king now, 
and is received with a royal salute. 
There are few more touching episodes in 
stageland than the moment when Karl 
Heinrich bounds into the inn garden, 
ready to be a boy again for one short 
hour, and finds his friends stiff and un- 
responsive, awed by the dignity that 
hedges a king. Boucicault is excellent in 
his portrayal of the repressed emotions in 
this act. Of course the play is somber, 
but it is also artistic, and what women 
would eall “ sweet and pretty.” The stu- 
dent scenes lend it a novelty that is wel- 
come when so much that is new is also 
either heavy or bizarre, and the piece is 
superbly staged. The east, too, really de- 
serves the much abused term “ all star,” 
as it includes Minnie Dupree, Max Free- 
man, Robert Lorraine, Augustus Cook, 
and Theodore Roberts. 





MARTIN HARVEY AND HIS PLAYS. 

When Henry Irving visited America 
in 1896, there was a certain young actor 
in his company who played Sir Dagonet 
in “King Arthur.” Three years later 
that same young man became the rage 
of theatrical London as Sydney Carton in 
a new version of Dickens’ “ Tale of Two 
Cities,” called “The Only Way.” Martin 
Harvey had been with Irving since he 
was sixteen, playing youths’ parts in 
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“ Richelieu,” “The Lyons Mail,” and so 
on. His hit with “The Only Way” at 
once gave him a position with the leading 
actor-managers of the English capital. 
For a while he was established at Irving’s 
own theater—the Lyceum, now to be torn 
down—and naturally his eyes turned to- 
wards that Eldorado of all European 
players, “the States.” But Charles 
Frohman stole a march on him by secur- 
ing the American rights of “The Only 
Way” for Henry Miller, who made the 
biggest success of his career as Sydney 
Carton in the season 1899-1900. 

“ Never mind,” said young Harvey to 
himself. “They have heard of me over 
there, and delay will only whet their curi- 
osity to see me. I will take over my new 
play.” 

But alas, the new play, “ Don Juan’s 
Last Wager,” proved hopelessly weak. Its 
failure so discouraged Harvey that for a 
time he gave up being his own master, 
and replaced H. B. Irving as the Bride- 
groom in Barrie’s play, “The Wedding 
Guest,” at the London Garrick. 

After a while, however, he was fortu- 
nate enough to secure the most dramatic 
of Marion Crawford’s novels, “A Ciga- 
rette Maker’s Romance.” Before under- 
taking his long delayed American tour 
last autumn, he added another novelty to 
his repertoire, “The Children of Kings,” 
a legendary romance from the German; 
but very unwisely he elected to open his 
New York engagement in “The Only 
Way.” Not only was the play no novelty 
to Manhattan’s theatergoers, but Mr. 
Harvey himself proved no better than Mr. 
Miller—some thought him not as good— 
and his company was distinctly inferior. 

A change of bill to “The Children of 
Kings ” bettered the situation not a whit. 
The scheme of the new play is the out- 
worn device of a monarch leaving his 
throne to go out incognito among his peo- 
ple. In this ease he is a very young 
ruler, who, hieing him to the depths of a 
forest, meets a goose girl who has been 
brought up by an old witch of a woman. 
The goose girl has real bare feet, and 
she and the king promptly fall in love 
with each other, but she declares she can- 
not flee with him because the witch has 
east a spell upon her which keeps her 
chained to the spot. In order to help the 
play along, the spell appears to be lifted 
in the next act, for she appears at the 
gates of the city surrounded by a choice 
assortment of fake geese and accompanied 
by the minstrel. 

The king meantime has wandered back. 
and has just agreed to become swineherd 
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to an innkeeper when the arrival of the 
goose girl makes him desire to take up 


ruling again. But although he is easily 
recognizable by the audience, not even his 
nearest friends among the nobles in the 
throng believe him when he announces 
that he is the king. The mob pick up 
rubber tired rocks, and proceed to stone 
the swineherd and the goose girl from the 
place. In the last act, eleven o’clock 
having arrived, the same people recognize 
him out in the woods where they have 
come to search for him, and he and the 
goose girl are promptly crowned king and 
queen. 

Some of the action is accompanied by 
Humperdinck’s original music, and per- 
haps if the whole thing were submerged 
in melody it might seem a little less like 
tommyrot. In any event, such a piece is 
manifestly unsuited to Mr. Harvey and 
his troupe. In seeking to be boyish him- 
self, he succeeds only in seeming effem- 
inate, while his wife, Miss de Silva, was 
so far out of it as the goose girl that one 
is tempted to wish a law might be passed 
prohibiting stars from marrying actresses. 
For of course Miss de Silva expects to 
play the lead in everything that Mr. 
Harvey produces, whether nature has 
adapted her to the réle or not. 

“A Cigarette Maker’s Romance” was 
finally shown to New Yorkers in the last 
fortnight of Mr. Harvey’s stay in New 
York, in connection with the curtain raiser 
“ Rouget de Lisle.” Both plays made in- 
stant hits, and the regret was universal 
that he had not seen fit to open with this 
double bill. As the poor musician, dying 
of starvation while the people outside are 
singing the strains of his “ Marseillaise,” 
Mr. Harvey made an artistically pathetic 
figure, while his Count Skariatine in the 
longer play is a character to be remem- 
bered. Why Mr. Martin should continue 
to keep in the background so good a pro- 
gram as this one, even after his New 
York experience, is one of the mysteries 
of the present theatrieal season. 





A LINK WITH THE PAST. 

So far as the drama itself is concerned, 
the most interesting performance of the 
season is that of “ Everyman,” the old 
“morality play” dating from the fif- 
teenth century, and imported by Charles 
Frohman from England, with the original 
company. The word “interesting” is 
used advisedly, and yet in a sense that 
would not apply to the usual theatrical 
presentation. For “Everyman,” closely 
as it rivets the attention on a first hear- 
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ing, could not by any stretch of terms be 
ealled “entertaining.” It is far too seri- 
ous for that, being, in fact, a beautiful 
religious poem, more powerful than many 
a sermon in the lesson it teaches. It 
would seem, indeed, that Bunyan must 
have had this play in mind when he wrote 
his “ Pilgrim’s Progress.” 

The drama begins in heaven, where 
Adonai (God), reverently personated, 
looks down upon Everyman, who lives to 
please himself, ignoring the brevity of 
life. The Almighty thereupon summons 
Death, a weird personage made up to 
resemble a skeleton, carrying a drum, and 
always moving at a little dog trot. Death 
is commanded to go to Everyman and 
bid him undertake the pilgrimage which 
he cannot escape, and which will bring 
him to a reckoning before his Maker. He 
is to be allowed to test his friends to see 
if any of them are willing to accompany 
him on his journey. The rest of the play 
is taken up with Hveryman’s experiences 
in trying to secure this companionship. 
Fellowship makes many pretensions, but 
when it comes to the point begs to be ex- 
cused; so also do Kynrede (Kindred) and 
Cosin (Cousin). Then Everyman is fain 
to fall back upon Goodes (Property) ; but 
this one, too, he finds is not able to avail 
him beyond the portal he is called on to 
pass. Atlast he has recourse to the only other 
one of whom he ean think—Good-dedes 
(Good Deeds). She lies prone upon the 
ground, almost mortally weak, bound 
down with Hveryman’s sins; yet she is 
willing to do what she can, and accom- 
panied by her sister Knowledge (typify- 
ing Religion) she bids him appeal to 
Confession, who bestows upon him the 
jewel of penance. 

Thus fortified, Hveryman is seen to start 
upon his last journey, growing weaker and 
weaker as he proceeds. Especially touch- 
ing is the scene where his closest com- 
panions—Beauty, Strength, Discretion, 
and the Five Wits—leave him one after 
another. But Good-dedes promises to 
make all sure, so that although we see 
Everyman sink down in death before our 
eyes, a choir of angels welcoming the 
ransomed soul imparts to the piece the 
happy ending which audiences demand. 

The drama is produced as nearly as 
possible in the primitive medieval style, 
without a curtain, and with two large 
cabinets on either side of the stage, which 
reveal, at the proper times, various per- 
sonages in the action. In accordance 
with the old custom, the program gives 
no names of the performers, and the au- 
ditors are reverent enough to refrain 
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from applause. It is known, however, 
that the young woman impersonating 
Everyman, who is on the stage continu- 
ously during the hour and three quarters 
occupied in the representation, is Miss 


Edith Wynne-Matthieson. Her admir- 
able interpretation of an _ exceedingly 


trying role has received universal praise. 

This curious drama—recalling the fact 
that the first English plays were all of 
the miracle or religious order—was re- 
vived, after the lapse of centuries, by the 
Elizabethan Stage Society in July, 1901, 
had a brief career at Mrs. Langtry’s Im- 
perial Theater in London last summer, 
and is being given in the United States 
under the same auspices. The production 
met with great success in Boston, and in- 
spired Frank Lea Short with the idea of 
putting on in New York Shakspere’s plays 
as they were done in the time of Queen 


Elizabeth. 


A WAR PLAY AND A MILITARY OPERA. 

By a strange chance the one roof that 
covers Klaw & Erlanger’s big New York 
Theater and Charles Frohman’s cozy 

Yriterion sheltered at one and the same 
time two productiens dealing with the 
Civil War. In the Criterion Julia Mar- 
lowe delights her old friends and makes 
new ones by keeping very busy as Char- 
lotte Durand, a Southern girl in the 
dramatization of George W. Cable’s “ The 
Cavalier.” In the New York the authors 
of tuneful “Dolly Varden ”—Messrs. 
Stange and Edwards—have given the 
publie the first treatment of war times in 
operatic form under the eatchy title 
“ When Johnny Comes Marching Home.” 

The first act of “The Cavalier” con- 
tains almost enough material for a whole 
play, showing an impromptu rehearsal 
for a wedding, a glimpse of the marriage 
itself, and the young wife’s discovery that 
her husband is a Federal spy. The second 
act halts a little, but the third leads easily 
up to a stunning climax, and the fourth 
settles everything happily in short order. 
The play is much more conventional than 
any in which Miss Marlowe has been con- 
cerned of late, but contains the elements 
that make for popular favor. 

The strong features of “ Johnny,” next 
door, were the hoop-skirts of the Southern 
belles, shown as twenty or more of them 
dance the old time hop waltz with the 
Yankee officers, and a charming song, 
“Katie, My Southern Rose,” sung by 
William G. Stewart, aided by a chorus of 
couples reminding one of the “ maidens ” 
and “kind sirs ” of “ Florodora.” 


? 





















































BARBE OF GRAND BAYOU, *. 


BY JOHN OXENHAM. 


SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 


BARBE, the nineteen year old daughter of Pierre Carcassone, keeper of the Grand Bayou lighthouse 
on the Breton coast, is in love with Alain Carbonec, a young fisherman of the neighboring village, and he 
with her, but the old light keeper is bitterly opposed to their union. If his girl must marry, he reasons, 
let her marry George Cadoual, who has money, whereas Alain has none. Finding his efforts to separate 
the young lovers futile, Pierre finally tells them that there is an insuperable barrier to their union, for 
they are really brother and sister, having been separated in their infancy. In reality Alain is the son of 
Paul Kervec, whom Pierre slew seventeen years before, in company with his own wife, Barbe’s mother, 
who had left him for Kervec. The young lovers refuse to believe that they are thus related, and the 
scene culminates in Alain’s declaring that if Barbe is his sister, it is his place to take care of her, and 
she shall come with him. 

Alain takes Barbe to Mére Pleuret’s, where he has been boarding, and leaves her there while he 
takes Pierre’s boat back to the light. He then swims to the mainland, but when he reaches the shore 
Cadoual strikes him on the head with a stone, and then, thinking him dead or dying, throws him into a 
mysterious cave which he has found near by. Before he can let go of the body, however, Alain spas- 
modically clutches Cadoual’s feet, with the result that both are precipitated into the cave. When Alain 
comes to himself he vainly seeks for a way out, and sees a ray of sunlight through a tiny opening in the rock. 





XIII (Continued). aching void beneath his belt. This sur- 
prised him, for he did not know that he 
RUT it was only a glimpse that Alain had lain unconscious for nearly twenty 
caught of the outerworld of light and four hours up there in the little chamber 

life and love. In another moment a bird where the rock doves nested. 
waddled across the outer opening and shut He wanted food, and he wanted rest. 
it all out. Soon the obstructer was hustled The first he saw no means of obtaining, 
away by another, and again Alain could and his broken head had no suggestigns 
see sea and rocks and sky, and then once to offer beyond the desirability of lying 
more it all disappeared as another plump down again as soon as possible and keep- 

body filled the hole. He shouted, but the ing quiet. 


birds were quarreling too much among How came that aching hole in the back 
themselves to heed so feeble a sound. of his head? He remembered walking 


The light within the cavern grew dim- among the ghost stones on the cliff, as he 
mer every moment. His position was one always did. There had come a crash, and 
of much discomfort, though whether he then darkness and the slow awakening 
would improve matters by continuing the amid that evil smell which clung to him 
descent he could not tell; but in any case _ still; but where he was, and how he came 
he could not remain there like a fly on a there, and what it all meant, he had not 
wall. So, slowly, and with infinite precau- the remotest idea. 
tion, he slipped and scrambled downwards, He licked the top of one of the conical 
down and still down, till it seemed to him _ pillars to quench his thirst, and when that 
that he must be getting into the bowels of was licked dry he found another, and 
the earth, and then his feet came suddenly another. When at last he came upon a 
on rocks, and he could go no further. hollow which seemed drier than the rest 

Groping with cautious hands and feet, by reason of an overhanging ledge, he 
he found a flooring strewn with broken crawled in, curled round like a tired dog, 
débris from the roof. Now and again he and fell asleep again. 
came on the smooth, conical pillars, some Up to a certain point sleep may take 
whole and tapering to a point, some shat- the place of food to a hungry man, but the 
tered by the falls from above. In the time comes when the groaning stomach 
silence he heard the gentle drip of water, demands food, food, food, and nothing else 
and everything he touched was cold and __ will satisfy it. Food of some kind it must 
clammy. have, even though the quantity be small 

He felt suddenly and strangely tired and the quality unusual. The philosopher 
with his exertions, and became aware of an may argue, and the stoic may endure, but 
* Copyright, 1902, by John Oxenham.—This story began in the December number of MunseEy’s MAGazine. 
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sooner or later hunger will bend or break 
them. 

Alain was neither philosopher nor 
stoic. He was wakened by the lamenta- 
tions of his empty stomach, and for the 
time being his whole mind was bent on 
filling it. 

It was twilight still in the cavern, and 
that puzzled him at first. He quickly came 
to learn that it was always twilight there, 
except during those brief moments when 
the sinking sun drew level with the in- 
frequent openings. Far above him he 
could dimly see the threatening white 
pendants which hung from the obscurity 
of the roof. The little light that trickled 
in seemed to strike full upon them. He 
became aware of a continuous low mur- 
mur up there in the roof—* Coo roo—coo 
roo—coo roo!” Te knew it too well to be 
mistaken, and in a moment, with the spur 
of hunger within him, he was scaling the 
rocky height down which he had come in 
the sunset. 

He found the ascent much more diffi- 
cult than the descent had been. The 
wall rose up before him with little more of 
a sheer at the base than the lighthouse 
had. Fortunately it was not smooth like 
the side of the light. On the contrary, it 
was like a mat of twisted white ropes 
hanging down the side of the cave, and 
again it was like the clinging tendrils of 
a gigantic creeper laced against the rock— 
all pure white, and slippery with the con- 
stant dripping of water from above. And 
in places it was as if a mountain torrent, 
flowing down a steep slope, had frozen 
instantly into solid white rock. 

When he came opposite the hole through 
which the golden bar had shot, he saw that 
it was broad day outside; and since the 
sun shone full on the light, he argued that 
it was still morning. 

While still he gazed, a figure came out 
upon the baleony and stood gazing stead- 
fastly towards the cliff; and Alain knew 
that Barbe was back at the light. For the 
moment he forgot even his hunger, and 
stood straining eyes and heart through the 
narrow cleft. She was nearly a mile away, 
but the air was very clear, and the sun 
shone full upon her. It seemed to him 
that her face was sad and anxious, and 
she stood so long, and looked so earnestly 
at the cliff, that he could almost believe 
that she knew he was there and could even 
see him. 

“Barbe! Barbe!” he cried in his cra- 
ving for her, and it seemed to him that she 
heard the ery and raised her arms be- 
seechingly towards him. 

Not until she went inside the lantern, 
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and left the gallery bare and friendless, 
could he tear himself from the hole, 
though his stomach was ravening like a 
winter wolf. As soon as she had gone 
he set his face to the rock again, and 
climbed slowly up towards the opening 
through which he had first looked down 
into the cavern. 

Hunger and the cooing of the rock doves 
pricked him on, and at last he crawled 
through into the chamber where he had 
found himself lying when first his senses 
came to him. The cooing of the doves 
was all about him. The concentrated 
odor of thousands of years of their drop- 
pings almost suffocated him. The nearer 
birds scurried past him through the 
opening into the outer cave. He felt 
quietly about till his knowing fingers 
lighted on the little round eggs lying in 
couples in the flat plates of the nests. He 
felt them till he found one still warm. 
In a moment its contents were slipping 
down his watering throat. Another and 
another followed till he had eaten his fill. 

Then, to provide himself another meal 
without that arduous climb, he wriggled 
out of his jersey, made it into a bag by 
tying the arms tightly together, and 
slowly filled it with eggs, which he selected 
with care and judged by the feel. And 
then, with his bag in his teeth, he let him- 
self slowly down the slope again. 

He stopped opposite the lookout, but 
Barbe was not in sight. From the shadow 
of the light, he judged it to be close on 
midday. She would be inside, preparing 
breakfast. 

The climbing had tired him unwont- 
edly. He said to himself that he would 
rest awhile; then, after another meal, he 
would find the way out of this hole and 
get home again. 

On the whole he was glad Barbe was 
back at the light. She was safe there, at 
all events, in Pierre’s keeping; safer than 
ashore. with George Cadoual prowling 
about and no one to look after her but Mére 
Pleuret. She must, he knew, be sorely 
perplexed at his absence, but he would go 
straight to her the moment he got out. 
But how in heaven’s name had he ever 
got in? He thought and thought till his 
head grew dizzy with thinking and yielded 
nothing by way of return. 

Then his thoughts went surging back 
to that strange statement of Carcassone’s, 
that he and Barbe were brother and sister. 
Alain would not have it. He laughed it 
to scorn, and his laugh rolled up into the 
roof and echoed there tumultuously, till 
it seemed as if the sound of it would never 
die away. 
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It was still muttering hoarsely in dis- 
tant hollows when another sound caught 
his ear, a sound so faint that at first he 
took it to be but a further freak of the 
echo. Then he got up and stood listening 
intently, every nerve in his body straining 
towards the further darkness out of which 
the sound had seemed to come. For full 
five minutes he stood as motionless as one 
of the rock pillars around him, stilling his 
very breathing lest it should come be- 
tween him and that faint sound again. 
For, unless his ears or some trick of the 
cavern had deceived him, the sound he 
had heard was a human voice; very faint, 
very far away, perhaps, but a human voice. 
But then, he said to himself, one never 
knows in a cavern. It might be only the 
wind fluting in some hollow pipe or set- 
ting some nicely poised tongue a hum- 
ming. A cavern such as this holds mys- 
teries more than a man can learn in a life- 
time. And, mon dieu! He had heard tell 
of strange and monstrous things that lived 
in such places—spirits even. He wished 
he was well out of it! 

He was about satisfied of his mistake, 
and the keenness of his vigilance was be- 
ginning to relax, when the sound came 
hollowly out of the darkness once more. 
It was but a groaning breath, a sigh of 
pain, but it was surely human, and he 
cried at once, “Who is there?” and 
started into the darkness in search of it. 

As if in answer to his call the sound 
came again, and then again. It led him 
round an angle of the rock, and he 
stumbled blindly among rough strewn 
boulders. He followed the sounds, gro- 
ping with hand and foot, till at last his fin- 
gers lighted with a erinkling chill on the 
hair of a man’s head, and a hollow groan 
came up out of the darkness. 

“Who is it? Who are you?” Alain 
gasped in mortal terror, but another hol- 
low groan was his only answer. 

He bent over the head, and his hands 
told him that the hair was stiff with blood. 
It was too dark to see anything, though, 
looking back, he could distinguish the dim 
outline of the rock buttress round which 
he had come, standing out against the 
glimmer of the larger cavern. 

His first impulse was to drag the man to 
the light, such as it was, for he could 
render him no assistance in the dark. 


His own safety might depend upon this 
man, since a man who could get into the 
cavern would probably know the way out 
again, though indeed it was not so with 
himself. 

He put his hands under the man’s arms 
and tried to lift him; but the heavy body 
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hung so brokenly in his hands, and felt 
so like falling to pieces, and groaned so 
dolorously, that Alain was fain to let it 
lie. He would have given money for a 
match, but his own had been soaked along 
with his clothes and were useless. This 
man might have some on him. He bent 
again and felt the pockets. He found 
matches, a bundle of cigarettes, and some 
money. He struck a match and stood 
holding it down to the man’s face to lose 
no fraction of the short lived illumination. 

Once more the one man looked down at 
the other in the ghastly sulphurous glow, 
like. a corpse looking at another corpse. 
But this time the positions were reversed. 
Half the match was wasted before the 
clear flame broke out and lit up the face 
of the other. Bruised as it was, clotted 
with blood and warped with pain, there 
was no mistaking it. 

“Cadoual!” and the brief match 
dropped from Alain’s burned fingers. 

The wound in his own head throbbed 
with sudden pain as he stooped, and it 
came upon him with the startling inconse- 
quence of a flash of lightning at midnight 
that there was some connection between 
his presence there and Cadoual’s. The 
meaning of it was beyond him. He under- 
stood it no more than the forest trees 
understand the lightning; but the thought 
had cleft the darkness and left its mark. 

“Water!” murmured the broken man, 
and speculations as to how he came there 
vanished before his immediate needs. 

Alain struck another precious match 
in order to learn if he could if there was 
any water obtainable in the immediate 
neighborhood; but the light glimmered on 
the near ragged roof of a tunnel way, 
which accounted for its dryness. 

“T will get you water,” he said, bending 
down to Cadoual. 

“Water! Water!” came the husky 
whisper, and Alain started off the way he 
had come, racking his brains for some- 
thing in which to carry the water when he 
should have collected it. 

When he had groped his way back to his 
own lair, his hand came upon his bag of 
eges. He picked up half a dozen, and re- 
turned with them to the wounded man. 
He chipped off the tops and poured the 
contents carefully down Cadoual’s throat, 
wasting not a little in the process, for the 
man was barely conscious, and it was too 
dark to see. But eggs were more plentiful 
than matches in that piace. 

“Water! Water!” said Cadoual, with 
an accession of energy after this meal. 

So Alain gathered up the eggshells, 
which he had kept for the purpose, and 
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went back once more to his own territory 
to procure the promised water. After 
some cogitation he saw how to get it; but 
it would take time and some labor, and Ca- 
doual would have to wait. 

The white side of the cave, up which 
Alain had scrambled to get his eggs, was 
damp with the drippings from the roof. 
Each drop, no doubt, had its little duty 
to perform in the slow building of the 
white columns and mushroom growths and 
corded muscles of the cave side. Much of 
it apparently ran to waste, however, and 
the white face of the frozen torrent was 
beaded with moisture, cold and damp 
to the touch, but almost invisible to the 
eye. 

But Alain had noticed an occasional 
drop slip suddenly across a smooth slab 
here and there, with the suddenness of a 
falling star. It might have been gather- 
ing for an hour, a day, a week, he could 
not tell; but it was water, and water was 
life. For himself, indeed, he could lick 
the shorter pillars and the frozen torrent 
itself, and so keep his thirst within 
bounds. But that was obviously impos- 
sible for the wounded man, and even for 
himself it lacked the full satisfaction of a 
flowing drink. 

He went back once more round the angle 
of the eave, where his previous passage 
had impressed him with the fact that the 
floor was strewn with sharp granite boul- 
ders. He returned with a handful of 
splinters, and set to work scoring a slant- 
ing groove across the bottom of the 
smoothest damp slab he could find—a tiny 
runlet for the capture and safe conduct 
of the rock sweat into an eggshell which 
he deftly propped with stones where the 
channel broke the edge of the slab. 

He worked upwards, and when he 
looked into his eggshell after an hour’s 
hard scoring he was cheered by the sight 
of a few drops of water in the bottom of 
it. A careful downward sweeping with 
his hand increased the supply to close on 
a teaspoonful, and he carried it at once 
to Cadoual, whose groans he had heard at 
intervals all the time he was working. 

It was no easy matter to get the precious 
drops into the wounded man’s mouth in 
the opaque darkness. Alain could only 
feel his way, and every touch of his ereep- 
ing fingers brought forth fresh groans. At 
the first taste of the water Cadoual raised 
his hand eagerly to increase the supply, 
and crushed the eggshell to pieces against 
his lips. 

“Tiens!” said Alain impatiently. 
“ Now you’ve done it, and now you'll have 
to wait till T can get you some more.” 
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“Water! Water!” craved Cadoual, and 
Alain left him to tap the rocks wherever 
a smooth slab offered and an eggshell 
could be propped. 

And all the time, as he worked, his 
brain was groping vaguely after the mean- 
ing of things. How he came to be there. 
How Cadoual came to be there. And both 
more or less damaged, though it was evi- 
dent that Cadoual’s wounds were much 
worse than his own. 

It was quite certain he had not wounded 
Cadoual, for his own recollections left 
him tramping through the dripping gorse 
bushes, anxious only to rejoin Barbe as 
quickly as possible. After that all was 
blank till he found himself lying in the 
doves’ chamber, with a broken head and 
the smells of the ages all above him. 

Some one had broken his head and con- 
veyed him to the cavern; and some one 
had apparently done the same for Ca- 
doual. If Cadoual had not been there, 
and in as bad ease as himself, or worse, 
he would have felt sure it was Cadoual’s 
doing, for Cadoual was the only enemy 
he had. And then he thought suddenly of 
Pierre Careassone, and the violence of 
their last meeting; and it seemed to him 
that Pierre was the most likely solution of 
the puzzle. The old man was slightly 
mad, of that Alain felt sure. What more 
likely than that in his desire to keep Barbe 
to himself he had hit upon the plan of 
waylaying them separately, felling them 
from behind, and flinging their bodies into 
this great grave ? 

Eh bien! When one murders a man 
one should make sure he is dead before 
burying him. If Pierre could get them 
into the cave there must naturally be some 
way out; and the only thing was to find 
it. A broken head was of no great ac- 
count, any way. Alain was inclined to 
think Cadoual’s injuries went further 
than that, but so far he had had no oppor- 
tunity of examining him. The thing to 
do was to find the way out, and he could 
not conceal from himself that that might 
be no easy matter. 

Suddenly the roof of the cavern 
gleamed iridescent in the rays of the set- 
ting sun, and the golden bar came pulsing 
through the round hole above him and 
glowed like a fiery eye on the slabs and 
whorls of the frozen torrent. Alain 
scrambled up at once, with careful avoid- 
ance of his eggshells, to get another look 
at the outside world, and possibly at Barbe, 
before the sun sank out of sight. 

The light stood there with the golden 
glory streaming round it; and as he 
watched, Barbe came slowly round the 
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gallery and stood looking longingly to- 
wards the cliffs. He clung there, with 
his back against the damp white wall, till 
the sun dipped, the lights faded out of 
the roof, and the world outside began to 
grow cold and dark. But until he could 
no longer distinguish her, Barbe stood 
looking out towards Cap Réhel, and Alain 
knew that she was thinking of him and 
wondering why it was that he did not 
come to her. 

It was with a choking in the throat, be- 
tween a sob and a curse at his helpless- 
ness, that he let himself down again to the 
level. He made another meal off his eggs, 
and administered another half dozen to 
his fellow prisoner. He also took the op- 
portunity of endeavoring to ascertain the 
extent of Cadoual’s injuries, and came 
to the conclusion that at least one arm 
and one leg were badly broken. What 
more he could not make out, but from the 
man’s groans whenever his body was 
touched he feared there was damage there 
of still greater moment. 

The lair Cadoual had chosen was drier 
than his own, and Alain lay down beside 
him to sleep. But the wounded man’s 
groanings and his incessant demands for 
water made sleep impossible; and at last 
Alain crept back to the hole he had oc- 
cupied on the previous night. He fell 
asleep to the sound of Cadoual’s groans, 
and when he woke once in the night he 
heard him groaning still, and in the morn- 
ing he was still at it. 

The eggshells he had placed here and 
there below his grooves all contained 
more or less water. He carried the fullest 
to Cadoual, and took care this time that 
it was not wasted. He gave him the last 
of the eggs he had gathered, and then 
climbed the side of the cave for his own 
breakfast. 

The light was still shining in the light- 
house, and the lighthouse itself gleamed 
like a pearl against the dark western sky 
in the purity of the early dawn. Even as 
Alain watched, the first rays of the sun 
flashed in the glass, and the feeble light 
inside showed no more. And while he 
hung there feasting his eyes on it, and 
grinding his teeth at his impotence to get 
at it, Barbe came slowly out of the lantern 
and leaned over the gallery rail and gazed 
earnestly at the sun and at him. 

“Barbe! Barbe!” he cried. He raised 
his futile arms towards her, and came near 
falling headlong down the treacherous 
slope. 

Not until she went in again did he turn 
to his climbing, and then he scrambled 
up resolutely, determined to break out of 
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his prison that very day and follow his 
heart to Grand Bayou. 


XIV. 


THE rock doves were stil abed when 
Alain crawled into their chamber, but he 
went so softly, and slid his hand so cau- 
tiously among them, that even the robbed 
ones scarcely murmured. In order to 
carry with him a larger supply he break- 
fasted on the spot, chipping the edges 
against his teeth and sucking down their 
contents gratefully. 

As he sat and sucked a new idea came 
into his head. He wanted light down be- 
low to explore with. Here to his hand 
there was fuel in any quantity. His fin- 
gers, as they sought the still warm eggs, 
traveled lightly over the twigs and dried 
grass of the nests like the top of a hay- 
stack. The pungent bed on which he lay 
was composed of the same, mixed with 
the droppings of countless generations of 
birds, layer on layer from the time of 
the Flood. 

The thought of a fire suggested the 
idea of cooking. In a moment his cun- 
ning hand had a bird by the neck, and be- 
fore it could utter a ery the warm little 
body was in his bag. He captured four 
without moving his position, and with as 
little disturbance to the rest as came nat- 
ural to one who had been cragsman before 
he was sailor. Next he lay and waited till 
the birds woke up and flew out for their 
day’s work, and then he set to work him- 
self, scratching out and hurling down the 
slope great masses of the tight packed ac- 
cumulation of years. The dust came near 
to smothering him, and the smell came 
near to choking him. He sneezed and 
coughed and tore and flung, till he could 
do no more without a rest and a drink, 
and then he followed his plunder down 
the slope. 

His avalanche had polluted all the 
whiteness of the rock curtain, all his tiny 
channels were choked with dirt, and all 
his eggshell reservoirs smashed. It did 
not matter. He would get out of his pris- 
on that day. So he sought a clean cone 
and licked it dry, and then another and 
another till his thirst was quenched. 

Then, taking an armful of fuel and his 
bag of eatables, he carried them to Ca- 
doual’s hollow. There he started a blaze, 
hedged it round with stones, and in a very 
few minutes one of the plump little rock 
doves was toasting over the red hot core 
of the oven. His fuel, so far as it was 
composed of dried bird droppings, burned 
with a dull, smoldering glow and a most 
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villainous odor. When a flat nest of twigs 
and grass came along, the flames shot up 
into a crackling flare which died all too 
speedily into the dull red glow again. 
But the very sight of the fire and the smell 
of the cooking were inspiriting, after a 
three days’ dietary of raw eggs and cal- 
careous water, and Alain found himself 
so ravenous for meat, now that it was in 
sight, that he could hardly wait till it 
was properly cooked. 

The disordered senses of the wounded 
man seemed to be stirred by these things 
also. When Alain turned from the fire 
one time, he found Cadoual’s eyes fixed on 
him with a look which he did not under- 
stand till later. 

“Thou!” groaned the wounded man. 
“ Dieu! Dieu!” Then he closed his eyes 
to shut out the sight, and broke once more 
and half unconsciously into his husky 
murmur for “Water! Water!” 

“ Have an egg,” said Alain, and chipped 
one and poured it down Cadoual’s throat. 
“ When we’ve had something to eat, I’ll see 
if I ean find water. Do you know the way 
out of this cursed hole?” 

But Cadoual only groaned and closed 
his eyes the tighter. It was beyond be- 
lief and altogether intolerable. He had 
killed this man and flung his body into 
the bottomless pit, and here was the vic- 
tim waiting on his murderer, and tending 
him as if he were his own brother. 

But to Cadoual even that was nothing to 
the pains he suffered. Every bone in his 
body seemed broken, every attempt at 
movement was an agony past the bearing, 
every breath a horror of sharp knives 
piercing his chest and rending his sides. 
He groaned because silent endurance was 
beyond him. He cried for water because 
his throat was hard and dry as a board. 
The bitterness of living was so great that 
death would have been a relief. It was not 
to be believed that anything that might 
come after could be worse than the 
agonies he was suffering. Nothing that 
could happen to his soul could equal the 
tortures of his mangled body. 

Alain divided the rock dove with his 
knife and inserted some choice morsels 
between the sick man’s lips. His grinding 
teeth sucked them in, but his throat could 
hardly swallow them. They had no taste 
to him, but there was nourishment in them 
all the same. 

Alain, understanding something of his 
difficulty, broke another egg down his 
throat, and he got on better. But he ate 
mechanically and without enjoyment, and 
only because nature and hunger were 
stronger than the feeble will that was in 
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him. And the stirrings of life that the 
food awoke in him served only to in- 
crease his sufferings. 


“Water! Water!” was his ceaseless 
murmur. And as soon as he had sucked 


the bones of his feast Alain got up to 
search for water—and the way out. 

He flung an armful of fuel on the dying 
fire and went back into the front cavern. 
His eyes were becoming accustomed some- 
what to the dim light. It was as if a great 
cathedral were lighted only by a few nar- 
row slits away up in the roof at one end, 
and as if even those narrow slits were 
shaded by Venetian shutters with the 
slats turned down. 

In the other direction the vaulted roof 
and massive sides melted away into the 
darkness.” IIe could not tell where the 
roof and sides ended and where the dark- 
ness began. They might end abruptly 
just beyond his sight. They looked as if 
they might run right into the bowels of the 
earth. 

He shouted, to get some idea of the size 
of the chamber, and the tumult that fol- 
lowed startled him as it had done when 
he laughed. The sound seemed as if it 
would never die away. It bellowed down 
the vast hollow and rolled among its hid- 
den arches, and died, and rose like a new 
voice, and changed its tone and its key, 
and started new sets of sounds that 
buzzed and hummed like ghostly organ 
pipes. Alain decided in his own mind 
that the place he was in was a very large 
place, and that unless he hit upon an out- 
let by chance, his search for one might be 
a matter of considerable time. 

However, he went to work systematie- 
ally, carrying armfuls of fuel over the 
rough strewn floor, past the tunnel where 
Cadoual lay, to the furthest point from 
which he could catch the glimmer of the 
dim light in the outer cavern. The win- 
dow itself he could not see, but the out- 
line of the great rock shoulder round 
which he had turned was faintly silhouet- 
ted against the twilight beyond, and would 
always enable him to find his way back. 

A dull bronze glow streamed across the 
cavern from the fire in Cadoual’s tunnel 
behind the shoulder, but that might die 
down and could not be counted on as a 
landmark. 

Alain lighted a bundle of the slow burn- 
ing punk at his fire, carried it to the great 
pile he had collected, and stood back trans- 
fixed at the amazing sight that started up 
all round him in answer to the flames. 
Morgat had been the wonder of his boy- 
hood, but Morgat was a cockleshell com- 
pared with this. Such magnificence of 
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domes, and arches, and fluted columns, had 
never even entered into his imagination. 
There were columns that sprang from the 
floor and reared themselves beyond his 
sight—smooth and white, and regular as 
the deftest chisel could have made them; 
columns that hung like gigantic icicles 
from the darkness of an invisible roof, in 
awesome sympathy with those that sprout- 
ed from the floor to meet them, and it 
seemed to him that they grew and neared 
one another as he looked. Some were solid 
throughout their whole length from floor 
to upper darkness; some were joined by 
the narrowest thread, so that the whole 
upper structure seemed to stand upon a 
needle point; and some had not yet met, 
but were divided by no more than a hand’s 
breadth. These last were perhaps the 
most awful to look at; for, their upper 
lengths being hidden, they seemed to 
swing in the dancing light and threat- 
en to fall at any moment. 

The side walls here also were clothed 
with strange, wild growths of the same 
white stone. There were huge corded 
masts, festoons of ropes, delicate lacery 
of creeper and tendril, all interwoven and 
overlapping in fantastic profusion, all 
growing downwards out of the upper dark- 
ness, and where they reached the floor 
spreading out over it, as if by the super- 
incumbent weight, in rolled up waves and 
ridges. Here and there the matted 
growth crept from pillar to pillar, and in 
places the walls broke away and showed 
great black gaps which doubtless led to 
other caves. 

As far as his eye could travel those 
wonderful white pillars stood ranged in 
solemn silence, some in groups and some 
in stately solitude. He wondered vaguely 
if his was the first eye that had ever light- 
ed on them. Then suddenly, as he gazed 
eagerly round, he was startled by an im- 
pression of stealthy flittings among the 
distant columns. But a moment’s ob- 
servation told him that it was only the 
shadows of himself and the nearer pillars 
east by the fire upon the more distant 
ones, and he pushed on eagerly to see 
what more he could before the light died 
out. 

He went on and on through the pillared 
aisles till he was brought to a stand before 
a sight more wonderful than all the rest. 
From side to side of the cavern ranged a 
series of narrow columns, for all the 
world like the great organ pipes in the 
church of St. Louis at Brest. They were 
all blood red, and set so close together that 
he could see no way through. He traveled 
from one side of the cave to the other 
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without finding an opening large enough 
to squeeze through, but with a growing 
desire to see what lay beyond. 

Passing his hands round one of the 
lower cones which was not yet fully mar- 
ried to its mate, he pulled with all his 
strength against it; but it resisted all his 
efforts. He raised a hand to the pendant 
pillar above, and it trembled at his touch. 
A swift pull, and a run from under, and it 
broke off up above with a sharp crack. It 
fell with a crash and strewed the ground 
with splinters, while the columns on either 
side shivered and hummed in sympathy. 

He crawled over the cone and found 
himself in a wide open space without a 
pillar in it. The light of the fire behind 
him set the great organ pipes pulsing red 
as if they were filled with blood. 

The echoes of the breaking pillar were 
still crashing in the roof when, in the 
darkness in front, there came a sudden 
splash as of falling water. He stopped 
instantly, with a thirst upon him which 
he had not felt a moment before. He 
stood listening, with bated breath and 
crawling throat, but heard no sound ex- 
cept the sharp cracks that still rang in the 
distant hollows of the roof. And yet he 
could have sworn to that sound of falling 
water, and the sudden thirst was in him 
still. 

He pushed on again across a rougher 
floor. A sudden leap of the flames mir- 
rored the red organ pipes, with bars of 
fiery gold between them, in a great black 
pool in front. Alain ran forward, fell on 
his knees, and drank greedily. The water 
was sweet and cold, and he was grateful. 

The sudden fading of the light told him 
that he must hurry back; so he drank 
again, turned, and made his way through 
the rent in the sereen. One of the ob- 
jects of his search was attained. Here was 
sweet water in abundance, and moreover 
it was evident that the way out of the cav- 
ern did not lie in that direction. The fire 
had sunk into a glowing heap after that 
final spurt, and he had to make his way 
back to it with caution, lest a fall against 
some slender pillar should bring it down 
upon his head. 

Cadoual was still murmuring huskily 
for water when Alain came to him. There 
was nothing in which to bring water, and 
all that could be done was to erack a 
couple of eggs down his throat. 

Then Alain went on to bring up a fresh 
supply of fuel. He clambered up the 
slope to get a cheering glimpse of the 
lighthouse, and his heart leaped at sight 
of Barbe sitting in the gallery where he 
had so often sat with her. She stood up 
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suddenly as he looked, and leaned over to 
watch something, and presently a boat— 
Jan Godey’s boat, he knew it by the new 
white patch in the brown sail—floated 
across the narrow disk of his view and 
made for the light. 

Alain could distinguish Sergeant 
Gaudriol’s uniform, and he knew that the 
search was afoot. If only he could have 
done something—anything—to attract 
their attention! But he was as helpless as 
a man in his coffin, and he ground his teeth 
and clenched his fists at his impotency. 
Meters of solid rock lay between him and 
the face of the cliff, with only that God 
given hole as a connecting link. Alain 
was very grateful for it, though his grati- 
tude had as yet hardly erystallized into 
thoughts, much less into words. His chief 
feeling was one of regret that the hole was 
not larger. 

He saw Gaudriol climb like a blue beetle 
up the iron ladder, and he saw Barbe 
waiting to receive him i in the doorway. He 
could not see her face, indeed, but he knew 
that it was clouded with grief and anx- 
iety. He watched till Gaudriol clambered 
slowly back into the boat, and the boat 
skimmed swiftly out of his range. 


XV. 


Now that he had light to work by, Alain 
determined to see what he could do toward 
patching up Cadoual’s injuries. That the 
man was badly broken, and suffering much 
pain, was beyond question; but knowing 
Cadoual and his upbringing, Alain was 
by no means certain that these things 
were quite as bad as they seemed from his 
expression of them. 

His examination, however, gentle as he 
tried to make it, evoked such howls from 
the patient that more than once he stood 
back and was inclined to leave him alone. 
But leaving him alone meant, at the very 
least, condemning him to crippledom for 
life—if he lived. And as to this last Alain 
could formulate no opinion. The broken 
leg and arm he strapped up tightly with 
strips torn from his own and Cadoual’s 
clothes. The broken head—it was terribly 
bruised—he washed and bound up with 
damp rags carried from the pool beyond 
the red organ pipes, after he had squeezed 
a few drops of the water into his patient’s 
mouth. 

All these things were fairly straightfor- 
ward, and he accomplished them in spite 
of Cadoual’s protesting moans; but when 
he tried to tackle the disorganized body, 
he had to confess himself at fault. The 
slightest examination showed damages 
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which he did not know even how to set 
about curing. It was a bag of broken 
bones that lay there, and every touch 
evoked a scream of agony and a prayer 
for extinction. 

“ Tcill me, kill me! 
Cadoual. 

To Alain it seemed, indeed, that his 
case was hopeless, and that death would be 
better for the poor fellow than life; but 
death was not for him to give. 

He made Cadoual a couch of layers of 
fuel. It was decidedly high flavored, but 
softer to lie on than bare rock. He fed 
him with eggs and scraps of roasted 
pigeon. He carried him precarious drops 
of water from the pool in eggshells and 
rags, at cost of much time and labor. At 
first he had to light a flare each time he 
went, but by degrees his eyes and hands 
and feet grew cunning in the dark, and he 
learned to grope his way along the cavern 
side to the pipes, and then along them to 
the opening. 

It really seemed as if all he did for Ca- 
doual only served to increase the wounded 
man’s suffering. Whereas he had moaned 
before, now he cried aloud in his agony. 
Alain came to fear that the food he took, 
while it quickened his vitality, quickened 
also his perception of pain; yet he could 
not starve the man, nor did he know how 
to graduate his nourishment down to the 
point of keeping him in a semi conscious 
state. So he continued to share his own 
meals with the other, and gave him water 
whenever there was time to go for it. 

All the time, no matter what his hands 
were doing, his brain was busy on the two 
absorbing questions, how they got there, 
and how they were to get out—more espe- 
cially the latter. 

That there must be a way out was ob- 
vious, since they were there, but the way 
itself was anything but obvious. Puzzling 
over it all, Alain came to the conclusion 
that since he came to himself up in the 
rock doves’ nest, that was the way by 
which he had got in. 

The sun was westering, the light in the 
roof would soon be at its best, and he 
climbed up again at once to see what he 
could make of it. But even when the 
upper part of the outer cavern was glow- 
ing in all the fervor of the sun’s last rays, 
he could make out nothing more in the 
little side chamber than that the roof was 
high above his head and was full of dark 
shadows. There might indeed be open- 
ings, but in any case they were quite be- 
yond his reach. 

In no little trepidation as to possible 
consequences, both to himself and _ his 


I suffer,” 


moaned 
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larder, he struck a match and held it aloft 
at arm’s lerigth. But its feeble light 
showed him nothing more, and he did not 
repeat the experiment, for a spark falling 
on the tinder below would have brought 
about a catastrophe. 

He gathered a fresh supply of eggs, and 
flung down more fuel. The birds had not 
yet come in to roost, and he preferred to 
eatch them as they slept, lest the survivors 
should take fright and change their nest- 
ing place. 

He was thus thrown back, in his search 
for an outlet, on the cavern itself. He 
promised himself that on the morrow he 
would try the dark archways of the great 
save where the pillars were, and follow up 
tunnel after tunnel till he struck the 
right one. 

Meanwhile he kept his spirits up by 
thinking how much worse things might 
have been with him. 

Barbe was back at the lighthouse, that 
was the chief thing. Her fears for him, 
and her discomfort at his strange absence, 
would assuredly be great, but the joy of 
their meeting would wipe them all away. 
Therein, indeed, he had the advantage 
over her, since he knew she was safe and 
well, and she knew only that he had gone 
away promising to return, and had never 
come back. But she would never doubt 
him. Her heart would tell her that if he 
did not come it was because he could not. 

Then he had food and fire. He had Ca- 
doual also, it is true, and from many 
points of view he could very well have 
dispensed with him. As a companion the 
poor fellow was the reverse of cheerful; 
as an outlet for Alain’s active sympathies, 
he was unconsciously of service. The 
child who takes care of a smaller child is 
bolder than if alone. Quite by himself in 
that awesome plice, the young sailor’s 
nerves might have got the better of him 
sooner than they did, for he lacked none 
of the superstitions of the Breton peasant. 
But with Cadoual’s erying necessities to 
provide for, he was too busy to think about 
such things a moment sooner than need be, 
and familiarity with his strange sur- 
roundings had time to breed in him a cer- 
tain sense of security before the testing 
time came. 

His day’s work had tired him. He made 
up the fire with a heap of damp punk, 
shared a dozen eggs with Cadoual, and, by 
way of payment for his trouble, smoked 
with vast enjoyment a couple of Cadoual’s 
cigarettes. Then he lay down on a bed of 
the malodorous fuel, which he had ar- 
ranged for himself in an adjoining tunnel 
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way, out of direct reach of the sick man’s 
ceaseless moanings, and fell asleep as 
quickly as if he had been in his own box 
bed at Mére Pleuret’s. 

He woke in the morning to a sense of 
change. The cavern reéchoed with 
strange noises, and he leaped up to see 
what was the matter. There were pri- 
mary sounds of roaring, humming, buz- 
zing, and mingled with them the thunder- 
ous blows of a mighty hammer. These 
were all repeated in a hundred different 
ways by every hollow and vibrant thing 
in all the vast apartment. In the first ob- 
secure moments of his wakening Alain 
wondered vaguely if the great red organ 
pipes were pouring out infernal music. 
And across it all there drew, every now and 
again, a great, strange shuddering sob, as 
though the earth itself were in travail. 

He ran out to look at Cadoual. The 
wounded man was silent, through fear or 
weakness. His eyes were closed, and his 
face seemed white and pinched in the dull 
glow of the fire. 

Alain flung on an armful of fuel, and 
ran towards the front cave where his peep- 
hole was. There the roaring was above his 
head, and the flailing of the mighty ham- 
mer was under his feet. The solid rock 
shook with it. 

He climbed to his perch, and a shaft of 
sweet salt air beat against his face and 
filled him like wine. The lighthouse was a 
livid white streak against a gray black 
sky, and he could see the foam flying over 
the lantern. The great Atlantic waves 
leaped at it, and then came racing for 
the cliffs, and broke on them in thunder. 
The spray shot up like rockets past his 
outlook, went whistling in at the slats of 
the window away up in the roof, a good 
hundred feet above him, and came down 
upon him like rain. Every pendent slab 
or cone or tongue that could hum or buzz 
was humming and buzzing its loudest; 
and each one passed along the sounds, 
with its own variations, to the vibratory 
points of the inner cavern. There the 
echoes picked them up and flung them to 
and fro in a great mad medley of strident 
vociferation—the dumb rock’s painful 
striving after utterance. And across them 
all came that strange gasping sob, as if 
the earth were in labor. 

Alain understood all the rest—under- 
stood, at all events, what caused them; 
but that strange sound which dominated 
all except the thunder of the waves on 
the rocks outside drew him back into the 
inner eave, and across it among the pillars 
to the mouth of one of the dark openings. 


(To be continued.) 
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Libby’s (Favor) Food Proc 
Flavor) 00 ro ucts 
are the most delicious obtainable. 
They are carefully prepared. 
The best materials procurable are used in making them and the choicest 
receipts are accurately followed in their preparation. 
They appeal to the appetite; they satisfy the epicure, so dainty are 
they in appearance and different in taste from home-made dishes. 
They are clean and sweet, being prepared in Libby's famous hygienic 
kitchens, 
In every respect they are a triumph in ready-to-serve food products. 
They fill a long-felt want of housekeepers, as they 
never fail to please and are ready for any emergency at 
a moment's notice. 
The little book ‘* How TO MAKE Goon THINGS TO EAT ”’ tells 
all about them, sent you free. 
Libby's big home Atlas mailed anywhere if you send five 2-cent stamps to 


Libby, McNeill & Libby 
Chicago. 








Brains 


: 


Repaired 


Here 


Brains rule the world. Americans 
have brains. They think big things. 
They think money, The brain is the 
tool that does the big things and 
makes the money. 

Brain must be fed on the proper 
food or it will grow sluggish and 
dull, Can’t work with dull tools. 
GRAPE-NUTS, the most scientific 
food in the world (ask any physician), 
will strengthen and sharpen the brain. 

No stomach is so delicate it will 
not accept Grape-Nuts. 

Give the brain a chance. Feed it 
on Grape-Nuts— 


HOUSEKEEPERS 


Walter Baker’s 


Cocoaand Chocolate 


Because they yield the! 
MOST and BEST -FOR | 
Spe THE MONEY. 


They can be depended upon | 

to produce uniform results. 

You don’t have to experiment 

with them to find cut what 

iy} they will do. 

8) " A book of Choice Recipes | 
| (80 pages), sent free, will tell | 
you how to use them to the ; 


trapewark Dest advantage. | 


WALTER BAKER & CO. Ltd. 
EsTABLISHED 1730 DORCHESTER, MASS. }! 
40 Highest Awards in Europe and America | 








THE FOOD FOR THOUGHT 
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are unrivalled as a 
breakfast dish, a luncheon 
repast, or a dinner delight. 

They have the flavor that denotes care in 
selection, curing, and smoking. U.S.Gov’ment 
inspected. Sold by best dealers in all cities. 

Silver Leaf Lard is a favorite everywhere. 
Put up in 3, 5, and 10-pound air-tight pails. 

Swift @ Company, U.S. A. 

















$3 HATS 
THE HATS or LATEST VOGUE 
Sold through agencies everywhere with 
guarantee of better satisfaction than 
comes with hats offered at nearly twice 
the price, 
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